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THE SPRINGTIME OF LIFE 


VOLUME II 


THE THIBAULTS 


I 


THE two brothers were walking past the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens. The Senate clock had just struck 
half-past five. 

“You are getting excited,” said Antoine, who was 
tired of trying to keep up with his brother. “It is so 
damned hot, we’re bound to have a storm.” 

Jacques slackened his pace and took off his hat which 
was pressing against his temples. 

“Excited? No, not abit. Quite the contrary. You 
don’t believe me? As a matter of fact I am rather 
astonished to find myself so calm. I have been sleeping 
so heavily the last two nights that I am more tired 

-in the morning than if I had not slept at all. I am 
very calm, I assure you, and you have so many other 
things to do you shouldn’t have taken the trouble to 
come with me. Especially since Daniel will be there. 
Isn’t that great? He came back from Cabourg this 
morning just for that and called me up to know when 
the names would be posted. He is so nice about such 
things and Battaincourt is coming too, so now I won't 
be alone.” He pulled out his watch: ‘Well, in half- 
ANsnOUR ct. 

How excited he is, thought Antoine, and I am too, 
a little. Yet why should I be, for Favery swears he 
is on the list. He refused to admit the possibility of 
Jacques’s failure, just as he had formerly done in his 
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own case. He looked with fatherly affection at his 
younger brother and hummed through closed lips: 
“In. my heart ... In my heart . . . I can’t get rid 
of the tune Olga was humming this morning. I think 
it is one of Duparc’s melodies. I hope she won't fail 
to remind Belin that he has to drain Number Seven’s 
WOUTde sy neAart. oe s, CF Ado teal Aaa 

Meanwhile Jacques was asking himself, “If I get 
through, shall I really be happy, very happy? I think 
it will mean more to my father and Antoine than to 
mes 

‘(Do you know,” he began, prompted by a sudden 
memory, “that the last time I went to dinner at 
Maisons-Laffite, just after my oral exams, when my 
nerves were all on edge, father jumped on me, in his 
usual way, if you know what I mean: ‘Well, what are 
we going to do with you, if you don’t get through?’ ” 

He stopped, thinking, ‘“How nervous I am to-night.” 
Then he took hold of his brother’s arm and smiled, 
amused by another recollection. ‘But, Antoine, that 
wasn’t as extraordinary as what happened the next 
day .: . I must tell you all about it >:. .- Father 
asked me, as I was free, to go to M. Crespin’s funeral 
in his place. Do you remember? And it was there 
that something incomprehensible happened. I arrived 
much too early, but it was raining and I went into the 
church. Of course I was very angry that my whole 
morning was wasted but you'll see that’s not a suff- 
cient explanation. . . . Well, I went in and sat down 
in an empty pew. Soon a priest sat down beside me— 
although there were any number of empty pews he 
had to sit beside me. He was quite young, still in 
the seminary, I’m sure. He was freshly shaven and 
smelt of soap and tooth paste, wore disgusting black 
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gloves and worst of all, carried a big black-handled 
umbrella which stank like a wet dog. Don’t laugh, 
Antoine, you’ll soon see what I’m driving at. I couldn’t 
help watching him as he followed the service with his 
lips and his nose buried in his prayer-book. So far so 
good. But at the elevation of the Host, instead of 
using the prie-dieu in front of him—lI could have un- 
derstood that—he knelt on the bare floor and lowered 
his head till it touched the flags. I remained standing 
and when he got up, he saw me and our eyes met. Per- 
haps he thought my attitude defiant, for he looked 
disapproving. His false dignity exasperated me so... 
I don’t know what mad impulse seized me. I don’t un- 
derstand it yet. Anyway, I pulled out a visiting 
eard, wrote on it and handed it to him.”’ This was 
not true. Jacques had only thought of doing it. Why 
was he lying? He looked up and hesitated. “I had 
to, yes, I had to force the card into his hand! He 
glanced at it and then looked at me dumbfounded, 
put his hat under his arm, took his awful umbrella 
and decamped quietly ... yes ... as if his neigh- 
bor were possessed ... and I couldn’t stay any 
longer either, for I was choking with anger! I left 
without waiting for the procession.” 

“What had you written on the card?” 

“Oh, yes, the card! It was so stupid that I hardly 
dare tell you. I had written: 1 DO NOT BELIEVE! 
With an exclamation point, underlined and on my visit- 
ing card! I DO NOT BELIEVE.” Then medita- 
tively. “I am not even sure that I don’t.” He fol- 
lowed with his eyes an exceedingly well-dressed young 
man in mourning clothes who was crossing the carre- 
four Médicis. He went on, his voice trembling a little, 
as if he were forcing himself to make a very painful 
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confession. ‘Do you know what I just thought? I 
thought that if you should die, Antoine, I’d like to wear 
a suit like that young man’s over there, and for an 
instant I even wished you would die—soon. ... 
Don’t you think I’ll end my days in a padded cell?” 

Antoine shrugged his shoulders. ‘It may be too 
bad,” Jacques went on, ‘‘but I shail try to continue 
to analyze myself as long as possible—until I am com- 
pletely mad. Listen. I think I shall write a story 
about a very intelligent man who goes mad. All his 
acts will be insane but conditioned by the most careful 
reflections and the most impeccable logic. Do you 
see? I shall place myself right in the center of his 
consciousness and I . 

As usual Antoine oat nothing. Silence had become 
habitual with him but he always seemed so attentive 
that his silence stimulated thought in his companions. 

“T wish I had time to work, to try things,” Jacques 
sighed, “but it is exams all the time and I am twenty 
already. It’s awful!” 

And I have a new boil in spite of the iodine, he 
thought, putting his hand to the back of his neck 
where his collar had started a boil. 

‘Antoine, I remember how grown up you were when 
you were twenty, but I don’t change, I feel that in- 
wardly I am just the same as I was ten years ago. 
Don’t you think so?” 

SIN Que, 

What he says is true, thought Antoine. It is the 
consciousness of continuity, or rather, the continuity of 
consciousness. . . . The old man who says: “I used 
to love leap frog.” The same feet, the same hands, 
the very same man. The night I had indigestion at 
Cotterets, and was so frightened I didn’t dare leave 
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my room, it was I, yes, Dr. Thibault, the head doctor 
at the clinic. . . . A man who knows his business . . . 
he added with satisfaction, as if he had overheard 
one of his staff speak about him. 

“Do I irritate you?” Jacques asked, taking off his 
hat and wiping his forehead. 

“Why?” 

“IT know how you feel. You scarcely answer and 
you listen to me as if I were a feverish patient.” 

SIN ioe: 

If his temperature does not fall when his face 1s 
bathed, thought Antoine, calling to mind the suffering 
face of the boy who had been brought to the hospital 


that morning. ...In my heart ... In my heart 
ANS Be Oca pas ag Reg oe) Me Ca a 

“You are determined to think that I am nervous,” 
Jacques continued. “J repeat that you are wrong. 
Wait, I shall confess to you, Antoine, there are times 
when ... Yes! when I almost hope that I won't 
pass!” 

“Why?” 


“So that I can escape.” 

“Escape from what?” 

“From everything, from the grind, from you, from 
them, from all of you.” 

Instead of saying what he thought: “You are ray- 
ing,” Antoine turned towards his brother and looked 
at him searchingly. 

“To burn my bridges,” went on Jacques, “‘to go 
away. Yes, to go away, alone, alone, no matter where | 
And then I could be quiet, I could work.” He knew 
that he would not do anything of the sort, so he in- 
dulged more freely in his dream. He was silent for a 
moment and began again with a forced smile. 
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‘“‘And then perhaps, but only then, I shall be able to 
forgive them.” 

Antoine stopped. 

“You are still thinking about that?” 

“About what?” 

“You say: Forgive them. Forgive whom, for what? 
The reformatory ?” 

Jacques looked at him in disgust, shrugged his shoul- 
ders and walked on. He wasn’t thinking of Crouy! 
But it was no use to explain, for Antoine was incapable 
of understanding him. 

In fact Jacques himself was not quite sure what he 
meant, although he was always trying to decide whether 
he should forgive or should let his resentment increase. 
Either he must accept and adjust himself, becoming a 
wheel within wheels, or else encourage the destructive 
forces which disturbed him and struggle bitterly 
against . . . he did not know just what—against life 
as it is, against morality, family life, society as a whole. 
His bitterness dated from his childhood. He felt 
vaguely that he had been misunderstood and ignored 
and that no one had ever given him the affection, or 
even the attention, which he felt to be his due. Yes, 
he was sure that if he could get away he would attain 
harmony in his inner life, which he blamed others for 
making impossible. 

“And there, I could work,” he repeated. 

‘Where ?” 

‘‘Ah, there you are, you ask me where! You can’t 
understand, Antoine! You have always felt the same 
as they do. You have always loved the road you are 
following.” 

He rarely allowed himself to analyze Antoine but 
now he saw how plodding and self-satisfied his brother 
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was. Energy, of course, but intellect? Antoine’s in- 
tellect was a zoologist’s! So positive that it had found 
its full scope in scientific studies! An intellect which 
had built its whole philosophy up on the idea of activity 
and which was satisfied with it! And—most serious 
of all—an intellect which deprived the universe of its 
beauty—of all that made life worth living! 

“I am not like you,” he asserted vehemently and 
he drew away from his brother towards the edge of the 
sidewalk. 

I am smothered here, he thought. All that they 
make me do is hateful, deadly! My professors! My 
comrades! Their enthusiasms, their favorite books! 
Modern writers! If only someone in the world could 
understand me, understand what I want to do! But 
no one has the least idea, not even Daniel. His anger 
had cooled down but he was not listening to what An- 
toine was saying. To forget everything that has been 
written! To get off the beaten track! To look within 
myself and to say everything! No one has had the 
courage to tell everything. Someone will. I will do 
it | 

The heat made climbing the rue Soufflot hill very dis- 
agreeable. They walked slowly and Antoine kept on 
talking although his brother kept silent. Jacques 
noticed that and smiled to himself, thinking! To tell 
the truth, I have never been able to argue with Antoine. 
Either I talk and grow angry, or else I am floored 
by his logic and say nothing. Just as I am silent now, 
somewhat hypocritically, for I know perfectly well 
that Antoine takes my silence to mean that I agree 
with him. But I don’t. Far from it. I hold fast to 
my ideas and don’t care whether or not they are clear 
to others. I am sure of their value—all that remains 
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‘5 to demonstrate their value to others, some day when 
I really want to— It’s easy to find arguments. 
Antoine goes on and on, never wondering whether there 
may not be some truth in my opinions. But how lonely 
I feel! And his desire to get away revived. It would 
be wonderful to leave everything right away. Cham- 
bres quittées! Merveilles des départs! Ue smiled 
again and turning towards Antoine he declaimed de- 
fiantly: 

“Familles, je vous hais! Foyers clos, portes re- 
fermées... .” 

‘Who wrote that?” 

“Nathanaél, tu regarderas tout en passant et tu ne 
Parréteras nulle part... .” 

“Who wrote it?” 

“Well,” said Jacques—he had stopped smiling and 
had quickened his pace—“it is from a book which is 
the reason for everything! A book where Daniel 
found the excuse for—more than that—the glorifi- 
cation of . . . of his cynicisms! A book he knows by 
heart now and'that 1... .No;heladded in a trem- 
bling voice, “no, I can’t say I hate it, but, Antoine, it 
is a book which burns your hands while you read it 
and with which I have never wanted to be in sympathy! 

. so dangerous I believe it to be!’ He went on, 
unconsciously complacent: “Chambres quittées! Mer- 
veilles des départs!’’ Then he stopped, but suddenly 
his tone changed and he added in a hurried, hoarse 
voice, “I talk of going away, but it is too late. I can’t 
really go away now.” 

Antoine answered: ‘You always talk of going away 
as if it meant to expatriate yourself. Yes, that would 
be a little complicated, but there is no reason wky you 
cannot travel. If you get through, father will think 
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it only natural that you should travel during the sum- 
mer holidays.” 

Jacques shook his head: ‘Too late.” 

What did he mean by that? “You are not going 
to spend your two months’ holiday at Maisons-Lafite 
with Mademoiselle and father?” 

VY es. ” 

He made an evasive gesture, and on as they 
crossed the Place du Panthéon and turned into the rue 
d’Ulm, he pointed to the people waiting in front of 
the Ecole Normale. His face grew gloomy. 

“What an extraordinary nature he has,” said An- 
toine to himself. It was a remark he made often— 
with indulgence—with an unconscious pride.  A\l- 
though he had a horror of the unexpected and Jacques 
always surprised him, he tried to understand his 
brother. Jacques’s disconnected talk always forced An- 
toine to exercise his mental agility in a way which 
amused him and at the same time permitted him to 
probe more deeply into the mind of his brother. But 
in reality as soon as Antoine thought he had arrived 
at a final analysis of his brother’s psychology, Jacques 
would break out with some new idea and upset all his 
previous theories. Then he would begin anew and 
would come very often to an entirely different conclu- 
sion. Indeed, every time he talked with his brother 
he formed a series of hasty and contradictory judg- 
ments and in the end it was always his latest judgment 
which seemed to him to be absolute. 

They came at last to the gloomy building which 
housed the Ecole Normale. Antoine turned to 
Jacques and looked at him keenly, thinking that at bot- 
tom Jacques was really much fonder of family life than 
he himself suspected. 
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The gate was open and the square was crowded. 
Daniel de Fontanin was standing at the entrance to 
the hall, chatting with a tall, blond young man. 

“If Daniel sees us first, I have passed my examina- 
tion,” thought Jacques, but when Antoine called to 
Fontanin and Battaincourt they both turned around at 
the same time. 

“You are not too nervous, are you?”’ asked Daniel. 

“No, not a bit.” 

“If he mentions Jenny it will be a sign that I have 
passed,” Jacques said to himself. 

Antoine declared: ‘There is nothing worse than the 
last quarter of an hour before the names are up.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked Daniel smilingly. 
He loved to tease Antoine by contradicting him and 
always addressed him ceremoniously as ‘Doctor.’ An- 
toine’s premature gravity amused him. ‘There is 
always some pleasure in waiting.” 

Antoine shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Do you hear what he says?” he asked his brother. 
“As for me, I have gone through fourteen or fifteen 
experiences of this kind and I have never been able 
to grow accustomed to them. It seems to me that 
at such times the more stoical ones are nearly always 
the poor or mediocre students.” 

‘Not everyone knows how to enjoy impatience,” 
Daniel went on, looking at Jacques. His teasing ex- 
pression changed to an affectionate one as he turned 
from Antoine to Jacques. 

Antoine pursued his idea: “I am speaking quite 
seriously,” he went on. ‘Uncertainty stifles the brave. 
Real courage does not consist in waiting calmly for the 
event, but rather in rushing towards it, in knowing at 
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once what it is and in accepting it. Don’t you think 
so, Jacques?” 

“No, I am inclined to agree with Daniel,” said 
Jacques, who had not heard a word. As Daniel went 
on talking with Antoine, he said, knowing that he was 
cheating: “Are your mother and sister still at Maisons- 
Laffite ?” 

Daniel did not hear and Jacques, when trying to 
think that he had flunked, discovered how sure he 
was of his success. He thought: “Father will be 


pleased.”’ MWHe smiled in anticipation and turned to 
Battaincourt: 
“Thank you for coming, Simon.”  Battaincourt 


looked at him affectionately, unable to conceal the ad- 
miration he felt for Daniel’s friend—an admiration 
which Jacques could not accept altogether without im- 
patience since he was unable to reciprocate. 

Just then the noise in the square stopped dead. Be- 
hind a window on the ground floor, a rectangular piece 
of paper had appeared and Jacques was borne by the 
irresistible surging crowd towards the fateful paper. 

His ears were buzzing and he heard Antoine say: 

“You have passed! You are third.” 

Antoine’s voice echoed in his ear, warm and sym- 
pathetic, but Jacques was unable to realize the meaning 
of the words until he turned his head shyly and saw 
his brother’s radiant face. His hand trembled as he 
took off his hat and wiped away the perspiration which 
was streaming down his forehead. The crowd had 
turned away from the window again and Daniel and 
Battaincourt were coming towards him. Daniel was 
looking at him and Jacques stared back fixedly, his 
upper lip uncovering his teeth, though there was not 
a trace of a smile on his features. 
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A murmur rose, filled the square. Life was be- 
ginning again. Jacques breathed deeply and the blood 
began to flow freely through his veins once more. Sud- 
denly he had a vision of a trap, a snare, and thought, 
“T am caught.’’ Other thoughts flooded his brain. He 
remembered the exact minute of his oral examination 
in Greek when he made the mistake, he saw the green 
table-cover and the examiner’s finger tight on the 
Choéphores, and his shiny nail. 

‘Who is first?” 

He did not listen when Battaincourt answered. He 
kept thinking: I would have been first if I had un- 
derstood lasile, le sanctuaire . . . gardiens du sanc- 
tuaire domestique. ... And several times he tried 
to recall how he had happened to make such an un- 
pardonable blunder. 

“Look pleased, Doctor,” Daniel said, striking An- 
toine on the shoulder, and Antoine smiled at last. An- 
toine’s pleasures were never altogether unconstrained 
because his serious mien prevented any outward mani- 
festations of his joy. Daniel, on the contrary, always 
gave free rein to his, with an almost sensual pleasure. 
Daniel looked around at his friends and then at the 
other people in the square and more particularly at the 
women, the mothers and the sisters who had come to 
hear the news. Their slightest gestures, their least 
words showed clearly and without restraint their pride 
and their affection. 

Antoine looked at his watch and turned to Jacques: 

“Well? Have you anything else to do here?” 

Jacques started: “I? No,” he said, looking very 
sad, for he had just noticed that unconsciously—at the 
moment the names had been put up, no doubt, he had 
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made the fever spot on his lip bleed again—and it 
had marred his face already for a whole week. 

“All right, let us go away,” said Antoine. “I still 
have another patient to see before dinner.” 

As they came out of the school square they saw 
Favery. He had come for news and exulted: ‘‘Now, 
you see. I knew that his essay was remarkable.” 

Favery had graduated from the Ecole Normale a 
year ago and had obtained a temporary position at 
the Lycée Saint Louis so that he would not have to 
leave Paris. During the day in his spare time he did 
some tutoring so that he might have enough money to 
enjoy Parisian night life. He despised the professors, 
dreamed of becoming a journalist, and nourished 
secretly a bent towards politics. 

Jacques remembered that Favery knew the examiner 
in Greek rather well and once again he saw the green 
table-cloth and the finger and he felt himself blushing 
from shame. He was still unable to realize that he 
had passed; he had no feeling of release, only a great 
lassitude, with moments of anger when he thought of 
the mistake or of his lip. 

Daniel and Battaincourt held him gayly, each by one 
arm, and led him with joyful steps towards the Pan- 
théon. Antoine followed with Favery. 

“My alarm clock is always set for half-past six and 
stands in a saucer balanced upon a glass,” Favery was 
explaining loudly, laughing with complacency. “I 
groan, I open one eye, I turn on the light, I set the 
alarm for seven and go back to sleep holding the 
bomb in my arms. In a short while, an earthquake 
shakes the house, the whole neighborhood, and though 
I am furious, I don’t budge. I give myself five min- 
utes, then ten, then fifteen and then when a quarter 
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of an hour plus two minutes has passed I give myself 
twenty, as I hate uneven numbers. I drag myself out 
of bed at last, and everything stands ready upon three 
chairs—like a fireman’s trappings. At twenty-eight 
minutes past seven I am on the street. Of course, I 
have had no time to breakfast or wash. I have just 
four minutes to catch my train at the Métro. When 
eight o’clock strikes I am sitting in my professorial 
chair and the cramming begins. You see for yourself 
when it ends. I must take a bath, dress, dine and see 
my friends, so when on earth can I do any work?” 

Antoine was more intent on finding a cab than on 
Favery’s conversation. 

‘Jacques, are you dining with me?” 

‘Jacques is dining with us,’”’ Daniel said. 

“No, no, I shall dine with Antoine to-night,” 
Jacques declared, and he felt annoyed. “I wish they’d 
leave me alone,” he thought, ‘anyway I have to put 
some iodine on my boil.” 

“Let us all dine together,’ Favery proposed. 

Where rt” 

“Anywhere. At Packmell’s?” 

Jacques protested: ‘‘No, not to-night. I am too 
tired.” 

‘You are tiresome,” Daniel murmured, putting his 
arm in Jacques’s. ‘‘When you are through, Doctor, 
join us at Packmell’s.” 

Antoine had stopped a taxi. He turned around and 
hesitated for a moment: 

“What kind of a place is Packmell’s?” 

“Not at all what you think,” Favery asserted ee 

Antoine looked questioningly at Daniel. 

‘‘Packmell’s,”” Daniel said, ‘is very difficult to de- 
scribe. Isn’t it, my dear Batt’? Not at all the ord 
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nary sort of place, more like a respectable boarding 
house. A bar, of course, if you like, from five to 
eight. By that time only the regular patrons are left, 
the tables are brought together and with Mother Pack- 
mell presiding, everybody dines around a nice big table. 
There is a good orchestra and some pretty girls. 
What more do you want? Well, is it all fixed? Do 
we meet at Packmell’s?” 

Antoine very seldom went out in the evening, for 
his days were hard and he needed the evenings to pre- 
pare for his examinations. But to-night he did not 
feel inclined to hematology. To-morrow was Sunday 
and Monday meant work. From time to time he de- 
liberately spent Saturday night on a bust. Packmell’s 
sounded tempting. Pretty girls ... 

“All right, if you like,” he said as unconcernedly as 
possible. “But where is it?” 

“On the rue Monsigny. We'll wait for you until 
half-past eight.” 

“T’ll be there long before that,’ Antoine replied, 
as he closed the door of the taxi with a bang. 

Jacques did not object, for his brother’s acceptance 
of the invitation had changed his own mood and as 
usual it secretly pleased him to give in to Daniel’s 
whim. 

“Shall we walk?” asked Battaincourt. 

“T’ll run to the Métro,” Favery said, feeling his 
chin. “I'll change my clothes and be with you in a 


jiffy.” 


A stifling humidity hung over Paris. It was near 
the end of July, when the Paris air becomes opaque 
and gray towards evening, and it is hard to tell whether 
dust or fog causes it. 
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They had to walk for half an hour to reach Pack- 


mell’s. 

Battaincourt went up to Jacques: ‘““Now you are 
started on the path to fame,” he said without irony. 

Jacques showed his annoyance at this remark and 
Daniel smiled. Although Battaincourt was five years 
Daniel’s senior Daniel looked upon him as a child and 
liked him because of the extraordinary naiveté which 
irritated Jacques. He remembered the time when, to 
amuse himself, he used to ask Battaincourt to recite 
something and Battaincourt would stand in front of 
the mantelpiece and begin: 


“O Corse! O Cheveux plats! Que la France était belle, 
Sous le Soleil de Messidor!”’ 


He had never suspected that he was being made 
fun of, in spite of the laughter which invariably 
greeted him. 

At that time Simon de Battaincourt, having just ar- 
rived from the northern town where his father was 
a colonel, wore a severely buttoned morning coat which 
he had had made in order to follow the lectures on 
theology. The budding clergyman went quite often to 
visit Mme. de Fontanin and she made it her duty to 
receive him, as Mme. de Battaincourt had been one 
of her childhood friends. 

“Really, I hate the Latin Quarter,” said the ex- 
theologian, who now lived near the Etoile, who wore 
light suits and who had quarreled with his people be- 
cause of the foolish marriage he intended to make. 
He spent his days classifying, for four hundred francs 
a month, very modern engravings in Ludwigson’s 
Bookshop, where Daniel had secured employment for 
him. 
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Jacques raised his head and looked about him. He 
noticed a flower woman crouching behind her basket; 
he had seen her before when going by with Antoine, 
but with a preoccupied eye, without thought for any 
impression from without. And then, as he recalled his 
walk up the rue Soufflot, he felt suddenly that he 
missed something, the feeling one has after losing a 
familiar object, such as the ring one has always worn. 
The worry which had possessed him for weeks, and 
which less than an hour before had clutched at his 
every step—that worry had disappeared, leaving only 
a rather painful emptiness. For the first time since 
the announcement of the results, he was conscious of 
his success, but he felt bruised and stunned, as after 
a fall. 

“Did you bathe at the seaside ?”’ Battaincourt asked 
Daniel. 

Jacques turned towards him: ‘“That’s right,’ he 
said, and his face softened. “To think that you came 
back on my account! Did you have a good time?” 

“Better than I eyer dared to hope!’ Daniel 
answered. 

Jacques smiled bitterly: ‘As usual.” 

They looked at each other meaningly and they both 
recalled many past discussions. Although Jacques 
was devoted to Daniel his affection made him very 
critical, in spite of the tolerance which Daniel showed 
him. ‘You are more exacting towards me than 
towards yourself,” Daniel used to tell him. ‘You 
can’t reconcile yourself to the kind of life I lead.” “I 
accept your life,’ Jacques would answer. ‘What I 
cannot accept is your attitude towards life in general.” 

During the past few years this had been the sub- 
ject of many quarrels between them. After Daniel had 
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secured his B.A., he had refused to choose any special 
career. His father was away and never bothered 
about him. His mother left him free to do what he 
liked, respecting his strong will, and imbued with a 
mystical faith in her children and in the future in 
general. Above everything else she desired her son 
to feel free and under no obligation to earn money to 
better his family’s condition. Nevertheless, Daniel 
for two years had been suffering in secret because he 
had been unable to help his mother and had been watch- 
ing for an opportunity to discharge his obligations to 
his family, and at the same time to satisfy the more 
imperious desires which dominated him. Jacques him- 
self had never perceived the complexity of Daniel’s 
nature. And from watching the way Daniel had 
started to paint alone, with no guide but his instinct 
and—or so it seemed—his caprice, painting very little, 
drawing a trifle more, sometimes shutting himself up 
for a whole day with a model and half filling an album 
with sketches, then going several weeks without touch- 
ing a pencil—one would have hardly guessed the 
superb confidence he had in himself and in his future. 
In proud silence and without conceit of any kind, he 
was waiting for the day, when, through the working 
of inevitable laws, his superiority would find a mode 
of expression, certain that he was destined to be an 
artist of the first rank. When and through what chan- 
nels was he to attain eminence? He did not know and 
acted as if he did not care a rap, declaring that life 
must take care of itself. His fatalism had not always 
been permanent, but his reversions to his mother’s way 
of thinking had only lasted a short while and had never 
really interfered with his mode of living. ‘In the 
worst attacks of conscience which have troubled me 
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during the last two years,” he had written a while be- 
fore to Jacques—he was then about eighteen, “I swear 
to you that I have never been able to be really ashamed 
of myself. More than that! During those hours of 
doubt when I reproach myself for my impulses, I really 
feel less indignant than I do when I recall my puerile 
renunciations and restraints afterwards, when life has 
borne me on again.” 

It was shortly after writing that letter that he 
traveled in a suburban train with the man they were 
to call henceforth ‘““The Man in the Compartment,” 
who, indeed, never suspected the influence which that 
brief meeting had on the adolescence of the two young 
men. 

Daniel was coming back from Versailles after hav- 
ing spent a beautiful October afternoon in the Park 
and jumped in the train at the last minute. Fate willed 
that the old man who sat opposite him should not be 
an entire stranger to him! NHe had met him during 
the day under the trees in the Grand Trianon; he had 
looked at him closely; he was delighted now to have 
the opportunity to contemplate him at his leisure. 

At close range the man looked younger. Although 
his hair was white, he was probably only about fifty 
years of age; a very short white beard made more 
conspicuous the oval contour of his face, whose regu- 
lar features accentuated its kindliness. His com- 
plexion, his walk, his hands, the cut and the light color 
of his clothes, the unusual color of his tie and above 
all the quick eager look in his blue eyes—all seemed 
to belong to a young man. The book he was finger- 
ing familiarly was bound like a guide book in soft 
leather and had no title upon the cover. Between 
Suresnes and Saint Cloud, he got up, went into the 
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corridor and looked at the panorama of Paris, ablaze 
in the setting sun. He stood with his back to the 
window against which Daniel was sitting and the young 
man saw, at the same height as his face and separated 
from him only by the glass, the hands which held the 
mysterious book, slender hands, calm and nervous at 
the same time, giving an impression of spirituality. 
The book was opened by a movement which they made 
and on the page which was pressed against the pane 
Daniel could read a few words: 

“Nathanaél, I shall teach you fervor. . 

“A palpitating and rebellious life... . 

“Better a sorrowful life, Nathanaél, than a tranquil 
Ones 

The book moved and Daniel had just time enough 
to decipher the title at the top of the pages: Les 
Nourritures terrestres. 

Very much intrigued, he went that same day to 
several bookshops. They had never heard of the book. 

Was the Man in the Compartment going to keep 
his secret ? 

“Better a sorrowful life,” Daniel kept repeating to 
himself, “‘than a tranquil one. . . .”’ The next morn- 
ing he searched the catalogues in the galleries at the 
Odéon and a few hours later, with the book in his 
pocket, he went home and locked himself in his room. 

He spent the whole afternoon reading it and finished 
it at one sitting. Towards evening he had gone out. 
He had never yet known such excitement, such a glori- 
ous exaltation; he walked along, taking huge steps like 
a conqueror. Night fell. He had followed the quays 
and found himself to be very far from home. He 
dined on a roll and then went back. The book was 
waiting upon the table. Daniel did not dare to open 
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it and went directly to bed but, unable to sleep, he 
gave in, wrapped himself up in a cloak and reread it, 
slowly, from the beginning. He felt that it was a 
solemn moment for him, that some mysterious change 
was occurring in the innermost recesses of his soul. 
When at dawn he again reached the last page he 
realized that he had a new outlook on life. 

“I have seized everything within my grasp and I 
have believed in my right to every object of my de- 
Slee cs 

“There is profit in desire and profit in the fulfillment 
of desire—because desire is increased by its fulfill- 
ment.” 

He felt himself free at last of the mania for moral 
values which he had acquired through his education. 
The word “sin” acquired another meaning. 

“‘We must act without wondering whether our ac- 
tions are good or bad; we must love without wonder- 
ing whether our love is good or bad... .” The 
thoughts to which he had previously abandoned him- 
self only against his will were now liberated and gayly 
demanded Hirst place; in a few hours that night the 
scale of values which since his childhood he had thought 
to be immovable was completely reversed. The day 
following was like the day after a christening. As he 
repudiated the ideas which he had always held to be 
unquestionable a wonderful peace harmonized all the 
forces which had been pulling him apart. 

Daniel told no one except Jacques about his dis- 
covery and he told Jacques only a long time after- 
wards. It was one of the secrets of their friendship; 
it seemed to them almost a sacred secret between them 
and they alluded to it only indirectly. In spite of 
Daniel’s efforts Jacques had obstinatcly avoided the 
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contagion of Daniel’s enthusiasm, by refusing to quench 
his thirst in this tempting stream. He resisted be- 
cause he wanted to live bravely and to keep his own 
integrity, but knew very well that Daniel had found 
a suitable diet for himself, his nourriture, and Jacques’s 
opposition was partly due to envy and despair. 


“Do you think Ludwigson is one of the wonders 
of the world?” Battaincourt was saying. 

“Ludwigson, my dear young Batt... .’ Daniel 
started to explain. 

Jacques shrugged his shoulders and let his friends 
walk a little ahead. 

This Ludwigson, at whose house Daniel had visited 
several times recently, and who in all the cities where 
he had established his business, was supposed to be 
one of the most daring speculators in all Europe, had 
for a long time been a cause of disagreement between 
the two friends. Jacques did not approve of Daniel 
participating, actively or otherwise, in the enterprises 
of this merchant, but neither Jacques nor soyhody else 
could boast of having ever persuaded Daniel to give 
up any adventure which really interested hi 4 

Ludwigson’s gold, his intelligence, his ceaseless 
activity—which had made his insomnia habitual—his 
scorn of luxury, and—up to a certain point, of course 
—his contempt for money—the contempt °# 8 nabob 
who only wants risks and success—the power of this 
magnate who made one think of a burning torch 
shaken by the wind, smoky but blinding, fascinated 
Daniel, and if he had consented to work for such a 
bandit, it was more from curiosity than from necessity. 

Jacques could remember the morning when Daniel 
and Ludwigson had met face to face for the first time 
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—two races, two societies facing each other. He had 
been in the studio which Daniel shared with several 
comrades as devoid of income as himself. Ludwigson 
had entered without knocking, had answered with a 
smile Daniel’s upbraiding and then without any other 
preamble, without even introducing himself or sitting 
down, he had taken his wallet out of his pocket with 
the nonchalance of an actor about to throw his purse 
to a valet and had offered to ‘‘whicheyer one of the 
gentlemen named Fontanin,” a regular salary of six 
hundred francs a month for the next three years on 
condition that he, Ludwigson, owner of the Ludwig- 
son Galleries and Director Ludwigson of the Studios, 
would have the exclusive rights to all his work during 
that period—work which he would agree to date and 
sign. Daniel, who worked very little, and who had 
never exhibited or sold a single drawing, never found 
out where Ludwigson had secured an opinion of his 
talent favorable enough to motivate such a proposi- 
tion. He desired to keep his independence, to be able 
to work when he felt like it; and he knew very well 
that if he agreed to the terms of the offer, he would 
not accept Ludwigson’s money until he gave him each 
month enough work to warrant his receiving the sum 
mentioned, and he had resolved that he would work 
without any constraint freely, joyfully. With icy 
courtesy he asked Ludwigson to leave and before his 
astonished comrades, and without giving the visitor 
time to know what was happening, he had made him 
go backwards very rapidly to the landing. 

But the matter did not end there. Ludwigson came 
back, showing more circumspection, and some months 
later real business relations had been established be- 
tween the merchant and Daniel, who was very much 
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amused by the whole affair. Ludwigson was the pub- 
lisher of a sumptuous magazine in three languages, 
dealing with the plastic arts, and he asked Daniel to 
edit the French section. (The young man’s character 
had attracted him from the first, and he had seen 
at once that Daniel’s taste was excellent.) The work 
was not tiresome. Daniel gave his leisure hours to 
it and soon became very efficient. Ludwigson, who 
spent money like water himself, made it a principle 
to have only a few assistants, to choose them with 
care, to leave them entirely to their own initiative and 
to pay them generously. Without asking for it Daniel 
soon received the same salary as the editors of the two 
other sections, the English and the German. He had 
to live and preferred work quite apart from his life 
as an artist. In addition Ludwigson arranged for a 
private exhibition of his drawings and they began to 
be appreciated by collectors. The advantages which 
he secured through his relations with the picture dealer 
enabled him not only to contribute to his mother’s 
and sister’s maintenance but to lead the easy life he 
loved without having to bind himself to any regular 
position and without jeopardizing the leisure he needed 
for his real work. 

Jacques caught up with his friends as they were 
crossing the Boulevard Saint Germain. 

““ . . . the inexpressible surprise,’ Daniel was say- 
ing, “‘of being introduced there to a dowager Mme. 
Ludwigson!” 

‘“T had absolutely no idea that Ludwigson could 
ever have had a mother,” said Jacques, just to join in 
’ the conversation. 

“No more had I,” Daniel went on, ‘and such a 
mother! Imagine ... But a sketch is necessary. I 
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made several, but not from life, I am sorry to say. 
Imagine a mummy blown up by clowns as a circus at- 
traction! An old Egyptian Jewess, a hundred years 
old at least, deformed by fat and gout, redolent of 
fried onions, who wears mittens, says thou to the foot- 
men, calls her son bambino, lives on dough softened 
in red wine and offers tobacco to everyone. . . .” 

“She smokes?” asked Battaincourt. 

“No, she takes snuff. She covers with her black 
snuff a necklace of diamonds with which Ludwigson 
adorned her bosom. . . .” He hesitated, amused by 
the idea which had just occurred to him: “. . . just as 
one lights a lantern in the wreckage of a house!”’ he 
added. 

Jacques smiled. His indulgence for Daniel’s 
sprightly comments was boundless. 

‘What reason did he have for revealing to you this 
awful family secret ?” 

“You struck home without knowing it. He has 
some new plans. He is a wonder.” 

“He is a wonder because he is a millionaire. If 
he were poor, he would only bea. . .” 

Daniel cut him short: “Please leave him alone. I 
like him and his idea is a good one—a collection of 
monographs: The Masters through their Works. He 
wants to publish books filled with reproductions of 
the Masters at an exceptionally low price. . . .” 

Jacques stopped listening. He felt sorrowful and 
unhappy. Why? His fatigue and the day’s excite- 
ment? His annoyance at having let himself be brought 
along when he wanted to be alone? The rubbing of 
his collar upon his neck? 

Battaincourt took his place between the two friends, 
trying to find an opportunity to ask them to be wit- 
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nesses at his marriage. For months, day and night, 
he had been thinking only of that event, with a fever- 
ish desire which was playing havoc with his pale com- 
plexion. He was near the goal at last. The legal de- 
lay, due to his parents’ opposition, was just over and 
that very day the date of the marriage had been fixed 

. . two weeks from now. ... At that thought the 
blood went to his head and he turned away to hide his 
blushes, taking off his hat and wiping his brow. 

“Don’t move,” Daniel cried. ‘It is inconceivable 
how much your profile looks like a goat’s!”’ And it 
was true. Battaincourt had a long nose, arched nostrils 
and round eyes; and in addition perspiration had curled 
a lock of twine-colored hair in a small pointed horn. 
upon his temple. 

Battaincourt replaced his hat sadly and looked past 
the Place du Carrousel and the Arc de Trajan, towards 
the Tuileries Gardens where reddish dust could be 
seen. 

Poor bleating goat, thought Daniel, who could think 
him capable of so much passion? There he goes, 
denying all his principles and quarreling with his 
family for that woman. A widow fourteen years older 
than himself. ... A disreputable widow .. . ap- 
petizing but disreputable. ... He smiled furtively, 
remembering the afternoon last autumn when Simon 
had insisted on introducing him to the beautiful widow, 
and the result the week after. At least he thought his 
conscience was clear, for he felt that afterwards he 
had done everything in his power to warn Battain- 
court against his folly; but he had encountered blind 
desire, and as he respected passion whenever he saw 


it, he had henceforth avoided the lady and followed 
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at a distance the vicissitudes of this matrimonial 
venture. 

“You are very glum for a successful candidate,” 
said Battaincourt just then, chagrined by Daniel’s 
mockery, and trying to hide it by talking to Jacques. 

“Don’t you see that he had hoped to flunk?” Daniel 
insinuated. He was taken aback by Jacques’s thought- 
ful look at him, went nearer to him and laying his hand 
upon his shoulder smiled and murmured: “. . . for 
each thing has its own distinct value.” 

These words were enough to recall to Jacques the 
whole passage which Daniel loved to quote: 

“Woe unto you if you say that your happiness is 
dead because it is not the happiness of your dreams. 
The dream of to-morrow is joy, but the joy of to-mor- 
row is another joy, and happily nothing resembles one’s 
dream, for each thing has its own value.” 

Jacques smiled. 

“Give me a cigarette,” he said. To please Daniel 
he tried to shake off his apathy. “The dream of to- 
morrow is joy... .’ He fancied he felt a joy as 
yet out of his grasp hovering about him. To-morrow? 
To be able upon waking to see through the open win- 
dow the sun shining on the tops of the trees! To- 
morrow there would be Maisons-Laffite and the de- 
lightful coolness of its shady park. 


II 


IN a quiet street in the Opera Quarter only a few 
waiting carriages indicated the presence of the cabaret, 
as it had no sign and the blinds were drawn. A groom 
pushed the swinging door for them and Daniel drew 
aside to let Jacques and Battaincourt enter as if it 
were his own home. 

Daniel’s entrance was greeted with some discreet 
exclamations. He was known there as “‘the Prophet,” 
most of the customers being unacquainted with his real 
name. ‘There were only a few people present. Be- 
hind the bar, in the recess beneath a small spiral stair- 
case, which was painted white with gold moldings 
of the same pattern as the woodwork in the rest of 
the room, and which led to the mezzanine floor, a 
piano, a violin and a ’cello were playing the current 
dances of the season. ‘The tables had been pushed 
close to the gray velvet seats and some couples were 
dancing a Boston upon the purple carpet, in the fading 
light of day softened by the lace curtains. The wings 
of the electric fans on the ceiling hummed ceaselessly 
shaking the chandeliers and the green palms and blow- 
ing the chiffon scarves about the shoulders of the 
couples who were dancing. 

The atmosphere of a new place always intoxicated 
Jacques and he followed Daniel to a table from which 
they could see into both rooms. Battaincourt had been 
seized upon by a group of young women installed in 
the back room and was already dancing. 


“You have always to be dragged to places,” said 
36 
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Daniel, “but now that you are here I am sure you are 
enjoying it. You'll have to agree that this small bar 
is very cosy?” 

“Order a cocktail for me,” said Jacques, suddenly. 
“You know the one in which there is milk, a little 
grenadine and a dash of lemon.” 

The service was taken care of by young girls dressed 
in white linen and nicknamed, “‘the nurses.” 

“Do you want me to tell you about some of the ha- 
bitués?”” Daniel went on, changing his seat and sitting 
beside Jacques. ‘“The woman dressed in blue is the 
proprietress. She is called ‘Mother Packmell,’ al- 
though, as you can see, she is still quite a desirable 
blonde. Oh, yes, she is! All evening she comes and 
goes smiling and, surrounded by her young clients, she 
looks like a fashionable dressmaker parading her man- 
nequins. Observe the sallow-complexioned man who 
is greeting her; he is talking now with the very pale 
kid who was dancing a while ago with Battaincourt, 
no, not that one, the one nearer to us. Paule, she looks 
like a pale angel, an angel a little perverse perhaps, 
but only a little. Look, now she is guzzling an extraor- 
dinary poison, it must be green curacao. ... And 
the man standing talking to her is Nivolsky the 
painter, a delightful character, a liar, a cheat and as 
full of chivalry as a musketeer. Every time he is 
late at a rendezvous, he tells the lady he had to fight 
a duel and even convinces himself for the moment | 
that he is telling the truth. He borrows money from 
everybody; he never has a cent; but he has plenty of 
talent, he pays with pictures; and do you know what he 
does to simplify matters? He goes to the country 
in the summer, paints a road on a roll of canvas, a 
real road with trees, carts, cyclists, sunset, etc... 


i) 
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and in the winter he retails his road bit by bit, according 
to his creditors’ faces and the sums he owes. He says 
he is a Russian and that he owns I don’t know how 
many ‘souls.’ So, naturally during the Russo-Japa- 
nese war everybody ragged him about staying in Mont- 
martre and showing his patriotism in cafés. Do you 
know what he did? . . . He disappeared for a whole 
year and only came back after Port Arthur was taken. 
He brought a whole lot of photos of the war, his 
pockets crammed full with them and he used to say: 
‘Do you see,*dear friend, that battery? and behind 
that, do you see the big rock and behind the big rock 
do you see the top of a gun? Well, my dear friend, 
that’s me.’ But he also had a packing case full of 
studies and during the two years that followed he paid 
all his debts with Sicilian landscapes. . . . Do you 
see, he felt that I was talking about him and he is 
showing off.” 

Jacques, who was leaning on his elbow, did not 
answer. At such times he had a stupid face; and with 
his gaping mouth, and his dead-looking eyes, he looked 
like a sleepy, bad-tempered animal. While listening he 
had been watching Nivolsky and Paule. She held her 
lipstick in her hand; then she puckered her mouth, 
placed her lipstick in it and turned it around sharply 
as if she were trying to make a hole; the painter 
meanwhile twirled her bag in his hand while talking 
to her. It was evident that there was no stronger tie 
than friendship between them, and yet she was touch- 
ing his hands, his knees, arranging his tie and once, as 
he bent over her to tell her something, she pushed him 
away gayly by laying her small white hand flat against 
his face. . . . All this disturbed Jacques. . . . 

Not far from her, a dark-haired woman, alone, 
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hunched up in her seat and enveloped in her black 
satin cape as if she were chilly, was devouring Paule 
with her eyes without, perhaps, the latter being aware 
of it. 

Jacques kept looking at all these people with a very 
serious countenance. Was he only observing, or was 
he inventing as well? After he had looked for a while 
at any group of people he endowed them with com- 
plicated feelings. He never tried to analyze what he 
thought he could see and would have been unable to put 
his intuitions into words, for he was far too wrapped 
up in the spectacle to dissociate himself from it. But to 
enter thus into communication with others—illusory 
or real—filled him with delight. 

“Who is the tall woman speaking to the bartender?” 
he asked. 

“In peacock blue with the pearls hanging down to 
her knees?” 

“Yes. How cruel she looks!” 

“That’s Marie-Josephe. She is rather beautiful and 
she has the name of an Empress. The story of her 
pearls is rather amusing. Are you listening?” Daniel 
went on, smiling. “She was the mistress of Reyvil, 
the perfumer’s son. Well, Reyvil had a legitimate 
spouse who was deceiving him with Josse, the banker. 
Are you listening ?” 

““Yes, of course.” 

“Well, you know, you look as if you were asleep. 

One day Josse, who is very wealthy, wanted to 
offer pearls to Madame Reyvil, his mistress. How was 
he going to do it without insulting Reyvil? Josse was 
not born yesterday: he invented a lottery for the bene- 
fit of repentant Magdalenes, and made the husband, 
Reyvil, buy ten tickets at one franc each and, of course, 
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had him draw the pearls that were meant for his wife. 
But everything went wrong. Reyvil wrote to Josse to 
thank him, but in a P.S., he asked him not to mention 
the lottery to Madame Reyvil as he had just sent the 
pearls to his mistress Marie-Joséphe. . . . And the 
end of the story is the most amusing part. . . . Josse 
was very angry and thought of one thing only, to get 
the necklace back or at least to get the woman who was 
wearing it. Three months later he had left Madame 
Reyvil and had taken Marie-Joséphe away from friend 
Reyvil, thus exchanging the mistress without pearls 
for the one with the necklace. And poor Reyvil, who 
has quite forgotten that the necklace cost him only ten 
francs, rails against the unfathomable ill breeding of 
courtesans to whoever will listen to him! . . 

“Hello, Werff,” he said, shaking hands with a good- 
looking young man who had just come in and who was 
greeted from one end of the room to the other with 
cries of ‘““The Apricot!’ ‘‘You know each other, don’t 
you?”’—he asked Jacques, who then held out his hand 
coldly to Werff—‘‘Good evening, most beautiful of 
women!”’ said Daniel, bending to kiss the hand of 
Paule, the pale companion of the Russian painter. 
“Allow me to introduce to you my friend Thibault.” 
Jacques had risen and the young woman looked at him 
a moment with her sickly eyes, then looked back at 
Daniel, seemed to be on the point of saying something, 
hesitated, and passed on. 

“Do you come here often?” asked Jacques. 

“No. That is, several times a week. It is a habit. 
Yet generally I tire very quickly of the same place and 
of the same people. I like to feel life changing.” 

“I passed,” thought Jacques suddenly. He felt full 
of pride and an idea came to him. 
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“Do you know what time the telegraph office closes 
at Maisons-Laffte ?” 

“It is closed by now, but if you send your father a 
telegram to-night, he’ll get it first thing in the morn- 
ing.”’ 

Jacques beckoned to the groom: “Bring me some ink 
and a telegraph blank.” 

He began writing the telegram excitedly and his 
tardy impatience to announce his success was so charac- 
teristic that Daniel smiled and bent over his shoulder, 
but looked quickly away, surprised, and also annoyed 
at his involuntary indiscretion, for instead of M. Thi- 
bault’s address, he had read: Mme. de Fontanin. 
Chemin de la Forét. Maisons-Laffite. 


The entrance of an old habituée produced a cer- 
tain amount of curiosity, as she was accompanied by a 
pretty dark-haired girl whose expectant attitude, al- 
though without any shyness, indicated that this was her 
first visit to Packmell’s. 

““A new one,”’ said Daniel, in an undertone. Werf, 
who was just passing their table, smiled. “Didn’t you 
know?” he said, ‘“Mother Juju is launching another 
one.” 

“The girl is stunning,’ declared Daniel, after a 
pause. 

Jacques turned around. She was indeed charming; 
with her clear eyes and her unpainted cheeks, she did 
not seem to belong at Mother Packmell’s. She had 
ona very pale pink linon dress without trimming of any 
kind; she had no jewels and compared to her even the 
youngest women in the place looked faded and worn. 

Daniel had gone back to his seat beside Jacques: 
“You'll have to see Mother Juju at close quarters,” he 
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said. ‘I know her very well and she is quite a charac- 
ter. She enjoys now a kind of social position, she lives 
in a rather nice apartment, she has a day at home, she 
gives parties and protects the debutantes. “The most 
interesting thing about her is that she has always re- 
fused to be a kept woman. She was a good little pros- 
titute and has never tried to rise above her station. She 
lived for thirty years with her yellow ticket, walking 
the streets between the Madeleine and the rue Drouot. 
But she divided her life into two parts; from nine in 
the morning till five at night, she was Madame Barbin, 
she led the usual life of a woman of the middle-class, 
in an apartment in the rue Richer, with a servant and 
the cares of all bourgeois women, an account book, the 
Stock Exchange quotations to see how her investments © 
were doing, domestic annoyances, family relations, Bar- 
bin nephews and nieces, anniversaries and even once a 
year a children’s party around the Christmas tree. I 
am not exaggerating. At five o’clock, every day, in all 
kinds of weather, she changed her flannel dressing 
gown for a smart tailor-made suit and went to her work 
without any disgust. She was not Madame Barbin any 
more, she was the kid, Juju, always in a good humor, 
conscientious, never tired, well known and well thought 
of in the furnished rooms along the boulevards.” 

Jacques could not stop looking at Mother Juju. 
Her face was like a country priest’s, energetic and 
good-humored but with a certain cunning; over her 
white bobbed hair she wore a fisherman’s hat. 

He repeated thoughtfully: ‘Without any dis- 
Pustye. ce Gk 

“Of course,’ replied Daniel and looking maliciously 
and a little aggressively at Jacques out of the corner of 
his eye, he murmured two verses by Whitman: 
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“You prostitutes flaunting over the trottoirs or obscene in 
your rooms, 


“Who am I that I should call you more obscene than my- 
self?” 


Daniel knew that he was offending Jacques’s mod- 
esty and was doing it on purpose, annoyed because 
Jacques managed easily to be almost chaste—perhaps 
as a reaction against the dissolute life of his friend. 
Daniel was even naive enough to be alarmed about it 
and knew that sometimes Jacques himself was a little 
uneasy about the complacent torpor of a temperament 
which at one time had shown signs of being more 
exacting. [hey had touched only once on that deli- 
cate question—one evening that winter, as they were 
coming back from the theater and were following to- 
gether the love parade along the Grands boulevards. 
Daniel had wondered at his friend’s indifference. 
“And yet I am strong,” Jacques had replied. ‘When 
I went up to be examined for my military service, I 
could see that I was one of the strongest. . . .”’. And 
Daniel recalled the imperceptible anxiety which had 
shaken his friend’s voice. 

His recollections were interrupted by Favery who, 
he saw in the distance, turned towards them. With a 
studied nonchalance he was handing his hat, stick and 
gloves to the cloak-room attendant and, laughing al- 
ready, he said to Jacques: 

“Hlasn’t your brother come yet?” 

Favery was wearing a collar a trifle too high and 
new clothes which looked as if they were borrowed for 
the occasion. He thrust his freshly-shaven chin for- 
ward with a smart air which made Werff say: ‘“The 
budding Professor is bent on conquering Babylon.” 
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“T got through,” Jacques thought. He was tempted 
to sneak away and take the train to Maisons-Laffite 
that very evening; only the thought that Antoine had 
promised to join him and was due any time now pre- 
vented him from carrying out his impulse. He said to 
himself, I won’t go to-night but very early to-morrow. 
Already he felt bathed in the fresh air and could see 
the early sun absorbing the dew from the trees along 
the avenue. . . . Packmell’s was forgotten. .. . 

The sudden lighting of all the chandeliers roused 
him from his trance. “I got through,” he thought once 
more, to assure himself of his contact with reality. 
He looked for his friend and saw him in a corner en- 
gaged in whispering to Mother Juju. Daniel was sit- 
ting sideways on a chair and his animated way of talk- 
ing showed to advantage the graceful carriage of his 
head, the intelligence in his face, in his eyes, in his 
smile,’and the elegance of his hands; they were all as 
eloquent as his lips. Jacques never tired of looking at 
him. ‘How good-looking he is,” he thought, without 
actually putting it into words. ‘“‘How wonderful it is 
that a young human being, full of life, should be so 
totally absorbed in the present moment. His attitude 
is so natural; he does not know that I am looking at 
him, the possibility does not even occur to him; he is 
not afraid of being watched. To catch a human being 
unawares, to see his innermost self! Are there people 
who really in a public place can forget their surround- 
ings? He is absolutely engrossed in what he is saying. 
I am never natural. I could never let myself go as he 
does—unless I was in a room away from all eyes— 
and maybe not even then.” He reflected a moment. 
“Daniel is not an observer, and that’s why the spectacle 
does not interest him; he can remain himself. I am 
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the prey of the outside world,” he concluded, getting 
up. 
“No, my beautiful Prophet, no use insisting any 
more. ‘That child is not for you,” Mother Juju was 
just saying to Daniel, and his eyes had such an angry 
look that she began to laugh: ‘‘Well, well! Assieds- 
toi, petit, ¢a va passer.” 

(That was, with other clichés such as: “Enfant, sois 
mon fétiche!” or, “Ca n’intéresse personne,” or else, 
“Tout ca n’est rien, tant quon a la santé’’—it was one 
of those absurd phrases which varied with the seasons 
and which the frequenters of the place used constantly 
with the smiles of the initiated. ) 

“How did you get to know her?” Daniel went on, 
with a stubborn expression. 

“No, my beautiful one. I tell you she is not for you. 
She is an exceptional kid, easygoing, soft, a real 
pearl!” 

“Well, can’t you at least tell me how you got to 
know her?” 

“You'll leave her alone?” 

OVsg 2? 

“Well, it was when I was laid up with pleurisy. Do 
you remember? She heard about it and came without 
asking anybody’s permission. Please remember that I 
scarcely knew her. I had helped her once or twice, but 
very little. You ought to know that she has had real 
trouble already, the poor child! A very tragic story 
—a gentleman whom she loved and a child—you 
would never believe it, would you?—a child who died 
at birth, you can’t talk to her about children without 
her bursting into tears. Well, when I had my pleurisy, 
she installed herself at my bedside like a Sister of 
Mercy and took care of me night and day for more 
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than six weeks, much better than if she had been my 
own child. She placed a hundred cupping glasses on 
me in twenty-four hours; yes, my dear; she simply 
saved my life and she did not spend any money! A 
pearl! So I decided I would see her through. She is 
so young, she has seen nothing of the world as yet, ex- 
cept her betrayer. I am going to start her, but I want 
her to have a good start, and you can help me, I'll tell 
you how. I have been with her constantly for three 
months. First, I had to find a name for her. Her own 
name is Victorine, Victorine le Gad! Le Gad in two 
words is all right, but Victorine was absolutely out of 
the question, so I changed it to Rinette. Not bad, hey? 
And the same about everything. Colin has taught her 
how to speak. She hada Brittany accent which amused 
everybody and now she has just a trace of it left, 
rather foreign, slightly English, which is charming. In 
a fortnight she learned to boston and she is as light as 
a feather. Besides she is not stupid—she sings with- 
out any false notes and has a sympathetic voice, rather 
vulgar at times, but I adore that. Now her sails are set 
and to-night I am putting her out to sea. All I need is 
some good wind to make her go. Now, be nice. You 
can help me.” 

“T talked to Ludwigson about her, who is like a 
jumping jack since Bertha dropped him. He has prom- 
ised to come to see the kid to-night. I want you to tell 
him that you like her and he'll be wild for her. You 
see, a Ludwigson is exactly what the child needs. Her 
only idea is to lay by a small nest egg and go back to 
Brittany. The women from Brittany are all like that. 
All they want is a hut on the market-place, a white head- 
dress and processions. Well, that’s Brittany! She is 
not asking for the impossible, so she may get what she 
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wants quickly with my advice and if she has some sense. 
I want her to put aside about two thousand francs after 
the New Year, which I’ll invest for her, I know where 
already. Do you know anything about gold mines?” 


Loud voices were shouting: “‘Dinner is served.” 

Daniel joined Jacques. 

“Hasn’t your brother come yet? Well, let’s take 
our seats anyway.” 

There was a kind of fluttering around the long table 
laid for twenty people. Daniel managed so well that 
Jacques was placed on Rinette’s left. Mother Juju did 
not leave her side and was as close as she could be on 
the right, but just when Jacques was going to sit down 
and after everybody else was settled, Daniel hustled 
him out: “Change with me,” and without waiting he 
took him roughly by the arm to push him aside and 
Jacques felt Daniel’s fingers so tight on his wrist that 
he had to restrain himself in order not to cry out with 
pain. 

But Daniel was far from any thought of apologiz- 
ing. “Mother Juju,” he said, “I think it would be only 
decent to introduce me to my neighbor.” 

“There you are,” grumbled the old woman, having 
just discovered Daniel’s maneuver. ‘Then she said to 
everybody, “‘Let me introduce to all of you, Made- 
moiselle Rinette,’’ and, in a threatening tone: “One of 
my protégées.”’ 

“Introduce us! Introduce us!” cried several voices. 

“Such nonsense,’ Mother Juju sighed and getting up 
unwillingly, she took off her hat and threw it to one of 
the ‘‘nurses’” who was serving. ‘The Prophet,” she 
began, pointing to Daniel, ‘‘a real scamp!” 
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“How do you do, Monsieur,” said the girl prettily. 
Daniel took her hand and kissed it. 

“Go on!” 

“His friend, I don’t know his name,’ went on 
Mother Juju, pointing to Jacques. 

‘How do you do, Monsieur,” Rinette said. 

“And the others, Paule, Sylvia, Madame Dolorés 
and an unknown child: The Miracle Child. Werff, 
nicknamed ‘The Apricot,’ Gaby, the Idiot .. .” 

‘Thank you,” interrupted a sneering voice, “I would 
rather be known by the name of my ancestors: Favery, 
Mademoiselle, one of your most devoted admirers.” 

“Enfant, sois mon fétiche .. .” said an ironical 
voice. 

“Lily and Harmonica, or the Inseparables,”’ went on 
Mother Juju, without listening. ‘““The Colonel, Beauti- 
ful Maud, a gentleman I don’t know with two ladies I 
know very well but whose names I have forgotten. An 
empty chair. Another one. Battaincourt, alias Little 
Batt’! Marie-Joséphe and her pearls. Madame Pack- 
mell.”’, Then dropping a curtsey, ‘““And Mother Juju, 
at your service.” 

“How do you do, Monsieur—how do you do, Made- 
moiselle, how do you do, how do you do,” went on 
Rinette in silvery tones, smiling without shyness. 

“We can’t call her Mademoiselle Rinette,” said 
Favery, “her name is Mamzelle How-do-you-do!”’ 

“All right,” said the girl. 

“A cheer for Mamzelle How-do-you-do!”’ 

She was laughing and appeared delighted with the 
noise made in her honor. 

‘‘Now for the soup,” said Mother Packmell. 

Jacques touched Daniel’s elbow and showed him the 
red mark on his wrist: 
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‘“What was the matter with you?” 

Daniel looked at him, amused, without any qualms 
whatever, his eyes full of fire, and rather wild. 

“I am he that aches with amorous love,” he said, 
lowering his voice. 

Jacques looked at Rinette, who was just then turning 
his way. He met her eyes. They were green, fresh 
and liquid, like oysters. 

Daniel went on: 

“Does the earth gravitate? Does not all matter, 
aching, attract all matter?” 

“So the body of me to all I meet or know.” 

Jacques frowned. It was not the first time he had 
assisted at the beginning of one of those outbursts of 
passion which hurled Daniel towards pleasure in such a 
way that nothing could interfere. And each time, in 
spite of himself, Jacques’s friendship had grown cold. 
An amusing detail changed the course of his thoughts. 
He noticed that Daniel’s nostrils were covered inside 
with very dark hair which made them appear like holes 
ina mask. He looked at the hands of the Prophet, his 
beautiful outstretched hands also covered with the 
same dark hair. ‘‘Vir pilosus,” he thought and felt 
very much tempted to smile. 

But Daniel was bending over again and said, with- 
out changing his tone and as if he were finishing the 
Whitman quotation: 

“Fill up your neighbor’s glass, my dear 

“Madame Packmell, the menu is unreadable to- 
night,” lisped: somebody from the other side of the 
table. 

“Madame Packmell will have a double zero,” de- 
creed Favery. 


Rd 
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“Tout ca n’est rien, tant qu’on a la santé,” replied 


the beautiful blonde philosophically. 

Jacques was sitting beside Paule, the perverse angel 
with the very pale skin. Next her sat a woman with 
a large bosom who did not utter a word and dried her 
lips after every spoonful. Further along and almost 
opposite Jacques sat the dark-haired woman whom 
Mother Juju had called Mme. Dolorés, her forehead 
hidden by a lot of curly hair. At her side sat a boy 
seven or eight years old, poorly clad in black, who was 
following all the movements of the guests with his clear 
eyes, his face lighted by a smile from time to time. 

‘Were you not given any soup?” Jacques asked his 
neighbor. 

“T never take any, thank you.” 

She kept her eyes lowered and when she raised them 
it was to look at Daniel. She had done everything she 
could to sit beside him and at the last moment she had 
seen him give Jacques his chair, so she had a grudge 
against Jacques. Where did he come from with his 
pimply face and his boil at the back of his neck? She 
hated red-haired people and although his hair “was 
really brown it looked red and to cap all, with his fore- 
head hidden by hair and his heavy jaw, he looked like a 
brute. 

“Well, well, why on earth don’t you put on your 
napkin?” said Mme. Dolorés aloud to the small boy, 
shaking him in order to tie properly around his neck 
the calendered napkin which half covered him. 

“When a woman tells her age,’’ Favery was shout- 
ing at Marie-Joséphe, “‘it is because she is not that age 
any longer. I tell you that she entered the Conserva- 
toire at the age limit forty-five years ago exactly, with 
a birthday certificate belonging to her younger sister 
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which gave her ten years less. . . . That makes . . .” 

“Ca n’intéresse personne!” said Mother Juju in an 
aside. 

‘“‘Favery is one of those people who can never take 
part in a conversation without first recalling the fact 
that the acceleration of gravity is nine meters eighty in 
Paris,” remarked Werff, who had long ago studied to 
become an engineer. He had been nicknamed ‘“‘the 
Apricot” because of his skin, which outdoor sports had 
made golden and spotted with freckles. He was a 
superb male with undulating shoulders, high cheek 
bones and heavy lips. In the evening the happiness of 
his muscles, appeased by the day’s efforts, showed in 
his blue eyes and on his glowing cheeks. 

“No one knows why he died,” said someone. 

“Do you know why he lived?” replied a mocking 
voice. 

“Hurry up,” said Mme. Dolorés to the boy, “‘you 
know there is a dessert here but you won’t get any.”’ 

“Why?” asked the boy, looking at her with his 
radiant eyes. 

“You won’t get any because I don’t want you to. 
Obey me. Hurry up.” She saw that Jacques was lis- 
tening and smiled the smile of an accomplice. “He is 
very difficult to please, you see,” she went on, “he is 
afraid of everything he doesn’t know. He’s used to 
pigeon pie, I don’t think! Cabbage and bacon, more 
likely. But he had been spoiled, pampered and caressed 
as an only child always is, and especially since his 
mother was ill for such a long time! Yes, yes,” she 
said, passing her hand over his close-shaven round 
head, ‘‘a spoiled child. It has been very bad for him, 
but things will be different now that he is with his aunt. 
He wanted to keep his curls just as if he were a girl. 
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Imagine! Well, no more whims and pettings for him. 
Go on, eat, the gentleman is looking at you. Hurry!” 
Pleased to have someone to listen to her, she smiled 
again at Jacques and Paule: ‘He is an orphan,” she 
declared in a self-satisfied tone. ‘He lost his mother 
this week, a woman who had married a brother of 
mine. She died of tuberculosis at her home in Lor- 
raine. Poor boy,” she added, “he is really lucky that 
I was there to take charge of him, for he has no one 
but me. He is going to give me a lot of trouble.” 

The boy had stopped eating and was looking at his 
aunt. Did he understand? 

He asked in a strange voice: “Is it my own mamma 
who is dead?” 

‘“That’s none of your business. Eat.” 

“Don’t want to any more.” 

“You see how he is!’ went on Mme. Dolorés. 
“Well, yes, it is your mother who is dead. And now 
please obey. If you don’t eat you won’t get any ice 
cream.” 

Just then Paule turned her head and Jacques thought 
he recognized in her expression the same uneasiness he 
felt. She had a slender, swanlike neck and it was very 
pale, much paler than her cheeks. Her slender grace 
attracted his attention favorably. He looked at her 
clear, delicate skin and felt a choking sensation in his 
throat. He tried to find something to say, failed and 
smiled. She was looking at him stealthily. He ap- 
peared to her less ugly than he had a while ago. But 
a sudden heart attack made her turn white and she laid 
her hands upon the edge of the table and bent back her 
head, biting her tongue to keep from fainting. 

Jacques saw what was happening. She looked like a 
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bird who had come to die there on the table-cloth. He 
murmured: ‘“‘What’s the matter?” 

He could see between her half-closed eyelids, the 
white of her turned-up eyes. She made an effort and 
muttered without moving. 

“Say nothing.” 

He had a lump in his throat and would have been 
unable to speak, but in any case nobody was paying 
any attention to them. He looked at Paule’s hands. 
Her fingers, as transparent as small wax candles, were 
so livid that the nails made violet spots. 

“My alarm clock goes off at half-past six in a saucer 
placed on top of a glass,” Favery was explaining to his 
female neighbor with self-satisfied cooings. 

Paule was now a little less pale, and was opening her 
eyes again. She turned her head and smiled weakly to 
thank Jacques for his silence. 

“It is over,” she whispered. “They always come 
suddenly. They are just heart attacks.” And with her 
lips a little contracted still, she added, not without 
melancholy: ‘‘Assieds-toi, petit, ¢a va passer.” 

He wanted to take her in his arms, to carry her far 
away from that terrible place. He thought of giving 
up his life to make her well. How much love he felt 
for any weak human being who would ask for, or only 
accept, the help of his strength. 

He was on the point of confiding his impossible 
dream to Daniel, but Daniel was far from thinking 
about Jacques. 

Daniel was talking with Mother Juju, from whom 
he was separated by Rinette. It was a pretext to turn 
to his neighbor and to be nearer her warmth. Although 
he had surrounded her with discreet attentions, his plan 
had been to avoid speaking to her since the meal began. 
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And yet it was plain that he was thinking only about 
her, several times she had caught him looking at her, 
and each time without knowing why, instead of pleas- 
ing her, his look provoked in her a feeling of disgust, 
and the charm of his virile face irritated her although 
she was succumbing to it. 

At the other end of the table a rather animated dis- 
cussion was taking place. 

“How fatuous you are!” the Apricot shouted to 
Favery. 

The other agreed: 

“That’s what I often say to myself.” 

“Evidently you don’t say it loudly enough.” 

There was some laughter, and Werff kept his. advan- 
tage: 

“My dear Favery,” he declared, raising his voice on 
purpose. ‘‘You have just talked to me about women 
like someone who has never known how . . . to talk 
to them!” 

Daniel looked at Favery, who was laughing, and 
thought he saw the future professor looking in 
Rinette’s direction as if the discussion had been about 
her. His glance was daring and full of concupiscence 
and the antipathy Daniel felt for Favery became much 
more pronounced. He knew several anecdotes to his 
disadvantage, and a cruel desire to tell some of them to 
Rinette took hold of him. He always gave in to that 
kind of temptation. In order to be heard only by the 
two women he lowered his voice and bent towards 
Mother Juju in a way which included Rinette as a third 
in the conversation, and asked unconcernedly: 

‘Do you know the story of Favery and the adulter- 
ous woman ?”’ 

“No,” said the old woman, very much intrigued. 
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“Tell me. And give me a cigarette. Dinner is very 
slow to-night.” 

“One day—she had been his mistress for quite a 
while—she arrived at his home with a suitcase: ‘I am 
sick of everything. I want to live with you and so 
on... .' ‘What about your husband?’—‘My hus- 
band? [have just written to him: Dear . . . Eugene, 
I have reached the turning point of my life, and so on. 
. . . I need someone who really loves me and whom I 
can love and so on. .. . I have found that someone, 
so I am leaving you.’ ” 

“Well, Favery as a lover, you know... !” 

“That was her own affair. Listen to what followed. 
Favery was horrified. There he was with a woman in 
his arms and what’s worse, a woman who would soon 
be free, divorced, who would demand marriage. .. . 
It is, then, that he had what he calls a stroke of genius. 
He wrote to the husband: ‘Sir, I recognize that it is in 
order to follow me that your wife has left your bed 
and board. Greetings. Favery.’”’ 

“That was very frank and splendid,” Rinette mur- 
mured. 

“Not so much so as you think,” Daniel replied with 
a rather wicked smile: ‘You'll see, Favery was only 
taking his precautions for the future very cleverly. He 
knew that the husband would use that letter in court, 
and that the law forbids the lover to marry his accom- 
plice—‘It is quite useful to know the law,’ he always 
adds when he tells the story.” 

Rinette reflected. She understood at last: “How 
nasty!”’ she exclaimed. 

Daniel, who had his head inclined towards her, felt 
her breath full upon his face and his lips. He breathed 
deeply and almost shut his eyes. 
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“He left her?” asked the old woman. 

Daniel did not answer her. Rinette was looking at 
him and he kept his eyelids half-shut as he felt he could 
not hide the intensity of his desire. She saw closely 
his smooth skin, the cruel line of his mouth, his eye- 
lashes hiding his eyes—and as if she had discovered 
long ago the hypocrisy in his face, she revolted instinc- 
tively. 

‘What became of the woman?” asked Mother 
Juju. 

Daniel had recovered his balance but his voice was 
trembling slightly still: 

“Tt is said that she killed herself,” he said. “Favery 
swears that she had tuberculosis.’’ He tried to laugh 
and passed his hand over his forehead. 

Rinette was sitting up very straight and bracing her- 
self against her chair in order to be as far away as pos- 
sible from Daniel. Why did she suddenly feel so up- 
set, because of his face, his smile, his eyes? Every- 
thing about the good-looking young man was revolting 
to her, his way of bending over, the elegance of all his 
movements and, above all, of his hands, his long, 
nervous hands. She would never have believed that 
she could have so much aversion for any stranger. 

“Well, does that mean that I am a coquette?” ex- 
‘claimed Marie-Joséphe, calling the whole table to wit- 
ness. 

Battaincourt smiled naively: ‘“‘Well, it is not my fault 
if the French language has only that word to indicate 
that most charming of all qualities, a desire to 
pleases. —.” 

“Heavens, how awful!” shrieked Mme. Dolorés. 
Everybody turned towards her, but she had been 
speaking to the little boy who had just upset a spoon- 
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ful of ice cream on his black coat. She dragged him 
out to the lavatory. 

Jacques hastened to make use of her absence: ‘‘Do 
you know her?” he asked Paule, happy to be able to go 
closer to her. 

“A little.” She was not inclined to be talkative and 
felt sad, but Jacques had been nice to her a while ago, 
so she went on: “She is not ill-natured, you know. And 
then she is rich. She lived for a long time with a man 
who wrote for the theater and after that she married a 
pharmacist who died. She still draws big dividends 
from the sale of his specialties. You know the Coricide 
Dolorés, surely? You don’t? You'll have to tell her 
you don’t, for she always carries samples in her bag. 
She’ll give you one some day. It is an extraordinary 
corn cure, you’ll see. She is quite a character. In her 
house she has a dozen or more cats she has picked up 
everywhere, and some fishes in a big aquarium in her 
bedroom. She adores animals!” 

“But she does not like children.” 

Paule shook her head: ‘‘That’s the kind of woman 
she is,’’ she concluded. 

She was breathing with difficulty and Jacques noticed 
it but, nevertheless, he tried to prolong their conversa- 
tion. The thought that she had a weak heart brought 
rather tactlessly to his lips: 

“Te coeur a ses raisons que la raison ne connait pas.” 

She remained thoughtful for a second. 

“Que la raison n’a pas,” she corrected, tapping the 
measure on the table with her fingers. ‘Otherwise the 
verse does not scan.” 

He wanted her in spite of everything and yet he 
already felt less disposed to give up his life to serve 
her. “I am ready to love anyone who lets me into 
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their confidence the least little bit,’ he thought. He 
remembered when he had been aware of that for the 
first time, during the walk he had taken last summer 
in the Viroflay forest with some of Antoine’s com- 
rades, including a Swedish girl, a medical student, who 
had leaned upon his arm and told him of her childhood. 

Suddenly it struck him that Antoine had not come 
yet, and it was half-past nine! 

He felt a nervous apprehension, and forgetting 
everything else, he shook Daniel by the arm. 

“T am sure something has happened!” 

“Something has happened!” 

“To Antoine!” 

Just then everyone started to leave the table. They 
both rose. Daniel did not want to leave Rinette and 
tried to reassure him: “Look here, you are mad! Doc- 
tors ... One patient would be enough to. . .” 

But Jacques had already gone, unable to fight against 
his presentiment. He ran to the cloakroom and with- 
out saying good-by to anyone, without a thought for 
Paule, he rushed out. ‘‘I am the one who wished An- 
toine harm,” he was repeating to himself, frightened. 
“ItisI. ..I... so that I could wear a black suit, 
like the young man we saw on the carrefour 


Medicis! .. .” 


The three musicians had started to play and some 
couples were already dancing in the barroom. Daniel 
saw Favery raising his chin as if he were feeling the 
wind and looking at Rinette with his blinking eyes. He 
forestalled him quickly. 

“A Boston?” 

She had seen him coming and was looking at him 
with hostility; she let him bow slightly before refusing. 
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He hid his surprise and smiled: ‘“Why not?” he 
said, imitating her intonation. He made so certain of 
making her do as he wished that he said: “‘Let us go,” 
and made a step in her direction. His movement was 
too full of assurance and it made her revolt completely. 

“Not with you,” she said emphatically. 

“Not with me?’ he repeated, while his black eyes 
defied hers and said: ‘‘When I make up my mind!” 

She turned away and seeing Favery, who had hesi- 
tated to approach her, she went up to him as if he had 
already invited her and began dancing without saying 
a word. 

Ludwigson had arrived, wearing his evening clothes 
with his straw hat. He was standing near the bar 
talking to Mother Packmel! and Marie-Josephe, play- 
ing familiarly with the latter’s rope of pearls. But he 
was inspecting the room without seeming to do so, his 
sleepy eyes gleaming under his tortoise-like eyelids and 
falling from time to time upon someone or something 
with all the force of a blow from a heavy cane. 

Mother Juju was circulating among the couples, try- 
ing to reach Rinette. She caught up with her at last 
and pushed her elbow: 

“Quick, and do as I told you.” 

Daniel had been cornered by Paule but was not pay- 
ing any attention to her. He saw Mother Juju join, 
in the most natural way, the group around Marie- 
Joséphe while Rinette, stopping her dancing, went and 
sat down at a far-away table in the back room. Almost 
at once Ludwigson and Mother Juju crossed both 
rooms to join her. Ludwigson stiffened his chest when 
he walked, like an old style coachman, especially when 
he felt people were looking at him; he knew quite well 
that nature had saddled him with the hips of an houri 
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and that they moved from right to left as soon as he 
hurried so that he always watched himself. Rinette 
held out her hand and he pressed his thick lips to it. 
In the movement he made to do that Daniel saw his 
rather flat head, to which was plastered his carefully 
smoothed hair. “He has a certain attraction, after 
all,” he thought. ‘There is something of the porter 
about this Levantine Punchinello, but something of the 
grand-vizier as well.” 

Ludwigson took off his gloves slowly while apprais- 
ing Rinette with his expert eyes. Then he sat down 
opposite her and Mother Juju beside him. Something 
to drink had already been brought without Ludwigson 
having ordered anything. His habits were known. He 
never drank champagne, only plain Asti, not iced, not 
even cold, rather hot.—‘‘Lukewarm,”’ he used to say, 
“like the juice of a fruit which has been exposed to the 
sun.” 

Daniel left Paule, lighted a cigarette, went over to 
the bar, shook hands with several people and then sat 
down in the back room. Ludwigson and Mother Juju 
had their backs turned to him, but he was just oppo- 
site Rinette although separated from her by all the 
width of the room. 

An animated conversation was going on around the 
glasses filled with Asti. Rinette was smiling at the 
fine remarks of Ludwigson, who was obviously 
charmed and was putting himself out greatly for her 
sake. When she became aware that Daniel was spy- 
ing on them, she exaggerated her gayety. 

Through the open doors which connected the two 
rooms one could see the couples passing forward and 
backward. Behind the bar, a young chicken with pink 
cheeks, looking like a Lawrence, had climbed on one of 
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the steps of the white staircase and there, holding the 
banister with both hands, standing on one foot, beat- 
ing time with the other, turning up her nose, she was 
accompanying the orchestra, shouting at the top of her 
voice, an absurd chorus which everybody that summer 
knew by heart: 

“Timélou, lamélou, pan, pan timéla!”’ 

With his cigarette in his mouth Daniel leaned on his 
elbows and looked straight at Rinette. He had stopped 
smiling, his face was rigidly set and his lips tightly 
drawn. ‘Where have I seen him?” the young woman 
asked herself. She was laughing loudly and taking care 
to look away from Daniel, but she did it less and less 
easily, and like a lark drawn by a mirror, her atten- 
tion was becoming more and more involved in his 
tenacious look, a look veiled but not vague, seemingly 
fixed on a point far behind Rinette, a stare which re- 
mained acute and persistent, a burning and magnetic 
stare which she succeeded in avoiding, but each time 
with a greater effort. 

Suddenly Daniel felt something moving against him. 
His nerves were so much on edge that he could not help 
shaking. It was the young orphan wrapped in Do- 
lorés’ silky coat, asleep on the cushioned seat with his 
finger to his mouth and glistening tears trembling upon 
his eyelashes. 

The music had stopped and the violinist was passing 
the hat from table to table. When he went to Daniel, 
Daniel gave him a bank note. 

“Play the next Boston for a quarter of an hour with- 
out stopping,” he whispered. The dark eyes blinked 
acquiescingly. 

Daniel felt that Rinette was watching him and he 
raised his head and looked straight at her. He knew 
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that he had won the day. Once or twice, just to make 
sure, he gave himself the pleasure of looking away and 
turning back to be certain that she was still looking at 
him. Then he stared at her unabashed. 

As Ludwigson became more and more entranced and 
more and more amiable, Rinette’s attention became 
more and more superficial and spasmodic. ‘The violin 
began a new dance. From the first movement of its 
bow she understood from Daniel’s drawn face that 
something decisive was going to happen. And she 
was right. Daniel rose quite calmly and without ceas- 
ing to look at his prey, crossed the room and came 
straight to her. He had time to say to himself, “I am 
risking my position at Ludwigson’s.”’ That thought 
was a whiplash to his desire. Rinette watched him 
coming and her fixed stare was so peculiar that Lud- 
wigson and Mother Juju turned simultaneously. Lud- 
wigson thought that Daniel was coming to greet him 
and started to invite him to sit down; but Daniel did 
not even bother to recognize him. He bent over and 
looked deeply into the green eyes which showed as 
much fear as consent. She rose, conquered, and without 
saying a word he put his arm around her waist and 
drew her to him. They both disappeared into the 
room where the orchestra was playing. 

Ludwigson and Mother Juju sat petrified for a mo- 
ment, following the couple with their eyes. Then they 
looked at each other. 

“What cheek!’ she stammered, and her double chin 
was trembling with emotion and rage. 

Ludwigson raised his eyebrows without ans-vering. 
It was impossible for him with his yellow complexion 
to become pale. He put out his enormous hands, 
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whose nails were as dark as cornelian, towards his glass 
and drank some Asti. 

Mother Juju was breathing as if she had just been 
running. 

“There is a young jackass who won’t work for you 
very much longer, I suppose!’ she said with the dry 
laugh of a woman avenging herself. 

He seemed surprised: “Monsieur de Fontanin? 
Why?” 

He smiled like a gentleman who does not stoop to 
such pettiness and with great calm put on his gloves. 
Of course he may have been quite amused by the ad- 
venture. He took out his pocketbook, threw a note on 
the table, rose and bowed courteously to Mother Juju, 
and went towards the door. When he reached the 
room where they were dancing he stopped upon the 
threshold to wait until the couple passed in front of 
him. Daniel met his sleepy glance in which vindictive- 
ness was mingled with envy and admiration. A minute 
later Daniel saw him as he followed the seat along 


_ the wall towards the door, and disappeared in the re- 
_ volving door, which seemed to pick him up as if he 


were on the crest of a wave and throw him out. 
Daniel danced without haste. His body appeared to 
be motionless, and he held his head very erect with a 
kind of half-stiffness, half-ease, dancing only on his tip 
toes which never left the floor. Rinette, almost un- 
conscious, intoxicated, uncertain whether she was angry 


or delighted, followed every move of her partner as 
if she had never danced with anyone but him. After 


ten minutes they were left alone on the floor, as the 
other couples had tired and formed a circle around 
them. Five more minutes went by, and they were 
still dancing. At last, after another encore, the or- 
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chestra begged to be excused. They danced the last 
measures: she, half-fainting upon his shoulder; he, 
grave, his eyelids half-hiding his burning eyes, which 
made her tremble alternately with anger and desire. 

They were applauded. 

Daniel brought Rinette back to Ludwigson’s table, 
sat down quite casually in the vacant chair, asked for 
a fourth champagne glass, filled it with Asti, raised it 
gayly to Mother Juju and emptied it. 

‘“‘Pouah!”’ he said, “‘what syrup!” 

Rinette burst out laughing nervously and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

Mother Juju looked at Daniel admiringly. Her 
rage had disappeared. She rose, shrugged her shoul- 
ders and sighed drolly. 

“Tout ¢a n’est rien, tant qu’on a la santé!” 


Half an hour later Rinette and Daniel came out 
together from Packmell’s. It had been raining. 

The groom said: ‘A cab?” 

“Tet us walk a little first,” said Rinette. Her voice 
had a softness which Daniel perceived joyfully. 

In spite of the shower the air was still sultry. The 
streets were empty and badly lighted and they walked 
along slowly upon the glistening sidewalk. 

A soldier passed them holding two women by the 
waist and amusing himself by making them change 
step: “One, Two! Not that way! Start on the 
left foot: One, Two!” For a long time their laugh- 
ter echoed among the silent houses. 

When leaving the bar Rinette had expected Daniel 
to put his arm through hers, but Daniel enjoyed an- 
ticipating his pleasures so much that he loved to post- 
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pone until the very last minute. She nestled close to 
him after a stroke of distant lightning. 

“The storm is not over. It is going to rain again.” 

“That will be delightful,” he replied in a caressing 
tone, which expressed all kinds of things. It was too 
subtle for her and she did not understand his reserve. 
She said: “You know I can’t get rid of the idea that 
I have seen you before.”’ 

He smiled in the darkness, grateful to her because 
she said only the usual things. He was far from sus- 
pecting that she really thought she had met him some- 
where. To tease her, he was on the point of answer- 
ing I, also, and of persuading her to try to recall 
where they had met; but he decided it would be much 
more fun to intrigue her by his silence. 

“Why do they call you the Prophet?” she went on 
after a moment’s pause. 

“Because my name is Daniel.” 

“Daniel what?” 

He hesitated, not caring to give himself away even 
a little. Yet since Rinette’s curiosity was absolutely 
guileless he did not like to invent a name to tell her. 

“Daniel de Fontanin,” he said. 

She did not answer but gave a start. He thought 
she had stumbled and wanted to help her. She made 
a movement to avoid him and that was enough to 
make him want to take her arm; she avoided his 
touch by jumping aside and, changing the direction 
in which they were walking, she started down a side 
street. He thought she was playing and he played 
too; but she quickened her pace and really appeared 
to be fleeing before him, so that he was hard pressed 
to keep close to her without running. He was de- 
lighted; this quick march in the silent quarter was like 
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a chase. However, he grew a little tired, and as she 
turned down a dark street which would bring them 
back to where they had started, he tried to stop her 
and attempted for the third time to seize her arm. 
She escaped from him again. 

This annoyed him and he said: ‘This is very 
stupid. Please stop,” but she still fled, seeking the 
shadows and going from one street to another as if 
she really wanted him to lose track of her. Suddenly 
she began to run. With a few strides he caught up 
with her and blocked her flight in a doorway. There 
he saw upon her face a frightened expression which 
could not be assumed. 

‘What is the matter?” 

She was out of breath and remained crouching in 
the damp corner, wild-eyed, looking fixedly at him. 
He did not understand, but could see that something 
serious had happened to her. He tried to embrace 
her and she disengaged herself so decisively that a 
flounce of her dress was torn. 

“But what on earth is the matter?” he repeated, 
stepping back. ‘‘Are you afraid of me? Don’t you 
feel well?” 

She was seized by a fit of nervous trembling and 
could not utter a word, but she kept looking at him. 
He still did not understand, and yet he took pity on 
her: ‘Do you want me to leave you?” he proposed. 

She nodded, and he felt he had almost been ridicu- 
lous. ‘Really? You want me to go away?” he went 
on, putting as much sweetness into his voice as if he 
were trying not to frighten a lost child. 

“Yes!” she whispered almost rudely. 

Now that it was quite plain that she was not play- 
ing, he felt how utterly ungentlemanly it would be to 
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insist. He renounced her and decided to act gal- 
lantly. 

“All right, so be it,” he said, “the only thing is that 
I can’t leave you like this in a doorway, in the middle 
of the night! We'll walk a few steps till we find a cab 
and then I'll leave you. . . . Will you?” 

They started silently towards the Avenue de 
POpéera, the lights of which they could see long be- 
fore reaching it. They met a taxi on the prowl, 
which at a sign from Daniel drew up to the curb. 
Rinette obstinately kept her eyes lowered. Daniel 
opened the door, and as she stepped upon the running 
board, she turned around and looked at his face as if 
she could not help studying it again. He tried to 
smile, removed his hat and assumed the attitude of a 
friend who is saying good-by. When she was quite 
certain that he would not try to accompany her, her 
features relaxed, she gave the driver her address, and 
then turning to Daniel, she murmured apologetically: 
“I’m sorry, you must leave me to-night, Daniel. ‘To- 
morrow I’ll explain everything.” 

“All right, till to-morrow,” he said, bowing, “but 
where?” 

“Yes, that’s so, where?”’ she repeated naively. ‘‘At 
Madame Juju’s, if you like, yes, at Madame Juju’s, at 
three o’clock.” 

“All right. Three o’clock.”’ 

He held out his hand, she put out hers and with his 
lips he brushed the tip of her gloved hand. 

The taxi started. 

It was only then that Daniel felt angry. Then he 
saw the young woman lean out of the taxi and stop 
the driver. 

He came up to it in one stride. Rinette had al- 
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ready opened the door and he saw she was crouching 
in a corner, her eyes wide open in the dark. He 
understood and jumped in beside her. When he took 
her in his arms, she crushed her lips against his and 
he felt that she did not give in through weakness or 
fear, but that she was offering herself. She was sob- 
bing as if she were in despair and was mumbling unin- 
telligible words: 

vi should like-=.«, 1: shouldiitke...- - 

Daniel was quite taken aback to hear: 

“T should like to have a child by you!” 

“Same address, sir?” asked the driver. 


III 


AFTER he left Jacques and his friends, Antoine went 
to Passy, where he had to visit a patient who had 
pneumonia. From there he went to his father’s house 
in the rue de |’Université, where he still shared the 
ground floor with his brother, as he had for the last 
five years. As he sat smoking a cigarette in the car- 
riage which brought him home, he suddenly realized 
that his small patient was really better, that his day’s 
work as a doctor was over and that he felt exceedingly 
well. 

“T must say that last night I was far from being 
high-spirited. Generally, when expectoration ceases 
as abruptly as it did . . . Pulsus bonus, urina bona, 
sed eager montur. ... The only thing now is to try 
to avoid endocarditis. . . . The mother is still rather 
pretty . . . and Paris is also very pretty to-night.” 

As he passed he noticed the thick shrubberies of the 
Trocadéro, and he turned around to look at a couple 
who were disappearing in one of the quiet alleys. 
The Eiffel Tower, the statues at the bridge, the Seine, 
everything was rose-colored. “In my heart . . . tra- 
la-la . . .” The humming of the motor made an ac- 
companiment for his song. “In my heart. . 
sleeps!” he said, suddenly, “yes, that’s it: In my heart 
sleeps . . . tra-tra-tra-tra. . . . It is exasperating not 
to be able to remember the words. Now what can be 
asleep in my heart? ... The brute is asleep,” he 
thought, smiling, and again he was carried away by 
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An amorous adventure? .. . He felt glad to be alive 
and exalted by his latent desires. 

He threw away his cigarette, crossed his legs and 
breathed deeply of the air, which seemed fresh on 
account of the speed of the taxi. “I hope Belin won't 
forget to use the cupping glasses on the boy. We'll 
pull him through, poor kid—and without an opera- 
tion. I’d love to see Loisille’s face! Of course, sur- 
geons are all the rage, but what are they? Acrobats. 
As old Black used to say: ‘If I had three sons, I 
would say to the stupidest of the three: Become an 
obstetrician; to the sport: Take the scalpel; but to 
the most intelligent: Be a general practitioner, take 
care of the sick and try to improve all the time!’”” He 
felt happy again, happy to the roots of his most deep- 
seated energies. “I chose right,” he muttered half 
aloud. 

When he entered his apartment, the open door of 
Jacques’s bedroom recalled to him the fact that his 
brother had passed his examinations. Five years of 
watching, of careful management had led to his suc- 
cess. “I remember very well the evening when I met 
Favery in the rue des Ecoles and when I thought 
for the first time of directing Jacques towards the 
Ecole Normale. The Square Monge was covered with 
snow,” he sighed, “it was not so warm as it is to-day.” 
He thought in advance of the pleasure of a cold 
shower and threw his clothes all around him with 
childish impatience. 

He came out of the shower a new man. He thought 
of Packmell’s and whistled to himself in glee. What 
he called ‘“‘women”’ were in his existence a secondary 
consideration and, for him, romantic love did not ex- 
ist. He was satisfied with casual affairs, and it was 
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one of his small vanities to be “practical”? about them. 
To tell the truth, with a few exceptions, he generally 
got along very well without adventures of that kind: 
not because of self-control nor physical indifference, 
but because “all that,” as he said, belonged to a kind 
of life different from the one he had once for all 
decided to lead. He had the impression that such 
obsessions were weaknesses and he was “‘strong.”’ 

Ding! The bell had just rung. He looked at the 
clock; if need be, he would have time to look in on a 
patient before joining the crowd at Packmell’s. 

“Who is it?” he shouted through the door. 

“Monsieur Antoine, it is I.” 

He recognized M. Chasle’s voice and opened the 
door. While M. Thibault was at Maisons-Laffite 
his secretary went on working in town. 

“So it is you,” said M. Chasle mechanically. Then, 
a little embarrassed to see Antoine in his underclothes, 
he turned his head away and whispered: “What?” 
questioningly: ‘‘So you are dressing?” he added at 
once, raising his finger as if he had discovered the 
solution to an engima. ‘I am not disturbing you, 
am [?” 

“I must leave in twenty-five minutes,’ Antoine has- 
tened to say. 

‘‘That’s more than I need. Look, Doctor!’ He 
took off his hat and his glasses and opened his eyes 
wide. ‘Do you see anything?” 

“Where?” 

“In my eye.” 

“Which one?” 

“This one.” 

“Don’t move. I see absolutely nothing. Perhaps 
you have been exposed to a draught?” 
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“Yes, that’s it! Thank you. It’s nothing, just a 
draught. .. . I open both windows.” He coughed 
slightly and put on his glasses again. ‘Thank you. 
You reassure me. A draught! It happens often. It 
is nothing.” He added with a short laugh: ‘You see, I 
did not keep you long.” But instead of leaving, he 
perched himself upon the edge of a chair, took out 
his handkerchief and wiped his forehead. 

“Tt is warm,” Antoine said. 

“Tt is that!’ answered the other, blinking his eye- 
lids. ‘Ideal weather for a storm. I pity anyone who 
has business to do.” 

Antoine, who was lacing his boots, raised his head 
and looked at him. 

‘“Business ?”” 

“Well, in this heat! It is stifling, in offices, in po- 
lice stations. So, of course, the business is put off till 
the next day,’ he concluded, shaking his head in- 
dulgently. 

Antoine was still looking at him. 

‘“‘Now that I think of it,” said M. Chasle, “I have 
been intending for a long time to ask you. Do you 
know the Home for the Aged?” 

“For the Aged?” 

“Yes, for old people, not for incurables, just a place 
to rest, at Point-du-Jour. The air there is wonderful. 
And since we are talking about that, there is some- 
thing else I want to ask you: Did you ever find a 
forgotten five-franc piece?” 

“Forgotten .. . in a pocket?” 

“No. In a garden or in the street?” 

Standing with his trousers in his hand, Antoine 
looked at M. Chasle and thought: ‘Whenever I talk 
to that fool I feel as if I were an idiot myself.” He 
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made an effort to listen and said seriously: ‘I don’t 
quite understand your question.” 

“Well, there are people who lose things, aren’t 
there? And sometimes such things are found by other 
people, aren’t they?” 

“To be sure.” 

“Suppose that by chance you found one of those 
things, what would you do?” 

“I'd try to find out to whom it belonged.” 

“You would? But if there were nobody?” 

“Where?” 

“In the garden, in the street, for example.” 

“Well, I would take the lost object to the police 
station.” 

M. Chasle smiled pointedly: ‘But if it were 
money? Ha, ha! A five-franc piece? Everybody 
knows what a policeman would do with it!” 

“You think that the officer in charge would keep it 
for himseif ?” 

“Of course!” 

“Certainly not, M. Chasle. There are a lot of 
formalities connected with found objects, a lot of 
papers to be signed. Do you know that once a friend 
of mine and I found a child’s rattle in a cab, a very 
pretty gold and ivory rattle. Well, at the police sta- 
tion they took my friend’s name, mine, the driver’s, 
our addresses and the number of the cab; we had to 
sign a declaration and they gave us a receipt. Didn't 
you know they would? And a year later my friend 
was advised that no one had claimed the rattle and it 
was his.” 

“Why?” 

“That’s the rule. If the thing found is not claimed 
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within a year and a day, it belongs by right to the 
person who found it.” 

‘““A year and a day? To the one who found it?” 

es etnae sit: 

M. Chasle shrugged his shoulders. 

“A rattle, maybe, but suppose it were a fifty-franc 
noteg Ge 

“They would do exactly the same thing.” 

“JT don’t believe it, M. Antoine.”’ 

“And I am sure of it, M. Chasle.”’ 

The gray-haired dwarf, perched upon his chair, 
stared at the young man over his glasses, then turned 
away his eyes, coughed in his palm and said: 

“J was asking you because of my mother.” 

“Your mother found some money?” 

“What?” said M. Chasle, fidgeting on his chair. 
He turned purple, and for a second his face showed a 
great uneasiness, but he recovered himself quickly and 
cunningly: ‘‘No, I was speaking about the Home.” 
Then, as Antoine was putting on his coat, he jumped 
from his chair to help him to put it on, making a stupid 
joke as he did so. As he was behind Antoine, he whis- 
pered hurriedly in his ear: “The most awful part of 
it is that they want nine thousand francs, and with all 
the incidental expenses it will come to ten thousand. 
And they want the ten thousand paid in advance! Well, 
what would happen if, afterwards, one wanted to 
leave?” 

“To leave?” said Antoine, turning round. Again 
he had the painful sensation that he had lost the 
thread of the story. 

“Of course, she won’t remain there three weeks! 
That’s not a very sensible thing to do, is it? You see, 
she is in her seventy-seventh year, and it is easy to 
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guess that she won’t have time to spend the ten thou- 
sand francs in the Home, will she?” 

“Seventy-seven?” Antoine repeated, and in spite of 
himself he attempted the dismal calculation. 

He had forgotten all about the time of day. He 
thought, “As soon as I’ve switched my attention from 
myself to others, I discover a case.’ (In spite of his 
profession, his attention was so naturally concentrated 
upon himself that he felt he was switching it when he 
thought about others.) ‘This idiot is certainly a 
case,” he said to himself, “the Chasle case.’’ He 
thought of the first time he had met the poor man. 
Upon the recommendation of the priests at the school 
M. Thibault had brought M. Chasle home as a tutor 
during the holidays. Then when the holidays were 
over, attracted by his punctuality, he had made him 
his secretary. ‘I have been seeing this little man for 
the last eighteen years and I know nothing about 
ASE a ie lat 

“My mother is an admirable woman,” went on M. 
Chasle, without looking at him. “You must not think 
our family is beneath notice. I may be, perhaps, but 
mother is quite different. She was born to lead a fash- 
ionable life, not a small, petty one. But as the ‘gen- 
tlemen of Saint-Roch’ say—they are very good to us, 
even M. le Curé who knows M. Thibault by name very 
well: ‘Every one has his cross,’ they say, and it is 
quite true. It is not that I am not willing. On the 
contrary, if I were quite sure! ... Ten thousand 
francs... . And afterwards I could lead my own 
life! . . . But she won’t stay there and I know they 
won't give me back the money. They take precautions, 
of course. There is a whole bundle of papers to be 
signed, on stamped government paper, a legal contract. 
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It is just the same as at the police station, only they 
are not so stupid. They don’t write a year later, they 
give back nothing. Nothing, nothing, nothing,” he 
went on in a jeering tone, and without changing it, 
asked: “‘What did your friend do? Did he go back for 
it?” 

“The ivory rattle? Of course not.” 

M. Chasle assumed a very thoughtful attitude: ‘It 
is true that an ivory rattle! . . . But a sum of money! 
Everybody who loses money in the street rushes at 
once to all the police stations in Paris! Il bet that 
there are some who claim more than they have lost, 
and what proof is there?” Antoine did not answer. 
M. Chasle insisted, sneeringly: “And what proof is 
therer=-Pellme!” 

“What proof?” said Antoine, slightly irritated. 
“Remember all the details you have to give, how the 
money has been lost, if it is in notes or coins; if there 
were.) 

“Oh, no, not that,” interrupted M. Chasle eagerly. 
“They aren’t going to ask if it is in notes or coins. 
Details, perhaps, but not that!’ He repeated several 
times “abstractedly: ~“‘Not:that. “Scrnot thatenemes 

Antoine looked at the clock. ‘“‘Now, I don’t want 
to send you away, but I’ll have to go.” 

M. Chasle looked startled and rose from his chair. 

“Thanks for your advice, Doctor. I shall bathe 
it. ... and put some cotton in my ears. .. . Ttvig 
nothing dangerous.” 

Antoine could not help smiling as he saw the small 
man hopping along on the waxed floor in the hall. All 
his life M. Chasle had had shoes which creaked; it 
was one of his ‘“‘crosses’’; he had asked the advice of 
all the bootmakers in Paris; he had tried all kinds of 
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uppers and vamps, all kinds of soles, leather, felt, 
rubber; he had gone to pedicurists; he had, at the sug- 
gestion of a man who waxed floors, gone to the in- 
ventor of an elastic shoe called “The Silent,’’ especially 
designed for waiters and domestic servants. But in 
vain. Then he had acquired his habit of walking on 
tiptoe, and with his small head, his round eyes and the 
tails of his alpaca coat flapping behind him, he looked 
like a magpie with its wings cut off. 

“Oh, I was forgetting!” he said, when they had 
reached the door. ‘All the shops will be shut. Have 
you change ?” 

“For how much?” 

“For a thousand francs.” 

“Perhaps,” said Antoine, going to a drawer. 

“T don’t like carrying such a big note,’’ M. Chasle 
was explaining, ‘‘and you were just talking about los- 
ing money. . . . If you could give me ten notes of a 
hundred? Or twenty of fifty? The bigger the pack- 
age is, the less risk, so to speak.” 

“No, I have only two notes of five hundred,” An- 
toine declared, starting to shut the drawer. 

“All right,” said M. Chasle, coming forward. 

“Two are better than one.’’ He held out to An- 
toine the note which he had taken from the lining 
of his coat and was about to slip in the two others 
when the door bell rang so sharply that both were 
startled, and M. Chasle, who had not yet hidden his 
money, stuttered:- “Wait, wait... .” 

But his face became ghastly when he recognized 
the voice of his own concierge shrieking and hammer- 
ing with his fist upon the door: 

“Ts M. Chasle here?” 

Antoine ran to the door. 
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“Ts he here?” asked the breathless man. “Quick! 
There has been an accident. The little girl has been 
run over.” 

M. Chasle heard this and fainted. Antoine reap- 
peared just in time to catch him and stretched him upon 
the floor and wiped his face with a damp towel. The 
poor old man opened his eyes and tried to get up. 

“Monsieur Jules,’ the man was saying, “I have a 
cab. Come quickly.” 

“Ts she dead?” asked Antoine, without wondering 
who the child could be. 

“Well, pretty nearly,” the man muttered. 

Antoine took the emergency kit which he always 
kept ready on a shelf for unexpected calls, and remem- 
bering the bottle of iodine, he ran to his brother’s 
room, shouting to the concierge: ‘Take him down 
and wait for me. I’ll go with you.” 


When the cab stopped in the rue d’Alger, near the 
Tuileries, in front of the house where the Chasles 
lived, Antoine had not yet been able to ascertain just 
what had happened from the incoherent explanations 
of the concierge. A little girl who went to meet M. 
Jules every day. Perhaps she had tried to cross the 
rue de Rivoli that evening, seeing that M. Jules did 
not come? Anyway, a tricycle carrying parcels had 
thrown her down and had gone over her body. The 
woman selling newspapers at the corner, seeing a crowd, 
had recognized her by her braids and had been able 
to give her address. She had been brought back to 
the apartment unconscious. 

M. Chasle, bent double in the cab, was not crying, 
but each new detail drew from him a heavy sob which 
he smothered by pressing his fist to his mouth. 
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There was still a crowd in front of the door. They 
made way for M. Chasle, who had to be helped up the 
stairs, to the top floor, by his two companions. A 
door was wide open at the end of a passage, which 
M. Chasle followed, stumbling at every step. As the 
concierge let Antoine pass by him, he laid his hand 
upon Antoine’s arm: “My wife went to look for the 
young doctor who always eats in the small restaurant 
near here. She is a smart one! I hope she found 
him.” 

Antoine approved with a nod and followed M. 
Chasle. They went through a small entrance hall 
which smelled like a damp closet, then through two 
flag-floored rooms with low ceilings, very dark and 
stuffy, in spite of the open windows which looked out 
on the court. In the last Antoine went around a table 
where four places were laid on a greenish oilcloth. 
M. Chasle opened a door, entered a lighted room and 
collapsed at once, stuttering: 

poedette..>. Dedettes. . .” 

“Jules!” screamed a stern voice. 

At first Antoine saw nothing except a lamp held with 
two hands by a woman in pink déshabille; her red 
hair, her forehead and her bosom shone in the light; 
then he distinguished a bed over which several shadows 
were bending. The light of the dying day, which came 
in through the window, mingled with the lamplight 
and enveloped the room in a half light which gave 
everything a ghostly appearance. Antoine made M. 
Chasle sit down and went up to the bed. A young 
man with pince-nez, and with his hat on, was bent 
over the bed and was cutting away with a pair of 
scissors the small victim’s clothes which were smeared 
with blood. Her face was scarcely visible on the 
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bolster, and her hair was matted with blood. An old 
woman, on her knees, was helping the doctor. 

“Ts she alive?’ asked Antoine. 

The doctor turned around, saw him, hesitated, 
mopped his forehead and replied at last without any 
great conviction: —Yes:*s.2 ke 

“T was with M. Chasle when they came for him,” 
Antoine explained, ‘and I brought my emergency kit 
with me. Dr. Thibault,” he added softly, ‘Chief of 
the Clinic at the Children’s Hospital.”’ 

The doctor started to give up his place to Antoine. 

“Go ahead, go ahead,” said Antoine, drawing back 
quickly. ‘Her pulse?” 

“Hardly discernible,” answered the young man, re- 
suming his work hastily. 

Antoine looked into the anxious eyes of the red- 
haired woman and proposed: 

‘The best thing to do would be to telephone for an 
ambulance to take the child at once to my hospital.” 

“No,” said a firm voice. 

Then Antoine saw, standing at the head of the bed, 
an old woman, doubtless the grandmother, staring at 
him with her peasant eyes as clear as water: her pointed 
nose and her sharp features gathered into an ocean of 
fat, whose final waves formed her neck. 

“IT know that we look as if we were poor,’ she 
went on in a resigned voice, “but in spite of that, we 
would rather die in our own sheets. Dédette shan’t 
go to the hospital.” . 

“Why, Madame?” insisted Antoine. 

She stretched her neck, raised her chin and replied 
in a melancholy, but inflexible voice: 

“Because we would rather have it that way!” she 
said, simply. 
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Antoine looked at the young woman. She was try- 
ing to chase away the flies bent on annoying her and 
did not seem to have anything to say. Then he thought 
of appealing to M. Chasle, but he had fallen upon his 
knees at the foot of the chair, where Antoine had 
tried to make him sit down, and had buried his head 
in his hands to keep from seeing or hearing anything. 
The old lady, who was watching Antoine’s every 
move, guessed his intention and forestalled him. 

“Don’t you agree with me, Jules?” she said. 

M. Chasle shivered: 

“Yes, mother.”’ 

She appeared satisfied and went on in a motherly 
way: “Don’t stay there, Jules. You'll be much bet- 
ter in your own room.” 

The poor old man raised his pale forehead, his eyes 
rolling behind his glasses. He made no objection, 
got up and left the room on tiptoe. 

Antoine bit his lip and, although he was watching 
for an opportunity to reopen the discussion, he took 
off his coat, rolled up his shirt sleeves above his elbow 
and knelt beside the bed. He was so unable to con- 
sider any problem for a long time and so impatient to 
decide one way or the other that he hardly ever 
thought without beginning to act at the same time. 
Immediate and audacious action, even mistaken, al- 
ways had seemed important to him: his thought and 
his action were simultaneous, no matter how premature 
he might be. 

With the help of the doctor and the other woman, 
the little girl was undressed at last. She was painfully 
thin and pale, and her flesh was almost gray. The 
tricycle had thrown her down with extreme violence 
and she was covered with bruises. 
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A long, dark line crossed her thigh from her hip 
down to her knee. 

“It is the right leg,” his fellow doctor said, and 
indeed her right foot was pulled sideways and turned 
in, and the leg, which was covered with blood, ap- 
peared deformed and shorter. 

“Ts the femur broken?” ventured the doctor. 

Antoine did not answer. He was thinking. Too 
small an injury to explain so great a shock. ‘There 
must be something else, but what? He felt the rotula, 
then his fingers traveled slowly along the thigh, and 
suddenly through an imperceptible wound in the in- 
side of the leg, a few inches above the knee, the blood 
spurted out. 

“AhI” che satd: 

“Ts it the femoral?” asked the other doctor. 

Antoine rose quickly. The necessity for making a 
decision always gave him strength and, also, when in 
the presence of other human beings, the feeling of his 
power exalted him. He asked himself. A surgeon? 
No, she could not reach the hospital alive. Well, 
who then? I? Why not? What else can I do? 

‘Are you going to try to make a ligature?” asked 
the doctor, annoyed by Antoine’s silence. 

But Antoine was not thinking of him. Of course, 
he told himself, and without waiting a second. Per- 
haps it is already too late! He looked around keenly. 
He thought: A ligature with what? Let us see: the 
red-headed woman has no belt on, the curtains have 
no cords. Some elastic? Ah, I have it. In the 
twinkling of an eye, he took off his waistcoat, then his 
braces, broke them with a sharp pull, and kneeling 
down again, he made a bow-knot which he tied tightly 
to the upper part of the thigh. 
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Good. Two minutes to draw my breath, he said, 
rising, the sweat running down his cheeks. He felt all 
eyes fixed upon him. “If she is not operated on im- 
mediately, she is lost,’ he said distinctly and sharply. 
eich usiry. 

They all drew away from the bed, even the woman 
holding the lamp, even the troubled young doctor. 

Antoine tightened his jaw and his harsh and con- 
centrated expression seemed entirely introspective. -He 
thought, “I must be calm. A table? Yes, the round 
table I saw as I came in.” 

“Please bring the light,” he said to the young 
woman, ‘“‘and please come, too,” he added to the 
doctor. With a quick step he entered the next room. 
Good, he thought, an operating room. In a trice he 
had removed the plates and made a pile of them. 
They'll do to put the lamp on, he said to himself. He 
had taken possession of the place as if it were a 
battlefield. Now for the little one. He went back to 
the bedroom, the doctor and the young woman fol- 
lowing, watching his every movement. He said to 
the doctor: ‘Let us take her in. She weighs nothing. 
Please hold her leg.” 

As he put his arms under the child, she uttered a 
feeble moan. He carried her to the table, took the 
lamp from the red-headed woman, placed it on the 
pile of plates and took off the shade. ‘What a mar- 
velous person I am,” he had time to think, glancing 
around him. The lamp gleamed like a furnace in the 
darkness, from which emerged the bright face of the 
young woman and the doctor’s pince-nez. A cruel light 
fell on the poor little body whose limbs shivered from 
time to time. The air was full of flies, excited by the 
storm. Antoine was sweating from the heat and from 
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nervousness. He asked himself, ‘‘will she live till I 
am through?” A strength he did not try to analyze 
supported him. He had never been so sure of him- 
self. 

From his kit he took out a chloroform bottle and a 
bandage. He gave the bandage to the doctor. “Open 
it somewhere, on the sideboard. ‘Take away the sew- 
ing machine. Get everything ready.” 

Then as he turned back with the bottle in his hand, 
he saw the old women standing quietly in the door- 
way. Mother Chasle had big round eyes like an owl, 
and the other was pressing her clasped hands to her 
mouth. 

““Go away,” he ordered, and as they started to re- 
treat into the shadow of the bedroom, he pointed to 
the other part of the apartment. “No! Further. 
That way!’ They obeyed, crossed the room and dis- 
appeared without a word. 

“Not you!” he cried impatiently to the red-haired 
woman who had started to follow them. 

She turned around quickly and he looked at her for 
a moment. She had a beautiful face, rather fleshy, 
but ennobled by her sorrow, and a calm and mature 
expression which pleased him. In spite of himself, 
he thought, ‘‘Poor woman! But I need her.” 

“You are her mother?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

COIN Om 

“Ah, so much the better.” While speaking he had 
dampened the compress with chloroform and un- 
folded it quickly upon the child’s nose. ‘‘Please sit 
there and hold this,” he said, giving her the bottle. 
‘When I make a sign, put on some more.”’ 


The smell of chloroform filled the room. The child 
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moaned, breathed heavily several times and then was 
silent. 

A last look. The place was ready for action and 
the only remaining difficulties were professional ones. 
The decisive hour had struck and as if by enchant- 
ment Antoine’s nervousness disappeared. He went to 
the sideboard where the doctor had laid out the con- 
tents of his kit. Let us see, he said to himself, as if 
he were trying to get a respite of a few seconds. The 
instruments! Good! The scalpel, the pincers. The 
gauze, that’s right! Alcohol, caffein, iodine, etc... . 
everything is there all right. Let us begin. And again 
he felt uplifted, a great joy in being able to act, limit- 
less confidence in himself and, above all, the exaltation 
of feeling that he was a great man. 

He raised his head, looked the young doctor straight 
in the eyes, asif to say: “Are you game? It is going 
to be a hard job. It needs us both.” 

The young doctor did not falter. He was follow- 
ing now with humility all Antoine’s movements. He 
knew that an operation was the only chance and would 
never have dared to attempt it alone, but with Antoine 
there anything seemed possible. 

“My young colleague is not bad. I am lucky. Let 
us see, I need a basin. What’s the use, this will do 
just as well,” and taking the iodine he poured it over 
his arms up to the elbow. 

“Now, it’s your turn,” he said, offering the bottle 
to the doctor who was feverishly wiping his glasses. 

A bright stroke of lightning illuminated the room 
and was followed by a very loud clap of thunder. 

“The music is starting a little too soon,” Antoine 
thought. ‘I did not have my scalpel in my hand. 
The red-headed one has not even shuddered. It will 
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relieve our nerves and freshen the air. I am sure it 
must be about seventy here.” He had taken some 
compresses and was putting them all around the leg 
in order to limit the operation field. 

He turned to the young woman. 

“Now a few drops of chloroform. Good. That’s 
enough.”’ 

“She obeys like a soldier under fire,” he thought. 
Women! Then looking attentively at the small 
swollen thigh, he swallowed hard and raised his 
bistoury. 

Now, let us go. 

Carefully he made an incision. 

“Sponge it,” he said to the doctor, bending over 
her. ‘How thin she is. We'll reach it at once. Now 
Dédette is snoring. Good. I must work quickly. 
Now for the diastasis!”’ 

“Your turn,’ he whispered. The other doctor let 
go the cotton-wool, which was saturated with blood, 
in order to grasp the tweezers and keep the wound 
open. 

Antoine stopped for a moment. “Good. My 
probe? Here it is. In Hunter’s canal. The classical 
ligature. Everything is all right. Zim! Another 
stroke of lightning. How close the thunderbolt must 
have fallen. Upon the Louvre, or maybe on ‘the gen- 
tlemen of Saint-Roch,’ maybe. ...." He felt very 
calm and had stopped worrying about the child or 
about approaching death, thinking joyfully of ‘“‘the 
femoral ligature in Hunter's canal.” 

“Zim! Another one and hardly any rain. It is 
stifling. The artery has a lesion right next to the 
fracture. The end of the bone scratched it; it’s quite 
simple. She didn’t have much blood to lose. . . .” 
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He looked at the child. “Hum... I must hurry! 
It is quite simple, but apt to be fatal as well... . 
The tweezers, good. Another pair. There we are. 
Dzim! The strokes of lightning are unbearable. 
Such an easy way to make an impression. I have 
only flat silk. Well, it will have to do!” He broke 
the tube, took out the skein and made a ligature near 
each pair of pincers. ‘“‘That’s perfect. We're almost 
through. The collateral circulation is enough, espe- 
cially at that age. I am really marvelous. Did I miss 
_ my vocation after all? I have all the qualifications of 
@ sutzeon, a great surgeon. . ; .”. In the silence, 
amidst the rumbling of the storm which was passing 
away, the clicking of the scissors cutting the silk could 
be heard. “I have everything necessary—self-posses- 
sion, energy, cleverness and promptness of de- 
cision. . . .”” Suddenly he listened and became pale. 

“The devil!’ he said, half aloud. 

The child had stopped breathing. 

He pushed the woman roughly aside, took off the 
compress, which covered the face of the small pa- 
tient, and listened to her heart. The doctor and the 
young woman, their eyes fixed on Antoine, were wait- 
ing. 

“Yes, she is still breathing,” he muttered. He took 
her wrist, but her pulse was going so quickly that he 
gave up the count. ‘‘Damn!” he said, and his tense 
face became still tenser. He looked at his two assist- 
ants without seeing them. 

He ordered briefly. 

“You take the pincers off and make a dressing. 
Take off the tourniquet, quick. . . . Now, you, give 
me something to write on, no, I have my notebook.” 
He was drying his hands with some cotton-wool. 
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“What time is it? Not nine yet. The chemist is 
still open. Run quickly.” 

She was standing in front of him. By a slight move- 
ment she made as she drew her dressing-gown around 
her, he saw that she hesitated to go out as she was, 
half-naked. And for a moment he thought of the 
body underneath the dress. He scribbled a prescrip- 
tion and signed it. ‘“‘An ampoule of one liter. Run, 
Madame, run!” 

“What if .\. .”’ she murmured. 

He looked her up and down. 

“Tf it is shut,” he cried, “you'll ring, you'll hammer 
till they open! Go!” 

She disappeared. He looked after her, saw that 
she was running and turned to the doctor. 

‘““‘We are going to try the serum, and not the sub- 
cutaneous, it would not be worth while, but the intra- 
venous. ‘That’s our last chance.’’ He took two small 
phials from the sideboard. “You have taken the 
tourniquet off? Good. Give her an injection of cam- 
phorated oil, and one of caffein. Half only, poor kid, 
but please do it quickly.” 

He came back to the child and took her slim wrist 
between his fingers. He could feel nothing except a 
slight flutter. The pulse was absolutely uncountable. 
. . . And he had a minute of weakness and despair. 

“God!” he murmured, “to ‘think that everything 
went right and that it is of no avail!” 

As time went by the child’s face became more livid. 
She was dying. Antoine saw, close to her open lips, 
two small golden hairs, lighter than gossamer, which 
moved. She was still breathing. ‘For a short-sighted 
person, he is not too awkward,” he thought, watching 
the doctor using the needle. ‘‘But we won’t pull her 
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through.” He felt more angry than sorry, like all 
doctors, to whom other people’s sufferings mean ex- 
perience, profit, professional pride, and who get rich 
only through sorrow or death. 

Just then he thought he heard the door shut and 
ran to meet the young woman. It was she, trying 
not to appear too breathless. He took the parcel from 
her hands. 

“Some hot water,” he said, not even thinking of 
thanking her. ; 

“Boiling?” 

“No. To warm the serum, quick.” 

He had hardly time to unwrap the parcel when she 
was back holding a steaming saucepan. This time, 
without looking at her, he murmured: 

“Good. Very good.” 

Time was precious. Ina few seconds he had broken 
the tip of the glass tube and fitted the rubber on. On 
the wall there was a Swiss barometer. He took it 
down with one hand and with the other hooked the 
tube to the nail. Then he seized the saucepan of hot 
water, hesitated a fraction of a second, and rolled 
the rubber tube in it. The serum will get warm as it 
goes through. Marvelous, he thought, and he had 
time to look at the doctor to see whether the latter 
had seen what he had done. Then he came back to 
the child, lifted the listless arm, painted it with iodine, 
uncovered the vein with his bistoury, put his sonde 
underneath and drove the needle into the vein. 

“It is working,” he cried. ‘Take her pulse. I 
daren’t move.” 

Ten long minutes went by in absolute silence. 

Antoine, covered with sweat, breathing with difi- 
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culty, with narrowed eyelids, waited, looking at the 
needle. He looked at last towards the tube. 

“How do we stand?” 

“Nearly half a liter.” 

“What about her pulse?” 

Without answering the doctor shook his head. Five 
minutes again went by in the same unbearable sus- 
pense. Again Antoine looked at the tube of serum: 

“How do we stand now?” 

“About a third of a liter left.” 

“And her pulse ?” 

The doctor hesitated: “I don’t know. I think it is 
inclined to revive.” 

“Can you count it?” There was a pause. 

SN On 

“Tf her pulse could be counted . . .”” thought An- 
toine. He would have given twelve years of his own 
life in order to see the small body move. ‘How old 
was she? Seven? If I save her, she’ll have tubercu- 
losis ten years from now if she stays in this garret. 
But am I going to save her? She is on the brink— 
the extreme limit. . . . God in Heaven, I did every- 
thing I could! ‘The serum is circulating, but it is too 
late...) Let us wait. “ae heresis:- nothime toudo: 
nothing to try: all I can do now is wait. . . . The red- 
headed one was splendid. Wonderful creature. If 
she is not the mother then who is she? Chasle never 
said a word about all these people. She is not his 
daughter! I am all at sea. And the old lady with 
the grand manner. . . . Well, in any case they left 
me alone. What authority I assumed suddenly! They 
all understood with whom they had to deal. The 
power of an energetic person! . . . But I ought to 
succeed. . . . AmI going to? No, she lost too much 
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blood being carried here. And for the moment no 
indication of improvement whatsoever. God Al- 
mighty!” 

He looked at her discolored lips and the two golden 
hairs which moved at regular intervals. Her breathing 
seemed to him a trifle clearer. Was he mistaken? 
Half an hour went by. An imperceptible sigh ap- 
peared to swell her chest and to expire slowly as if it 
were draining the last breath of her life. Antoine re- 
mained puzzled, staring at her. No, she was still 
breathing. He had to wait, wait, and still wait. A 
minute later, another sigh, almost distinct. 

“How do you stand now?” 

“The serum is almost all gone.” 

“And the pulse? Is it reviving?” 

ce Viege” 

Antoine breathed deeply. ‘‘Can you count?” The 
doctor took out his watch, straightened his glasses, 
was silent for a minute and said: 

“One hundred and forty. . . . Maybe one hundred 
and fifty.” 

“That’s better than nothing,’ exclaimed Antoine, 
involuntarily. 

He fought with all his might against the great re- 
lief, which, in spite of himself, was overwhelming him. 
Yet he was not dreaming, there was certainly a real 
improvement. Her breathing had become more regu- 
lar. He had to make an effort to remain quiet; he had 
a childish desire to whistle, to sing. “It is better than 
nothing, tra-la-la-la."". He hummed to himself the air 
which had been haunting him all day. ‘In my heart. 
.. . In my heart sleeps . . . tra-la-la-la. . . . Sleeps 
what?—I have it,’ it suddenly came to him: “A 
moonlight! A summer moonlight! 
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“In my heart sleeps a moonlight 
A beautiful summer moonlight. . 


He had a moment of real joy and relief and thought, 

“The little one is saved! She must be saved!” 

“The tube is empty,” said the doctor. 

“Perfect |”’ 

He had not stopped looking at the child. Just then 
she shivered. Antoine turned almost gayly towards 
the young woman, who had been leaning against the 
sideboard for a quarter of an hour without moving an 
eyelash. 

“Well, Madame,” he cried, in a rough manner, “are 
you asleep? What about a hot-water bottle?” He 
almost smiled when he saw her surprise. ‘‘Of course, 
Madame, it is quite evident we need a hot-water bottle, 
a very hot one to warm this child’s feet!” 

He saw her eyes light up with joy for an instant and 
she disappeared. 

Then Antoine bent over the child, carefully and ten- 
derly took out the needle and laid a compress upon 
the small wound with the tip of his fingers. Then he 
felt her arm and her hand, lifeless still. 

“One more tube of camphorated oil, and that’s all 
we can do.” He added between his teeth: ‘I would 
not be surprised if we had the upper hand at last.” 
And again some force, some joyous force uplifted him. 

The woman reappeared with a hot-water jar in her 
arms, hesitated, and as he did not say anything, she 
bent over the child’s feet. 

“Not that way, Madame,” Antoine went on, roughly 
and gayly as before. “You'll scald her! Give it to 
me. To think that I have to teach you how to wrap 
a hot-water bottle!” He smiled and picked up a roiled 
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napkin, threw the napkin ring on the sideboard, 
swathed the jar in it and laid it at the child’s feet. 
The red-headed woman looked at him, surprised by 
the youthful smile which had suddenly rejuvenated his 
face. 

She ventured to ask: “Is she . .. saved?” He 
dared not yet answer: Yes. “I'll tell you in half an 
hour,” he grumbled. She understood and looked at 
him fearlessly and admiringly. 

What is that beautiful woman doing here? Antoine 
wondered for the third time. Then pointing to the 
door: ‘What about the others?” 

She smiled lightly: “They are waiting.” 

“Reassure them and tell them to go to bed. Let 
them sleep. You also, Madame. You must go to bed 
and rest.” 

“Oh, I . . .” she muttered, as she started to leave. 

“Let us put the child into her bed,” Antoine pro- 
posed to the doctor. ‘“‘As before. Hold up her leg. 
Take off the pillow. Her head must be flat. Now we 
must fix up an apparatus. . . . Give me that napkin 
and the twine from the parcel. We'll improvise an ex- 
tensor. Put the cord through the bars. Good. These 
iron beds are very convenient. Now we must have a 
weight. Anything! That pot. No, this is better, the 
iron. ‘This place has everything we need. Yes, give 
it to me. That’s done. To-morrow we'll improve on 
this. Meanwhile it will be sufficient to keep the leg 
stretched. . . . Don’t you think so?” 

The doctor did not answer Antoine. He was star- 
ing at him, as Martha must have stared at the Savior 
when Lazarus rose from the grave. His lips opened 
but he only muttered: 

CMay bea. packsyour- kit?) ...? In his timid 
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young voice there was such a humble, devoted note 
that Antoine felt like a leader of men. They were 
alone. He went up to the young man and looked him 
straight in the eye. 

“My boy, you’re a trump.” 

The young doctor blushed and Antoine, even more 
embarrassed than his young colleague, did not give 
him time to answer. 

“Go home now. It is late and there is no need for 
both of us any longer.’ He hesitated: “I think I may 
say she is saved, but in case of an unexpected turn of 
events, I’ll spend the night here, if you'll allow me.” 
The doctor made a gesture of assent. ‘“‘I say, if you'll 
allow me,” Antoine went on, ‘“‘because I do not forget 
that she is your patient. Oh, yes. I intervened be- 
cause I was urgently needed, didn’t 1? But from to- 
morrow on I leave the little one in your hands and 
without any qualms, as I know that they are very ca- 
pable hands.’ And while speaking he had accom- 
panied his colleague to the door. ‘Will you come back 
about noon?” he added. “Til come back after my 
visit to the hospital and we'll discuss the treatment.” 

‘Master, I. . . Iam only too happy to have been 
able...” 

It was the first time Antoine had been saluted by the 
name of “Master.” He inhaled the incense deeply and 
held out both his hands spontaneously to the young 
man. He drew back almost immediately: “I am not 
a Master,” he said in a different voice. “I am just a 
pupil, my dear man, an apprentice, just an apprentice 
like you, like the others, like everybody. We try, we 


feel our way about... . We do what we can, and 
that’s something.” 
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Antoine had desired the young doctor’s departure 
somewhat impatiently. To be alone? And yet when 
he heard the young woman’s steps as she came back, 
his face lit up. 

“You are not going to bed?” 

“No, Doctor.” 

He did not insist. The patient was moaning. She 
hiccoughed and spat. 

“Good, Dédette. Very good!” He took ker pulse. 
“One hundred and twenty. Better and better all the 


time.” He looked at the woman and said without 
smiling: ‘“This time I really believe we have the 
upper hand.” 


She said nothing, but he felt she had faith in him. 
He did not know how to begin the conversation he 
wanted te have with her. 

“You have been very courageous,”’ he went on, and 
as always, when he felt shy, he went straight to the 
point. ‘What are you here?” 

“T? Nothing. A neighbor. Not even a friend. 
I am here solely because I live on the fifth floor.” 

“But who is the child’s mother? I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“I think the mother is dead. She was Aline’s 
sister.” 

P Aline ?” 

“The servant.” 

“The old woman with the trembling fingers?” 

Ves,” 

“Then the child is not a relation of the Chasles?” 

“No. She is Aline’s niece. Aline is bringing her 
up, at M. Jules’s expense, of course.” 

They were speaking in low tones, and leaning slightly 
towards each other. Antoine could see at close range 
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her lips and her glowing cheeks to which fatigue added 
a touch of charm. He felt depressed and feverish 
at the same time, incapable of curbing his instincts. 

The little girl was beginning to move in her sleep. 
Together they went nearer the bed. The child opened 
and closed her eyes. 

‘Perhaps the light is disturbing her,” said the young 
woman, and she picked up the lamp and moved it 
away. Then she came back to the sick child and wiped 
the small forehead covered with sweat. And as she was 
bending over the bed Antoine received a shock: like 
a shadowgraph, under the stuff of the dressing gown, 
he could see the young woman’s body as clearly as if 
she had nothing on! He held his breath, kept looking, 
and as he did so, his eyes burned: her breasts were 
rising and falling gently as she breathed. His hands 
were suddenly as cold as ice and he clenched his fists. 
He had never desired a woman with such sudden 
violence. 

‘(Mademoiselle Rachel . . .”” somebody whispered. 

She rose: “It is Aline who would like to see her 
little girl.” 

She was smiling and appeared to be pleading for 
the servant. He was annoyed by the entrance of a 
third person, but he dared not refuse. 

“Your name is Rachel?” he stammered. ‘Yes, yes. 
Let her come in.” 

He hardly saw the old woman when she knelt be- 
side the bed. He went to one of the open windows, 
his temples beating wildly, but no breath of air came 
from outdoors; above the roof, the winking of some 
far-away lightning occasionally whitened the sky. 
Then he became conscious that he was fatigued and 
that he had remained standing for three or four hours 
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on end. He looked for a place to lie down. Two 
small mattresses upon the floor, between the windows, 
made a kind of divan. Evidently this was Aline’s 
room and the mattresses Dédette’s bed. He let him- 
self fall upon that pallet. Now he would be able to 
see once more her firm round breasts beneath the trans- 
parent gown. But Rachel was no longer in the light. 

““Didn’t she move her leg ?”’ he asked without getting 
up. She went towards the bed and her body undulated 
underneath her gown. 

Seago: ; 

Antoine’s lips were dry and he still felt his eyes 
burning. He could not think of any way to get Rachel 
in front of the lamp again. 

“Is she still as pale as before?” 

“Not quite.” 

“Put her head very straight, please, very flat and 
Straignte. su. 

Then she walked between the lamp and Antoine and 
although she was only in the lighted zone for a moment, 
that moment reawakened his desire. He had to shut 
his eyes, to press his back against the wall, and to 
tighten his lips in order to keep his secret to himself. 
The odour common to all big cities in the summer— 
that sooty smell of mingled smoke, manure, pavement 
dust—helped to make the air stifling. The flies fell 
against the lamp shade like bullets and worried 
Antoine’s moist face. From time to time the thunder 
still rumbled in the suburbs. 

Little by little, the heat, his fever and his extreme 
excitement got the better of his strength. He did not 
realize that torpor was mastering him, but gradually his 
muscles relaxed, his shoulders settled against the wall 


and he fell asleep. 
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He was drawn out of his sleep by a peculiar but 
agreeable sensation which he detected while still half 
awake. He remained a long time in a state of confused 
happiness before he was able to discover from what 
peripheral point on his body this sensation of well- 
being was penetrating to his consciousness. From his 
leg. At the same time he became aware that some- 
one was leaning against him, that this warmth against 
his thigh came from a live body, that the body and the 
warmth were Rachel’s, and that what he felt was in 
reality a sensual pleasure which became intensified as 
soon as he knew whence it came. The young woman 
must have leaned against him while sleeping. He had 
enough presence of mind to remain perfectly still. The 
surface of contact was hardly as big as his hand and 
for the moment Antoine’s whole sensitiveness was con- 
centrated on that spot. He remained motionless and 
extremely wide awake, this slight contact affording him 
a more irritating delight than the most prolonged kiss. 

Suddenly Rachel awoke, stretched out her arms, 
drew away from him without any haste and stood up. 
He tried to look as if he had been awakened by her 
movement. She admitted, smiling: 

“T slept a little.” 

Boo did: h.! 

“It is daylight,” she stated, raising her hand to 
arrange her hair. 

Antoine looked at his watch. It was nearly four. 
The child was resting, almost calm. Aline, her hands 
clasped, looked as if she were praying. Antoine went 
up to the bed and pulled back the covers.. ‘““Not a drop 
of blood. That's fine.” And while following Rachel’s 
movements with his eyes, he took the child’s wrist and 
counted one hundred and ten. 
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How warm her leg was, he thought. 

Rachel laughed as she looked at herself in a piece 
of mirror tacked upon the wall. With her helmet of 
red hair, her collar undone, her robust bare arms, her 
clear and fearless eyes rather mocking, she looked like 
the heroine of a republican riot: the Marseillaise upon 
the barricades. 

“T certainly am a sight!” she murmured, making a 
face. She knew quite well that her complexion and 
her youth kept their bloom even immediately after 
awakening. She could read the same thought in 
-Antoine’s face as he went up to her and looked at her 
in the mirror. She noticed that he was looking at her 
lips, not at her eyes. 

However, Antoine saw himself in the mirror, with 
his sleeves rolled up, his arms covered with iodine and 
his rumpled shirt stained with blood. 

“And I was expected to dinner at Packmell’s!” he 
said. 

An inquisitive smile lighted Rachel’s face: “So you 
go to Packmell’s?” 

Their eyes laughed. Antoine felt very gay: he only 
knew women of easy virtue and suddenly Rachel ap- 
peared more within reach. 

“TI am going down to my apartment,” she said, and 
turned to Aline, who had been looking at them. “If 
I can do anything, please do not hesitate to call me.” 

Then without saying good-by to Antoine, she drew 
her dressing gown more tightly across her breasts and 
slipped out quietly. 

As soon as she had gone he felt a desire to get 
away. “A breath of fresh air,” he thought, looking 
at the morning sky above the roofs. “And then, I'll 
go home and explain to Jacques. ... I shall come 
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back after my visit to the hospital clean and present- 
able. Shall I ask her to help with the dressing? Shall 
I ask her as I go down? But I don’t even know 
whether she lives alone. . . .” 

He gave Aline some instructions in case the sick 
child should awake before he came back. Then, just 
as he was leaving, he wondered what had happened to 
M. Chasle. 

‘His room opens on the hall, near the stove,” ex- 
plained the servant. 

Near the stove a door opened into a passage which 
ended in a triangle and was lighted only through an. 
opening made in the stairs. There, fully dressed and 
stretched upon an iron bed, his mouth open, M. Chasle 
was snoring softly. 

The idiot! He really did put cotton in his ears, 
Antoine thought. ‘ 

He decided to be patient for a few minutes in the 
hope that the old man would open his eyes. On the 
walls were pious pictures, pasted on colored cardboard. 
Some books also of a pious nature filled a book rack 
whose top shelf was occupied by a globe between two 
lines of empty perfume bottles. 

“The Chasle case,” Antoine said to himself. ‘I 
love cases. It is a mania of mine. It is much simpler 
to say that an insignificant face means an insignificant 
life. When I try to understand, I exaggerate, I de- 
preciate, I must be careful. Like the servant in Tou- 
louse. . . . Why should I think of her? Because her 
garret also was ventilated from the stairs? No, be- 
cause of the smell of scented soap.... How 
strangely ideas are associated. ... He discovered 
that he was evoking with great pleasure the vision of 
that hotel servant whom, when still a very young man, 
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he had gone to visit in her attic, while on the way to a 
Congress with his father. He would have given a lot 
just then for the plump body of the girl, just as he 
had once possessed it between her rough sheets. 

As M. Chasle continued to snore, Antoine gave up 
the idea of waiting for him to awaken and returned to 
the passage which led to the landing. 

He had hardly put his foot upon the stairs when he 
remembered that Rachel lived on the next floor, and as 
soon as he came to the turning he looked for her door. 
It was not shut. It must surely be hers for there were 
no others. Why was it open? 

He had no time to hesitate and continued without 
daring to slacken his pace. As he reached the fifth 
floor he saw Rachel in her entrance hall. She turned 
as she heard his step. She looked much refreshed; 
she had rearranged her hair and had changed her 
pink dressing gown for a white silk kimono. Her red 
hair at the top of all that whiteness resembled the 
flame of a burning candle. 

He said: ‘“Good-by, Mademoiselle.” 

She approached him and stood in the doorway. 
*‘Won’t you have something to eat before you leave, 
Doctor? I am making some chocolate.” 

“No, thanks, I am too dirty. Really! I mean it. 
Good-by.” 

He held out his hand. She smiled but did not give 
him hers. 

He repeated. 

“Good-by!”” And as she went on smiling without 
taking the hand offered her, he added: “Don’t you 
want to shake hands with me?” 

He saw her smile congeal and her eyes harden. In 
her turn she held out her hand, but without giving him 
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a chance to shake it she took hold of him and drew him 
into the apartment, shutting the door behind him. 
They stood facing each other. She had stopped smil- 
ing and yet her lips were not shut: he could see the 
glint of her teeth. The smell of her hair was all 
around him. He thought of her breasts, of her burn- 
ing leg. He brought his face nearer and looked directly 
into her eyes which seemed larger when seen close. She 
did not draw back. He hardly felt her body bending 
as he encircled her with his arms; and it was she who 
put her mouth under his lips. Then she disengaged 
herself with an effort, lowered her head and smiling, 
muttered: 

‘Such nights are very unnerving, aren’t they? . . .” 

He could see through an open door a bed covered 
with pink silk; and the rising sun made that alecove— 
so close to them and yet so utterly remote—look like 
the immense chalice of some flower bathed in the light 
of dawn. 


IV 


THAT same morning about half-past eleven Rachel 
knocked at the Chasles’ door. 

“Come in!”’ shouted a shrill voice. 

Mme. Chasle had gone back to her seat by the open 
window in the dining-room and was sitting very erect, 
her feet resting on a footstool, her hands idle as usual 
—“T am ashamed of doing nothing,” she said some- 
times. “But at my age I cannot continue to work 
myself to the bone for others.”’ 

“How is the child?” asked Rachel. 

“She woke up, had a drink of water and went back 
to sleep.” 

“M. Jules is not in?” 

““‘No, he went out,’”’ answered Mme. Chasle, shrug- 
ging her shoulders in a resigned manner. 

Rachel was disappointed. 

The old woman went on talking in a peevish tone. 
“FTe’s been buzzing around like an insect all morning. 
Sunday is a hellish day for those who have to be around 
the house. I thought that this accident might make 
him behave a little better. Ugh! MHe’s thinking of 
something else already. God knows what! He has 
that long face I know so well, I’ve put up with it for 
fifty years and more. He went to high mass over an 
hour too soon. Do you think that’s natural? And 
he isn’t back yet. Here he is,”’ she said, and her lips 
tightened. ‘‘When you speak of the devil : . . Please, 
Jules,” she went on, turning her head towards her son 


as he tiptoed in, ‘“don’t bang the doors that way. If 
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you don’t care about my heart, then think of Dédette. 
You'll kill her.” 

M. Chasle did not try to defend himself. He looked 
distracted and worried. 

“Come and see Dédette,”’ Rachel proposed to him, 
and as soon as they were beside the bed of the sleep- 
ing child: “Have you known Dr. Thibault long?” 

“What?” said Chasle. His eyes looked frightened 
but he smiled understandingly and repeated. ‘‘What?” 
like an echo and was silent. Then as if he had just 
decided to confide in her he said abruptly. 

“Tisten, Mademoiselle Rachel, you have been so 
good to Dédette, that I am going to ask you a small 
favor. I was so worried by everything that I was not 
quite myself this morning. I must go back. Honestly 
I must, and at once. But it is so . . . so mortifying 
to go to that office a second time alone. Don’t say no,” 
he begged, “I give you my word, Mademoiselle 
Rachel. It won’t take more than ten minutes of your 
time.” 

She assented smilingly, without understanding a 
word he was saying, quite ready to be amused by the 
eccentricities of the small man and wanting also to 
use this opportunity to question him about Antoine; 
but he appeared not to hear her questions and did not 
open his mouth once all the way. 

When they arrived at the police station it was long 
past twelve and the chief had just left. MM. Chasle 
looked so upset that the clerk grew angry. 

“But Pll do just as well, I tell you! What do you 
want?” 

- M. Chasle looked more frightened than ever and 
since he did not dare to leave began to make an ex- 
planation. 
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“Tt is because I have been thinking things over, and 
I have a few things to add to my declaration.” 

“What declaration?” 

“T came this morning and I spoke to the clerk in 
charge of that window.” 

“What is your name? I'll get the file.” 

Rachel, very much interested, came closer. The 
clerk soon came back with a sheet of paper in his hand 
and looked the man up and down. 

“Chasle? Jules-Auguste? Is that you? What’s 
the matter?” 

“Well, I am afraid the police commissioner did not 
understand where I found the money.” 

“Rue de Rivoli,” said the clerk, looking at the paper. 

M. Chasle smiled as if he had won a bet with him- 
self: “You see! No, that’s not quite so. I went back 
to the spot, and some details occurred to me. They 
might be useful. It is better to tell the real truth.” 
He coughed.in his hand and went on. ‘In a word, I 
can’t swear it was onthe street. It was in the Tuileries. 
Yes. I was in the gardens, you understand. I was 
sitting down on a stone bench, the second bench be- 
yond the children’s toy shop as you go from the Con- 
corde to the Louvre. I was sitting there with my 
cane. You will see why I insist on this. I saw a man 
and woman pass in front of me and a child follow 
them. They were talking. I even thought: Those 
two knew how to create a family, a child, etc. . . 
You see I tell you everything. ‘Then as the child 
passed my seat, he fell. He began to cry. I am not 
accustomed to deal with such weakness and I did not 
move. The mother rushed to her child’s rescue, and 
then in front of me, almost at my feet—it was not 
my fault, was it?—she went down on her knees beside 
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the child and, in order to dry his face, she took out 
a handkerchief or something else from the small bag 
she carried in her hand. I sat still. Well,” he went 
on, raising his index finger, “it was only after they had 
gone, while poking the end of my cane into the gravel, 
that I suddenly saw the money. I remembered all 
that afterwards. I have always been what is com- 
monly called a scrupulous man. Mademoiselle can 
tell you that. J am fifty-two years old and I have never 
done anything to be ashamed of. That means some- 
thing. And I want to be very accurate. I begin to 
think that maybe the lady and her small bag had 
something to do with that money and I want to state 
honestly what I[ think.” 

‘You did not run after them?” asked Rachel. 

“They were too far away.” 

“Can you at least give me a description of them?” 
said the clerk, raising his face from his work. 

‘T can’t describe the gentleman. The lady was wear- 
ing dark clothes and was about thirty and the baby 
had a locomotive. Yes, I am sure of that, a small 
engine, and when I say small, to be exact,” showing 
with his hands, “so big. He was dragging it along. 
You are putting it all down?” 

“Yes, don’t worry. Is that all?” 

movies... 

“Thank you.” 

Rachel was already at the door but M. Chasle, in- 
stead of following her, put his elbows on the board 
in front of the window and lowered his head. 

“I must mention another peculiar thing,’ he mur- 
mured, reddening considerably. ‘It may be possible 
that I made a slight error this morning, when I de- 
posited the money. Yes.” He stopped to wipe his 
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forehead. “I gave you two notes, did I not? Two 
five-hundred-franc notes? Yes, yes, now I am sure. 
That is my error or rather my carelessness ... Be- 
cause ... whatI found ... wasnot quite that... 
I found one note . . . A note of a thousand, do you 
understand?” His face was covered with sweat and 
he wiped it again. “Put that down while I think of 
it, although it comes to the same thing, so to speak.” 

“It does not come to the same thing at all,” ex- 
claimed the clerk. “I should say it is important! Any- 
one who loses a thousand-franc note could come here 
a hundred times and would never be given two five- 
hundred-franc notes! Well, that’s a queer tale!” He 
looked M. Chasle up and down, very displeased. 
“Have you got any identification papers on you?” 

M. Chasle searched all his pockets. 

SSINione 

“That won’t do,” said the clerk. ‘I am sorry, but 
I can’t let you go away like this. A policeman will 
accompany you to your home and your concierge must 
testify that your name and address are not faked.” 

M. Chasle seemed to have become indifferent to 
everything. He was still wiping his forehead but his 
face was serene again, almost smiling. 

He said politely: “I am at your service.” 

Rachel burst out laughing. MM. Chasle looked at 
her very sadly, then after a few minutes’ reflection he 
decided to walk towards her and said, stuttering a 
little : 

“Mademoiselle Rachel, sometimes under the coat of 
an ordinary unknown man, you'll find a noble heart— 
yes, I say nobler and I mean also, more honest—than 
under the hat of this man or that one who’s covered 
with honors.’ His chin trembled. He regretted his 
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outburst almost instantly. ‘I am not saying that for 
you, Mademoiselle Rachel, nor for you, sir,” he added, 
looking fearlessly at the policeman who had just 
entered. 

Rachel left M. Chasle and the policeman tos ex- 
plain things to the concierge and went up to her own 
apartment. 

Antoine was waiting for her on the landing. She 
was far from expecting to find him there but her joy 
was so great at seeing him that it made her lower her 
eyes, although it hardly showed upon her face. 

“T rang and rang. I was in despair,” he admitted. 

They looked gayly at each other like two accomplices. 

‘“‘What are you doing this morning?” he asked, de- 
lighted to find her so chic in her tailor-made linen 
suit and her flowered hat. 

“This morning? It is past one o’clock and I have 
not had lunch yet.” 

“Neither have I,” and suddenly he made up his 
mind. “Will you come and have lunch with me?” 
She smiled, won by his childlike eagerness which made 
him unable to hide his desires. 

“Say yes!” 

“All right, yes!” 

“Ah!” he said, and he breathed deeply. 

She continued while unlocking her door: ‘But first 
I must talk to my charwoman and send her home.” 

He remained alone a few minutes at the entrance, 
recalling his sensations in the morning when she had 
come towards him. ‘The way she gave me her 
mouth,” he thought, and he was so moved that he 
steadied himself by putting his hand upon the wall. 

Rachel came back. “Let us go,” she said, adding: 
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“YT am hungry!” with a sensual smile which seemed to 
ask for pleasure. 

He proposed clumsily: ‘Would you rather go out 
alone and let me join you in the street?” 

She turned back, laughing: 

“IT? I am absolutely free, I never hide anything!” 

They took the rue de Rivoli. Antoine noticed again 
the easy grace of her walk which made her look as 
if she were dancing every time she took a step. 

‘Where are we going?” he asked. 

“Tt is so late that it would be much simpler to go 
in there,” she said, indicating with her parasol a restau- 
rant at the corner. 

The mezzanine floor was empty. The small tables 
were placed along the semi-circular windows which, 
looking cut upon an arcade, lighted the low-ceilinged 
room brightly, and which were opened at the height 
of the floor. The room was very cool as it was never 
exposed to the sun. They sat opposite each other 
looking like children playing a prank. 

“T don’t even know your name,” he said suddenly. 

“Rachael Gepfert. Twenty-six years old. Oval 
chins Ordinary nose . . .” 

mand “all-her-teeth ?” 

“Took!” she said, starting on a plate of salami. 

“Be careful. It has garlic in it.” 

“What difference does that make?” she replied. “I 
adore vulgarity.” 

Gepfert. . . . The idea that she might be Jewish 
aroused in Antoine whatever remnant was left of his 
early training, just enough to season the adventure with 
a dash of the free and exotic. 

“My father was a Jew,” she said without bravado, 
as if she had guessed his thoughts. 
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A waitress with white sleeves brought the menu. 

“Mixed grill?’ Antoine asked. 

Rachel’s face brightened with a peculiar smile which 
she evidently had been unable to suppress. 

“Why do you laugh? It is excellent. There are a 
lot of grilled things together, excellent things, kid- 
neys, bacon, sausages, chops . . .” 

“. . with water cress and pommes soufflées,” the 
waitress added. 

“IT know. All right,” she said, and her gayety, which 
she had at last been able to curb, still seemed to 
sparkle in her enigmatic eyes. 

‘Will you have something to drink?” 

SBeerte: 

“So will I. Very cold.” 

He admired her while she nibbled the leaves of a 
pickled artichoke. 

“T adore all pickles, 

spo.dorl.: 

He wanted to be exactly like her, and could scarcely 
refrain from interrupting her at every word, to shout, 
‘Just like me!’ Everything she said or did was ex- 
actly what he wanted her to say or do. She dressed 
as he had always wished a woman to dress. She wore 
an amber necklace and its large beads, transparent and 
oblong, made him think of fruits, enormous Malaga 
grapes or mirabelle plums, ripened by the sun. And 
in contrast with the amber, her skin shone milky white. 
Antoine felt towards her like a starving man whose 
hunger can never be satisfied. ‘The way she gave me 
her mouth . . .” he thought again, and his heart beat 
wildly. And she was really there, sitting opposite 
him. . . . She was smiling! 

When the foaming beer mugs were placed before 


” she confessed. 
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them they both were impatient to taste it. Antoine 
found pleasure in drinking at the same time as Rachel, 
looking at her all the while. When the foamy and 
tasty mouthful bathed his tongue and made it warm, 
just at the instant when Rachel let the iced liquid cool 
hers, he felt as if their mouths had met again. He was 
a little stunned for a minute, before he heard her voice 
again. 
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. they treat him like a servant,” she was saying. 

He recovered himself: “Who?” ‘The mother and 
the servant.’”’ He understood now that Rachel was 
speaking about the Chasle family. ‘The old woman 
never calls her son anything but Boob!” 

“Well, you must admit that the name suits him 
rather well.” 

‘As soon as he comes in, she starts to worry him. 
In the morning it is he who cleans the shoes on the 
landing, even the little girl’s.” 

“M. Chasle?” said Antoine, very much amused. 
He could see the little man taking dictation from M. 
Thibault or receiving in his stead some one of his 
colleagues from the Academy of Moral Sciences. 

“And they work together to rob him. They even 
go as far as to steal his money from his pockets under 
the pretext of brushing his back when he goes out. 
Last year the old woman signed three or four thou- 
sand francs’ worth of notes with her son’s signature. 
Everybody thought it would be the death of M. Jules.” 

“And what did he do?” 

“Well, naturally, he paid everything, in six months, 
by installments. He could not denounce his mother.” 

“And we who see him every day never even sus- 
pected anything of the sort.” 

“Tad you never come to see them?” 
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“Never.” 

“Their furniture now is worse than most really poor 
people’s but you ought to have seen their flat two 
years ago. In that flag-floored lodging, with panels 
and closets, you would have thought you were still in 
Voltaire’s time. Beautiful pieces of furniture in mar- 
queterie, old masters and ancient silver.” 

“What happened to them?” 

“Everything was sold secretly by the two women. 
One night, M. Jules found that the Louis XVI desk 
had disappeared. Next it was the tapestries’ turn, 
then the grandfather chairs, the clock, the miniatures 
and finally even the portrait of his grandfather, a 
good-looking man in uniform, with a three-cornered 
hat under his arm and a map unfolded in front of him.” 

‘Army nobility ?” 

‘Almost. He had served in America under La- 
fayette.” 

He saw she was a chatterbox, but she told things 
rather well and all the details she gave had color. 
She was intelligent and, above all, she had a turn of 
mind, a way of observing things and remembering 
them which he enjoyed. 

‘He never complains to us.” 

“T have often seen him take refuge up on the stairs 
to cry!” 

“Tt is almost unbelievable!” he exclaimed, with such 
warm feeling and such a nice smile that she stopped 
thinking about what she had been saying and con- 
centrated on him. 

He asked: ‘“‘Are they really miserably poor?” 

“Of course not! The two old women have a nest 
egg which they hide. They deprive themselves of 
nothing and they make scenes when he buys gumdrops 
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for himself! If I told you everything that is said in 
that house! Aline wanted. ... Guess what? ... 
She wanted M. Jules to marry her! Don’t laugh. It 
almost happened. ‘The two old women had agreed 
on it, but luckily for him they quarreled. . . .” 

“Was Chasle willing?” 

“Well, he would probably have given in, on ac- 
count of Dédette. He is crazy about her. When they 
want to get something from him, they threaten to 
send the little one back to Savoie, where Aline was born, 
so he cries and promises everything they want.” 

He was hardly listening to what she was saying. 
He kept looking at the mouth he had kissed, a well- 
formed mouth, fleshy in the middle and as fine as an 
incision at the corners; when at rest, the corners were 
raised in a half smile, which was not mocking, but 
calm, gay. 

“T am a happy man, you know.”” Then he blushed. 

She burst out laughing. After having seen him 
when operating, she was delighted to discover this 
puerile side of him as it brought him closer to her. 

“Since when?” she asked. 

He lied a little: “Since this morning.” 

It was true all the same. He remembered how he 
had felt when he had reached the street after leaving 
Rachel’s apartment: never had he been in better form. 
He recalled how he had thrown himself into the traffic 
tangle at the Pont Royal, thinking as he wended his 
way through the vehicles: ‘“‘How sure I am of myself 
and of my strength! ‘To think that there are people 
who deny that we are free agents!” 

“Tet me help you,” he said, ‘‘won’t you have some 
grilled mushrooms ?” 

“With pleasure.” 
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“You speak English ?” 

“Of course. Si non vedute cose piu straordinare.” 

“And Italian also? And German?” 

“Aber nicht sehr gut.” 

He thought for a second. ‘Have you traveled?” 

She held back a smile: ‘‘A little.” 

He searched her face closely, so sibylline was her 
intonation. 

“What was I saying?” he went on. 

But their words mattered little. They felt there 
was a constant interchange between them, through 
their expressions, their smiles, their voices and the least 
of their gestures. 

Suddenly looking closely at him, she said: 

“How different you are from the man I saw last 
michta.eccne 

“T swear to you I am the same man,” he said, raising 
his hands, still yellow from the iodine. “I can’t play 
the part of a great surgeon with only a chop in front 
of me!” 

“T had plenty of time to have a good look at you!” 

“Well?” 

She remained silent. 

‘Was it the first time you were present at such 
an affair?’ he went on. 

She looked at him, did not answer at once, and 
started to laugh. 

“T?” she said in a way which implied: ‘‘That’s 
nothing, after what I have seen!” but she immediately 
changed the subject. 

‘Do you operate every day?” 

“Neyer. I am not a surgeon.: I am a doctor, a 
child specialist.” 

‘“Why aren’t you a surgeon? A man like you!” 
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“Well, it must be that it was not my calling.” 

“Tt is a great pity!” she sighed. 

A short pause followed. What she had just said 
had made him a little melancholy. 

“Bah, doctor, surgeon . . . ” he said aloud. ‘We 
always have false ideas about our calling. We be- 
lieve in free will. These things just happen naturally.” 

She saw reappear upon his features the strong 
and virile mask which had fascinated her so much at 
the child’s bedside the day before. ‘What is the use 
of talking about what is finished and done with?” he 
went on. “The road one takes is always the best if 
it only leads somewhere!” And thinking suddenly of 
the beautiful creature sitting opposite him, of the place 
she already occupied in his thoughts, he said to him- 


self with sudden anxiety: “I won’t let her interfere 
with my work! With my success!” 
She saw a shadow on his forehead. ‘‘You must 


be terribly stubborn.” 

He smiled: “Are you going to laugh at me? For 
a long time my motto was a Latin word which means, 
I shall stand! Stabo! I had it engraved on my note 
paper and I used to write it on the fly leaf of my 
books, : ..” He pulled out his watch ‘chain. © “I 
even had it engraved on an old seal which I still wear.” 

She took in her hand the trinket which was dangling 
at the end of the chain. “It is lovely.” 

“Really? Do you like it?” 

She understood and said, giving it back: “No.” 

But he had already unfastened the amulet: “‘Please.”’ 

“You are foolish.” ; 

RACHEL... oeinoremembrance of : . . 

“Of what?” 

“Of everything.” 
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e repeated: “Of everything?” without ceasing to 
look straight at him, with frank laughter. How much 
she pleased him just then. He adored her open smile, 
almost a boy’s smile! She was as different from the 
professionals he had known, as she was from the young 
girls or women he had met in society or in hotels 
during the holidays, who always made him shy without 
attracting him. Rachel did not make him shy—she 
was like him. She had a pagan charm, together with 
the kind of simplicity found in prostitutes who like 
their work; but her charm was tainted with no vul- 
garity or hypocrisy. How greatly she appealed to 
him. Not only was she an incomparable partner, but 
for the first time in his life he had found a companion 
and a friend. 

Since early morning the thought of her had haunted 
him. He had built a whole new scheme of life in which 
Rachel would have her place and the only thing missing 
was the interested party’s consent to the contract. So 
with childish impatience he was burning to take her 
hands in his and say to her: “You are the one I have 
been waiting for. I want to give up chance love af- 
fairs. But I hate uncertainty. Let us settle our future 
relations. You'll be my mistress. Let us arrange our 
lives.” Several times he had let his worry show and 
ventured some remark which would start the conver- 
sation, but she always acted as if she did not under- 
stand him and he could feel a certain reserve which 
made him hesitate to divulge his plans. 

‘It is very comfortable here, don’t you think?” she 
said, eating some red currants which made her lips 
carmine. 

“Yes. Dll have to remember. You can find every 
sort of thing in Paris even the rest of France.” He 
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added, looking around the empty room: “‘and no fear 
of meeting anyone.” 

“Would it bother you to be seen with me?” 

“I was thinking about you, you know.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“About me?” She was pleased to see how much 
she interested him and was in no hurry to give any 
more explanations. However, he looked at her so 
anxiously that at last she confided in him. “TI repeat 
that I don’t depend on anyone. I have enough to 
live quietly and I am satisfied. I am perfectly free.” 
Instantly Antoine’s worried look disappeared. She 
understood that to him what she had said meant: “I 
am yours, if you want me.”’ Any other man assuming 
this would have been annoying to her, but she liked 
him and was more pleased that he wanted her than 
annoyed that he was mistaken about her. 

The coffee was brought. She remained silent and 
thoughtful. She, also, had been considering the pos- 
sibility of a liaison between them, since she had caught 
herself thinking: ‘“TI’ll make him shave off his beard.” 
And yet she did not know him; and, after all, he was 
not the first for whom she had felt an inclination. He 
must not be misled and allowed to go on looking at 
her as he was then, with as much assurance as greedi- 
ness. 

VN clearette’?” 

“No, thank you. I have a milder one with me.” 

He held out a match to hers. She puffed at her 
cigarette and disappeared in its smoke. 

“Thank you.” 

Certainly it was important to avoid any misunder- 
standing from the start. She could afford to be frank, 
the more so since she knew she was not running any 
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risks. She pushed her cup away a little, put both her 
elbows upon the table and her chin in her clasped hands. 
Her eyelids, narrowed by the smoke, almost completely 
hid her eyes. 

“T said that I was free,” she stressed, “I did not 
say I was unattached. Do you understand the dif- 
ference ?” 

He looked unhappy again. She went on: “I must 
tell you that life has dealt none too gently with me. 
I have not always been free. Two years ago I wasn't, 
but now I am and intend to remain so.”” She thought 
she was sincere. “I am so fond of my freedom that 
J would not give it up for anything in the world. Do 
you understand?” 

iVieg 

There was a silence. He looked closely at her. 
She smiled a little without looking back, while she 
stirred her coffee with her spoon. 

‘And I must tell you that I have none of the qualifi- 
cations of a faithful friend or a perfect mistress. I 
like to indulge all my whims. All of them; and I 
have to be free to do that. I want to remain free. 
Do you understand?” and she sipped her coffee se- 
dately, burning her tongue. | 

Antoine had a moment of despair. Everything 
crumbled. Yet as she was still sitting there, in front 
of him, nothing was lost. He did not know how to 
renounce anything he wanted badly and was not ac- 
customed to defeat. In any case the situation was 
quite clear and it was better to have no illusions and 
to know just where he stood so that he could act. The 
idea that she might escape him, that she might refuse 
to fall in with his plans had never entered his head 
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for an instant. As usual he had been sure of attain- 
ing his end. 

He had to understand her better, to tear aside the 
veil in which she wrapped herself. 

“You were not free two years ago?” he asked dis- 
tinctly: “Are you really free now?”’ 

Rachel looked at him as if he were a child. Then 
she smiled ironically as if she would say, “I shall 
answer you, but only because I want to.” 

“The man with whom I lived is now in the Egyptian 
Sudan,” she explained. ‘He is never coming back to 
Europe.” She ended her sentence with a silent laugh 
and looked away. Then she said curtly: “Let us go,” 
and rose. 

Once outside they walked towards the rue d’Alger. 
Antoine accompanied her without saying a word, won- 
dering what he ought to do and unable to make up 
his mind to leave her so soon. 

When they reached the door Rachel helped him out 
of his dilemma: “Aren’t you going to see Dédette?” 
she proposed, then added without flinching: “But per- 
haps you are expected somewhere else?” 

Antoine had, indeed, promised to go back to Passy 
to see his small patient. He had also to look over 
the proofs of a report his chief had given him that 
morning at the hospital, asking him to check up the 
references. He especially wished to go to dinner at 
Maisons-Lafite where he was expected and where he 
had planned to arrive early so that he might have a 
chance to talk with Jacques. But nothing else mat- 
tered as soon as he saw a possibility of being able to 
remain with Rachel. 

“T am free the whole day,” he asserted, stepping 
aside to let her go in. 
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The idea that she might jeopardize his work and 
completely change his mode of living crossed his mind. 
What of it! He almost thought: So much the better! 

They went upstairs without saying a word. 

When she reached her door she put her key in the 
keyhole and turned around. His desire for her 
showed plainly upon his face, without subtlety or dis- 
guise; a desire, frank, joyous, irresistible. 


; V 


As soon as Jacques, who had run all the way home 
from Packmell’s, learned from the concierge that 
Antoine had been summoned on an accident case, his 
superstitious terror vanished, but he was vexed with 
himself for supposing that his desire for mourning 
clothes would be sufficient to cause the death of his 
brother. The disappearance of the bottle of iodine 
he needed for his boil completed his exasperation and 
he took off his clothes in the state of general animosity 
to which he was accustomed, but which was none the 
less painful for him, as he was ashamed of it. It took 
him a long time to go to sleep. His success had brought 
no joy to him. 

The next morning Antoine met Jacques at the car- 
riage entrance to the apartment house, just as Jacques 
was deciding to go to Maisons-Lafhite without wait- 
ing to see his brother. In a few words Antoine ex- 
plained to him what had happened the evening before, 
but did not mention Rachel’s name. His eyes were 
bright and on his drawn face was a martial expression 
which Jacques attributed to the difficulties of the 
operation. 

The bells were ringing joyfully when Jacques 
alighted from the train at Maisons-Laffite. He had 
no need to hurry. M. Thibault, Mlle. de Vaize and 
Giséle always went to high mass, so Jacques had time 
to take a walk before going to the villa. The cool 
shadows in the park incited him to day-dreaming. The 


paths were deserted. He sat down on a bench: the 
jal 
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only sounds were the chirruping of insects in the grass 
and the quick flight of the sparrows which one by one 
left the tree above him. He sat motionless, thinking 
of nothing in particular, smiling, happy to be there. 

The old estate of Maisons near the forest of Saint 
Germain-en-Laye, had been bought under the Restora- 
tion by the great financier Laffitte, who had parceled 
off into lots the five hundred hectares of park and had 
kept only the castle for himself. The financier had 
taken care that the allotments did not interfere with or 
spoil in any way the beautiful views from his residence 
and that as few trees as possible were cut down. 
Thanks to him, Maisons had remained an immense 
manor whose avenues, lined with lime trees two hun- 
dred years old led magnificently to a colony of small 
unfenced properties which were almost hidden by the 
shrubbery. 

M. Thibault’s villa was situated to the northeast of 
the castle on a small square of green surrounded by a 
white border. The center of the lawn, eternally 
shaded by big trees, was occupied by a round pool 
bordered by a box hedge. 

Jacques walked slowly towards that square. As 
soon as he was able to see the house in the distance, 
he distinguished somebody in a white dress leaning 
upon the gate. It was Giséle, who was watching for 
him. However, she was looking down the road to the 
station so that she did not see him coming. Then, car- 
ried away by a joyful impulse, he began to run. She 
saw him and using her hands for a megaphone she 
shouted: 

“Did you get through ?” 

Although she was sixteen years old she did not 
dare leave the garden without Mademoiselle’s per- 
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mission. In order to tease her, he said nothing, but 
she read the good news in his eyes and began jumping 
up and down like a child. Then she threw herself into 
his arms. 

“Well, well, you madcap!” he said as he always did. 
She disengaged herself laughing, but only to jump ex- 
citedly into his arms again. He was moved by her 
radiant smile and her eyes shining with tears. He 
hugged her gratefully for a moment. 

She laughed and lowered her voice: 

“T invented a story to force Auntie to go to low 
mass with me for I thought you would arrive at ten. 
Your father isn’t back yet. Come on,”’ she said, pull- 
ing him towards the house. 

Mademoiselle, a little hunchbacked now, appeared 
at the end of the hall. She came towards them hur- 
riedly, her head bobbing ludicrously in her excitement. 
She stopped at the top of the steps and as soon as 
Jacques was on a level with her, she held out her arms 
like a marionette and almost lost her equilibrium while 
kissing him. 

“You got through? You passed your exams?” she 
mumbled as if she were sucking something all the time. 

“Yep,” he said joyfully. ‘Take care. I have a boil 
which hurts a lot.” 

“Turn around. Good gracious!” and as if she were 
much more interested in this sore than in the exams 
for the Ecole Normale she gave up asking Jacques 
questions about his success and forced him to wash his 
neck with boiling water and to lay soothing compresses 
upon it. 

They were all in Mademoiselle’s room attending to 
the boil when the bell on the gate rang. M. Thibault 
was back. 
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“Jacques passed!’ Giséle shrieked, leaning out of 
the window, while Jacques went down to meet his 
father. 

“So you are back! What place?” asked M. Thi- 
bault, and his evident satisfaction colored his whitish 
face for an instant. 

sa Ehigd.: 

M. Thibault’s approval became more marked. He 
did not raise his eyelids but the muscles of his nose 
moved and his pince-nez fell to the end of their cord 
as he held out his hand. 

“That’s not bad,” he grumbled, holding Jacques’s 
hand between his soft fingers. He hesitated a second, 
took on a grumpy expression, and muttered: “‘What 
heat!” then drawing his son towards him, he kissed him. 
Jacques’s heart beat furiously. He wanted to look at 
his father but M. Thibault had already turned away 
and was hurrying up the steps. He went to his study, 
threw his prayer book upon the table, walked a few 
steps and then taking out his handkerchief, wiped his 
face slowly. 

Lunch was served. 


Gisele had decorated Jacques’s place with a bouquet 
of musk-mallow which gave a festive air to the table. 
She was bursting with joy and could not help laughing. 
Her existence with the two old people was rather 
tedious but she had enough life in her not to suffer 
from it. Is not anticipated happiness identical with 
happiness attained? 

M. Thibault entered, rubbing his hands. 

“Well, now,” he said, after having unfolded his 
napkin and placed his fists on each side of his plate, 
“you must not stop there. We are not idiots and if you 
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enter in third place, there is no reason, if you work 
hard, why you should not be first when you leave.” 

He opened one eye, smoothed his beard and smiled 
slyly. ‘There must always be a first in every batch!” 
Jacques smiled at his father evasively. He was so 
accustomed to hiding his feelings during the family 
meals that it was quite easy. Sometimes he even re- 
proached himself with his hypocrisy as showing a lack 
of dignity. 

“If you are first when you leave a school like the 
Ecole Normale,” went on M. Thibault, “it will help 
you all your life. Wherever you go afterwards, you 
will always be well thought of. Ask your brother. 
How is he?” 

‘Fle is coming after lunch.” 

It did not even enter Jacques’s mind to tell his father 
that there had been some kind of accident in M. 
Chasle’s family. With common accord, everyone was 
silent when M. Thibault was present: no one was im- 
prudent enough to tell him what was going on, for it 
was impossible to foresee what conclusions the fat man, 
too powerful and too active, would draw from the 
least bit of news and whether or not he would feel 
himself obliged to interfere and complicate matters 
with his letters or visits. 

“Did you see that this morning’s paper confirms the 
bankruptcy of our codperative shop at Villebeau?”’ he 
asked Mademoiselle, although he knew quite well that 
she never opened a newspaper. She nodded. M. 
Thibault laughed rather coldly. Then he remained 
silent and throughout the rest of the meal seemed to 
take no interest in the conversation. His deafness iso- 
lated him more each day. He would often remain 
mute throughout a whole meal, swallowing the huge 
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portions demanded by his active body and though seem- 
ingly in a trance actually thinking over some difficult 
piece of business. His apparent inertia was like the 
waiting spider’s: he was waiting for the oscillation of 
his thought to give him the solution to some adminis- 
trative or social problem. He had always worked in 
that way, passive and petrified, his eyes half-shut, only 
his brain being alive. This great worker had never 
taken a note in his life and had never made an outline 
for a speech. Everything was planned and arranged 
down to the last detail within his immobile skull. 

Mademoiselle, who sat opposite him and saw that 
the service was properly attended to, crossed her small 
hands upon the table-cloth. They were still pretty, for 
she took care of them (without anyone knowing, she 
thought), by using some kind of cucumber cream. She 
ate almost nothing. For dessert, she had a bowl of 
milk and a biscuit, which she ate daintily as she took 
great care of her small white teeth. She always had 
thought that people ate too much and watched her 
niece’s plate carefully. But this morning, in Jacques’s 
honor, she disregarded her principles and proposed 
after the dessert: 

‘Jacques, won’t you taste my new jam?” 

“Exquisitely flavored, perfectly digestible,” Jacques 
murmured, winking at Giséle, and the old joke which 
recalled to them a certain bag of sweets, one of the 
most laughable incidents of their childhood, sent them 
off into fits of laughter like two children. 

M. Thibault had not heard, but he smiled indul- 
gently. 

“You are a tease,’ went on Mademoiselle, ‘look 
how wonderful they are!’’ Upon the side table, pro- 
tected by some muslin around which flies were buzzing 
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vainly, were about fifty pots filled with a ruby-colored 
jelly, waiting for their covers of paper dipped in rum.. 

The dining-room opened, through two French win- 
dows, upon a veranda filled with potted flowers. 
Through the Venetian blind the blinking rays of the 
sun fell upon the floor. A wasp was buzzing around 
the glass dish of plums and the whole house seemed to 
purr under the caress of the midday sun. Later, 
Jacques remembered that meal as the only time when 
his admission to the Ecole Normale had given him a 
fleeting pleasurable sensation. 

Gisele, excited, happy, but silent through habit, was 
exchanging with him furtive glances, full of vague com- 
plicity; and any word from Jacques made her burst 
with laughter. 

Then Mademoiselle would reprove her: ‘“‘Gise, what 
a mouth!” She had never resigned herself to the fact . 
that Giséle had a big mouth with thick lips. Neither 
was she reconciled to her black hair, rather crinkly, 
to her wide nose or to her dark complexion, which 
brought back unwillingly to her mind, Giséle’s mother, 
the half-breed whom Major de Vaize had married 
while stationed in Madagascar. So she never missed 
an opportunity to talk about her niece’s relations on her 
father’s side. ‘When I was your age,” she went on 
smiling, “‘my grandmother, you know the one who wore 
the Scotch scarf, made me repeat a hundred times, to 
keep my mouth small: Baillez-nous, ma mie, deux tout 
petits pruneaux de Tours.” She was trying as she spoke 
to catch the wasp with her napkin and laughing every 
time she missed it. ‘‘The dear old lady was not morose 
and the trials of her life never spoiled the youth of her 
contagious, tinkling laugh. She danced in Toulouse 
with the Comte de Villéle, the Premier, and she would 
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be very unhappy nowadays, as she did not like big 
mouths or big feet.’ Mademoiselle was very proud 
of her feet, which were like those of a new-born babe, 
and she always wore square-toed shoes to preserve 
them against any deformation. 


At three o'clock everybody but Jacques went to 
vespers. Since he was left alone he went up to his 
room. It was on the third floor under the roof, but 
it was big and cool and the walls were covered with a 
gay flowered paper. The view was blocked by the tops 
of two Indian chestnut-trees but their feathery foliage 
was very pleasing. 

On his table were some dictionaries and a treatise 
on philology. He threw them all upon the floor of a 
closet and sat down at his desk. 

“Am I a child or am I a man?” he asked himself 
suddenly. “Daniel . . . but that’s different. I. 
What am I?” He felt that he was a universe—a uni- 
verse full of contradictions, a chaos, a chaos of riches. 
He smiled at his own immensity, as he gazed at the 
smooth mahogany surface that he had cleared for . . . 
For what? Of course he was full of projects. How 
long had he struggled with the temptation to begin 
something. “When I have passed my exams,” he 
always said to himself, and now that freedom was 
within his reach, nothing seemed worthy of it, neither 
The Tale of Two Young Men, nor even Confidence 
Violated. 

He left his desk and walked about the room, glane- 
ing at the shelf on which stood the books he had been 
accumulating for over a year, for the moment when 
he would be free. He tried to decide which one he 
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should choose first, made a face and sat down upon 
his bed with empty hands. 

Enough of books, enough of phrases, enough of 
reasoning! he thought. Words! Words! Words! 
He held out his arms towards something unattainable, 
almost on the verge of tears. Am I too young to 
know life? he thought, much depressed, and again, Am 
I still a child or am I a man now? 

He was crushed by his great aspirations and did not 
have the courage to decide what he really wanted to do. 

To live, he repeated. To act. 

To love, he added, and shut his eyes. 


He arose an hour later. Had he been day-dreaming 
or sleeping? His neck was so sore that he could 
scarcely move his head. A depression due to his cause- 
less annoyance and an excess of strength destroyed his 
desire for action and prevented him from clarifying 
his thoughts. He looked around his room. Was he 
going to stagnate for two months in that house? Yet 
he felt that a mysterious fate kept him chained there 
that summer and that anywhere else his uneasiness 
would be worse. 

He went to the window and as he leaned out of it 
his sadness disappeared suddenly. Giséle’s dress made 
a bright spot through the lower branches of the chest- 
nut-trees. He knew that with her he would find again 
the joy of being young and alive! 

He tried to take her by surprise. Either she was 
listening for him or her book did not hold her at- 
tention very well because she looked around quickly as 
she recognized Jacques’s footsteps behind her. 

“Missed |” 

‘What are you reading?” 
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She refused to answer him and held the book tightly 
against her body. They found pleasure in defying each 
other. 

“Ones two, threeiones 

He upset the armchair and she fell on the grass but 
without letting go of the book. He had to struggle a 
while against her warm and supple body before he was 
able to grab it. 

“Le Petit Savoyard, Book One. Good Lord! Are 
there several volumes of it?” 

Larees) 

“My congratulations. Are they fascinating?” 

She laughed: “I can’t even read the first.” 

“But why on earth do you read such things?” 

=P have na choices 

(‘‘Gise does not care much for reading,” Mademoi- 
selle would assert after several trials of the same kind.) 

“T’ll lend you books,’ Jacques said. He loved to 
encourage disobedience and revolt. 

Gisele did not appear to have heard him. 

“Don’t go yet,” she begged, lying in the grass. 
“Take my armchair, or lie down here.” 

He stretched out on the grass beside her. The sun 
beat harshly upon the villa which rose, fifty yards 
away from them, in the center of a smooth sanded 
expanse, surrounded by potted orange trees, under- 
neath which the grass was still fresh. 

“So now you are free, Jacquot? Quite free?’ She 
had assumed an unconcerned but quite unconvincing 
attitude to ask: ‘““What are you going to do?” and 
remained facing him with half-open lips. 

“What iy. 

“Yes. Where are you going to go, now that you 
are free for two months?” 


” 
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‘“‘Nowhere.”’ 

“What? Are you going to stay a while with us?” 
she said, looking at him with her round and shining 
eyes, as faithful as those of a dog. 

“Yes. On the tenth I am going to Touraine to be 
present at the marriage of a friend of mine.” 

“And after that?” 

“T don’t know.” He turned away his head. “I 
think I'll spend the holidays at Maisons.” 

“Really?” she murmured, trying to look into 
Jacques’s eyes. 

He smiled, happy to give her so much pleasure and 
he no longer felt any misgivings at the idea of spending 
two months by the side of that affectionate naive girl 
he loved like a sister, better than a sister. He had 
not thought that his coming would brighten the child’s 
life to such an extent. His presence had never been 
wanted by anybody and he was so grateful to her for 
this discovery that he picked up her hand from the 
grass and caressed it. 

“Your skin is lovely and soft, Gise. Do you also 
use cucumber cream?” 

She laughed and moved closer to Jacques with a 
graceful, gliding motion. She had the natural and 
playful sensuality of a young animal and her throaty 
laugh, when it did not make one think of a child’s ir- 
resistible laughter, was like an amorous cooing. But 
her virgin soul lived contentedly in her plump body in 
spite of the desires which agitated her already, of 
whose nature she was unaware. 

“My aunt won’t allow me to join the Tennis Club 
this year either,” she said, pouting. “Will you go to 
the*Clab'?? 


“Certainly not.” 
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“Will you go bicycling?” 

“Maybe.” 

“How lovely!’ she cried. She always appeared to be 
discovering something new and interesting. “You 
know, Aunt has promised me that she'll let me go out 
with you. Will you take me?” 

He looked a while into her dark, mirrorlike eyes. 

“Your eyes are beautiful, Gise.” 

He thought he could see some sudden emotion dark- 
ening them still more. She turned her head away, 
laughing. Her continual gayety showed not only in 
the brilliancy of her eyes and in the playfulness of two 
very mobile dimples which came and went all the 
time at the corners of her lips, but also in the round- 
ness of her cheekbones, in the rounded tip of her nose 
and the rounded impishness of her chin. The whole 
of her smooth face showed good health and good 
humor. 

As he did not answer what she had just said, she 
repeated: 

You'll take me?” 

“Where ?” 

‘To the forest or else to Marly as you did last 
summer ?” 

She was so pleased to see him smile his consent that 
she rolled against him and kissed him. Then they re- 
mained thus, lying on their backs, trying to see through 
the depths of the trees’ branches. 

The chirping of the fountain and the voices of 
people as they walked along the garden fence could be 
heard from time to time. The smell of petunias, the 
thick chalices of which had been basking in the sun 
the whole day, went up heavily from the flower pots 
of the veranda and filled the air. 
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“How funny you are, Jacquot. You are always 
thinking. What are you thinking about?” 

He raised himself on one elbow and looked at Gise. 
Her half-open lips were moist. 

“T think that you have pretty teeth.” 

She did not blush but, shrugging her shoulders: 
“No, I am speaking seriously,”’ she said with a childish 
intonation. 

He laughed. 

A bumble-bee made bigger by the light of the sun 
was buzzing around them, and struck Jacques in the 
face like a wool puff, then choosing a spot in the ground 
it disappeared into a hole in the turf with a rumbling 
noise. 

“T also think that bumble-bee is like you, Gise.”’ 

Lake-mes.’ 

eo yacun: 

“Why ?” 

“T don’t know,” he said, stretching out upon his back 
again. “He is round and black just as you are and 
even his buzzing is a little like the noise you make 
when you laugh.” 

That remark was made ina grave tone and appeared 
to plunge Gisele into deep reflection. 

They both were silent watching their long shadows, 
slanting obliquely on the golden lawn. Giséle, whose 
face was tickled by the sun, was unable to keep from 
laughing as the gold specks played on her cheeks and 
pricked her eyes through her eyelashes. 

When the bell on the gate announced Antoine’s ar- 
rival and Jacques saw his brother coming up the back 
path he arose with decision and went up to him: 

“You are going back to-night ?”’ 

“Yes, on the ten-twenty.” 
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Jacques was struck once more not so much by 
Antoine’s tired expression as by his glowing features 
which gave him an unusual appearance, almost a pug- 
nacious one. 

He lowered his voice: ‘‘You would not like to come 
with me, after dinner, to Mme. de Fontanin’s?” He 
felt that his brother was going to hesitate, stopped 
looking at him and added hurriedly, “I must go to see 
her and I don’t like going alone to-morrow.” 

“Will Daniel be there?” 

Jacques knew very well that he would not. 

“Of course,” he said. 

They were silent when they saw M. Thibault appear 
at one of the drawing-room windows with an open 
paper in his hand. 

“Ah, here you are!’’ he shouted to Antoine, “I am 
glad you were able to come.’”’ He always spoke to him 
with great politeness. ‘Stay where you are. [I shall 
join you.” 

“Well, is it settled?’ Jacques whispered. ‘We'll 
pretend we’re going for a walk after dinner.” 

M. Thibault had never revoked his decision to for- 
bid Jacques to resume relations with the Fontanins, 
and the accursed name was never uttered in his pres- 
ence. Did he know that for a long time his orders 
had been ignored? No one could be sure. His 
fatherly pride was so blind that perhaps it never oc- 
curred to him that he could be systematically disobeyed. 

“Well, he has passed!” said M. Thibault, coming 
heavily down the steps; “now we don’t need to worry 
about the future.” He added: “Let us walk around 
the lawn before dinner,” and to explain this unusual 
proposition he said: “I want to speak to you both. 
But first of all,” he asked Antoine, ‘‘have you read the 
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evening papers? What do they say about the failure of 
Villebeau? Have you not heard about it?” 

“Your workers’ codperative scheme ?” 

“Yes, my dear boy. It is absolutely over, and with 
ascandal. It did not last long.’ He laughed dryly and 
his laugh was like a cough. 

Antoine was thinking, ‘How she gave me her 
mouth.” He was in the restaurant again, Rachel 
sitting opposite him, the light coming from the win- 
dows on the ground level as if from footlights on the 
stage. “‘Why did she laugh so queerly when I pro- 
posed a mixed grill?” 

He tried hard to be interested in his father’s pro- 
posals. He was rather surprised that M. Thibault 
should accept so easily the “bankruptcy,” as the phil- 
anthropist was a member of the Society which had given 
the money to the button-makers of Villebeau when 
after the last strike, in order to prove that they could 
do without capitalism, they had wanted to found a 
cooperative society for the production of buttons. 

M. Thibault was already orating: 

‘As for me, money is never lost in a good cause. 
We have been beyond reproach, we took the workers’ 
utopia seriously, we were the first to help them with 
our capital. The result, failure in less than eighteen 
months. We must of course recognize that under the 
circumstances we had an admirable intermediary, but 
you know him well,” he added, stopping and turning 
towards Jacques: ‘“‘Faisme who was in Crouy when 
you were there!” 

Jacques did not answer. 

“He holds all the chiefs in his power through letters 
in which all these good gentlemen asked us for help, 
yes, letters written at the worst moments of the strike. 
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Not one of them will dare say a word.’ And again 
he coughed with satisfaction. ‘But that’s not the 
thing about which I wanted to ask your advice,” he 
went on, resuming his walk. 

He walked heavily, very soon out of breath, drag- 
ging his feet along the sand, his body bent forward, his 
hands behind his back, his frockcoat open and floating 
behind him in the breeze. His sons walked silently on 
either side of him. And Jacques remembered a sen- 
tence he had read, he could not recall where: When I 
meet two men, one old, the other young, who walk 
side by side without having anything to say to each 
other, I know they are father and son.” 

“Now,” said M. Thibault: “I want to ask your 
advice about something I planned for you.”” His voice 
here became melancholy and filled with a note of sin- 
cerity quite unusual to him: ‘“‘You’ll see, my sons, when 
you reach my age how, in spite of everything, one 
wonders about what one has done. I know, and Abbé 
Vécard is always telling me so, that all forces used to 
do good, contribute to the same aim and progress 
together. But isn’t it painful to think that all the 
efforts of an individual may be lost in the anonymous 
piling up of a generation, and is it not right for a 
father to want his children at least to have something 
to remember him by? If it is for example’s sake only ?” 
He sighed. ‘Quite sincerely, I thought of you more 
than of myself. I said to myself that in the future 

it might be agreeable for you, as you are my sons, not 
to be confused with all the other Thibaults of France. 
We have two centuries behind us, with documents to 
prove it. That’s something. As for me, I know that 
I have, according to my lights, enriched this respect- 
able background and I have the right—it will be my 
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reward—to wish your origin to be known, to wish that 
you should be known by my entire name and that you 
should transmit it thus to those who will be born of 
my blood. The Chancellerie has provided for such 
cases. For several months I have been occupied with 
fulfilling the necessary formalities for the modification 
of your birth-certificates and in a few days I’ll have 
papers I want you both to sign, and I believe that when 
school is resumed or at the latest about Christmas— 
you'll have legally the right to call yourselves not only 
Thibault, just Thibault, but Oscar-Thibault with a 
hyphen—Dr. Antoine Oscar-Thibault.” He joined his 
hands and rubbed them against each other. ‘‘That’s 
what I wanted to say. Don’t thank me. We won't 
mention it any more. Let us go and dine. Mademoi- 
selle is signaling to us.’ And in a patriarchal manner 
he put his arms upon his sons’ shoulders. “If it hap- 
pens that this distinction should be of some use in 
your careers, all the better, my children. ‘Truly, is it 
not just that a man who has never demanded any 
temporal reward, should allow his descendants to bene- 
fit by the reputation he has acquired?” 

His voice was trembling. In order not to soften, 
he quickly left the path they were following and quick- 
ening his steps, alone, stumbling over the bumps in the 
lawn, he went back to the house. Antoine could not 
remember ever having seen him so full of emotion. 

Antoine murmured: “‘Who would ever have imag- 
ined such a thing!” He was having a great laugh. 

“Don’t talk that way!” said Jacques. He felt as 
if his brother had touched his heart with dirty hands. 
It was very seldom that Jacques spoke about M. Thi- 
bault without a certain amount of respect; he avoided 
judging him; he regretted his clearsightedness when 
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it was directed, often unconsciously, against his father. 
But on that evening he had been deeply moved by the 
suffering this need for survival showed since he him- 
self, though only twenty, could never think about 
death without a sudden sinking of the heart. 

Why did I want to bring Antoine along? Jacques 
wondered an hour later as he followed the green 
avenue bordered by a double line of lime-trees centuries 
old which led from the castle to the forest. His neck 
was still sore. Mademoiselle had insisted that Antoine 
should examine the boil and he had thought it wise 
to lance it, in spite of the protestations of Jacques, who 
did not want to go out with a bandaged neck. 

Antoine, tired but loquacious, thought of nothing 
but Rachel. Yesterday at the same time he did not 
know her and now she occupied every minute of his 
life. 

His exaltation contrasted with the feelings which 
animated Jacques after this peaceful day and espe- 
cially just now on the road, on his way to pay the visit, 
the thought of which awoke in him different emotions, 
one very much like hope. As he walked along beside 
Antoine he felt discontented, suspicious and _ instinc- 
tively prejudiced against his brother; and although 
their conversation was as friendly as usual he felt 
walled in by a kind of silence. In reality, they were 
throwing words, phrases and smiles at each other like 
two adversaries throwing up shovels full of earth to 
raise trenches between their positions. Neither of 
them was duped by this maneuvering. Their relation- 
ship created such sensitiveness that they were unable 
to hide anything important from each other. Antoine’s 
intonation praising the perfume of a late flowering lime- 
tree—which had recalled Rachel’s perfumed hair to 
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him—without precisely telling Jacques anything was 
almost as revealing as a confidence. And he was not 
very much astonished when Antoine, suddenly giving 
way to his obsession, took his arm and, walking rapidly, 
began telling him of his strange evening and especially 
of what had followed. Antoine’s tone, his laugh, his 
nonchalant attitude towards certain crude details, 
which contrasted with his ordinary reserve as the elder, 
provoked a new feeling of uneasiness in Jacques. He 
preserved an interested manner, he smiled, he nodded 
with approval, but he was suffering. He felt annoyed 
that his brother should be the cause of this suffering 
and he did not forgive Antoine for the disapproval 
that he himself had created; and the more his brother 
showed of this intoxicating state of his mind during 
the last twelve hours, the more Jacques took refuge in 
a haughty resistance, feeling a great desire for purity 
rise within himself. When Antoine, speaking of his 
afternoon, used the words “love days,” Jacques gave 
such a start that he was unable to hide it and he 
revolted. 

“No, Antoine, no! Love is something else besides 
that!” 

Antoine smiled rather fatuously and was silent, 
somewhat taken aback. 


At the end of the park, on the border of the forest 
near the walls of the old fortress, the Fontanins owned 
an old house which Mme. de Fontanin had inherited 
from her mother. A road, planted with acacias, so 
little used that it was always covered with grass, led 
from the avenue to the small entrance gate pierced in 
the garden wall. 

Night was falling as they opened it. A bell rang 
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at the other end of the inclosure near the house in 
which several windows were lighted, where could be 
heard the barking of Puce, Jenny’s dog. Antoine and 
Jacques knew the way. After meals the family always 
retired to the other side of the house where the ground, 
shaded by two plane-trees, made a terrace above the 
moat of the old sunken fence. The two brothers had 
to walk around a motor car which filled up the road. 

“They have visitors,’ Jacques muttered, and he 
was sorry he had come. 

But already Mme. de Fontanin was coming to meet 
them: “I guessed it!’’ she cried as soon as she was able 
to recognize them. She came with small, joyous steps, 
with outstretched hands and with a welcoming smile 
upon her face. ‘‘We were so pleased this morning 
when we opened Daniel’s telegram!” Jacques did not 
flinch! ‘But I knew you would pass,’”’ she went on, 
looking seriously at Jacques. “Something told me so 
that Sunday in June when you came with Daniel. Dear 
Daniel! He must have been so pleased, so proud! 
And Jenny also was so happy!” 

“Tsn’t Daniel here to-night?’ Antoine asked. 

They had reached the circle of armchairs and an 
animated conversation could be heard. Jacques was 
at once able to distinguish among all the others, a 
voice with a special kind of tone, vibrating and yet 
clouded, Jenny’s voice. She had remained seated be- 
side her cousin Nicole and a man about forty whom 
Antoine recognized with surprise, a young surgeon 
whose colleague he had been at the Necker hospital. 
The two men shook hands cordially. 

“You already know each other?” cried Mme. de 
Fontanin, delighted. ‘Antoine and Jacques are great 
friends of Daniel’s,” she explained to Dr. Héquet. 
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“You don’t mind their sharing the secret?” then turn- 
ing to Antoine: “My dear little Nicole will allow me 
to announce her betrothal to you, won’t you, dear? It 
is not official yet, but you see, Nicole brings her fiancé 
to see her aunt and you need only to look at them to 
guess their secret!” 

Jenny had not come to meet the two young men, but 
waited for them to come over to her and then she 
rose and exchanged a very cool handshake with them. 

“My little Nico, let me show you my baby pigeons,” 
she said to Nicole before they sat down again: “I have 
eight small ones who... ” 

“. . who are still sucking?” cut in Jacques in a 
tone which tried to be insolent but only succeeded in 
being rude and disagreeable. He saw that at once 
and his jaw tightened. 

Jenny acted as if she had not heard. 

““, . . who are beginning to fly,” she ended. 

“But they are asleep at this hour,’ Mme. de Fon- 
tanin hinted, to keep her from going. 

‘““All the more reason, mother. In the daytime it is 
impossible to go near them. Are you coming with us, 
Félix?’ Dr. Héquet, who was talking with Antoine, 
hastened to join the young girls. 

“Tt is a charming match,” Mme. de Fontanin con- 
fided to Antoine and Jacques as soon as the fiancés 
were at a safe distance. ‘‘Poor Nicole has no money 
and has always been determined not to be a burden 
to anybody. For the last three years she has been 
earning her living as a nurse. You see how she is 
rewarded! Dr. Héquet met her while she was looking 
after one of his patients and he found her so intelligent, 
so devoted, so courageous that he fell in love with her. 
And now there they are! Isn’t it very delightful?” 
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She was enjoying ingenuously the romantic quality 
of the episode where love was at its purest and noblest 
and virtue triumphant. Her face shone with faith. 
She addressed her remarks to Antoine preferably, 
speaking to him in a friendly manner which presup- 
posed between them an invariable similarity of views. 
She liked his forehead and his penetrating eyes; and 
she never thought that she was sixteen years older than 
he was and that she could have had or almost have 
had a son about his age. He delighted her by assuring 
her that Félix Héquet was a good surgeon who had 
a future before him. 

Jacques did not take any part in the conversation. 
He was savagely repeating to himself: who are still 
sucking. Everything had exasperated him since his 
arrival, even Mme. de Fontanin’s amiable talkative- 
ness. 

He had been unable to put up with her congratula- 
tions and he had turned away, ashamed for her that she 
should appear to attach some importance to his success 
—which he had, however, taken care to telegraph to 
her—‘‘Jenny at least spared me her compliments,” he 
thought. ‘Is she aware that I am superior to such a 
paltry success? No. It is pure indifference. My su- 
periority! ... Who are still sucking! . . . Idiot! 
. . . And does she know what it is to be a scholar 
at the Ecole Normale? And what does she care about 
my future? She hardly said good evening. And I 
. . . Why on earth did I make such an absurd re- 
mark?” He blushed and clenched his jaws again. 
‘While she greeted me, she was still listening to what 
her cousin was saying. Her eyes... they are un- 
readable. Her face is still a child’s face, but her eyes 

. .” Every minute the boil made itself felt by sharp 
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pains, but he suffered more from the bandage which 
had been forced upon him by everybody, by Mademoi- 
selle, by Gise herself! He must look a sight... . 
Antoine was smiling and chatting without paying 
any. attention to Jacques. 
‘“. . . from the moral point of view . . .” he was 


saying. 
Antoine speaks, speaks, as if he were the whole 
works! . . . Jacques thought. Suddenly the wordy 


amiability of his brother, this “moral point of view,” 
especially after his amorous confidences, offended him 
as unforgivable hypocrisy. How different they were! 
For the moment Jacques could not discover anything 
in common between his brother and himself. Yes, 
sooner or later, they would separate, it was inevitable, 
their twc forces were incompatible and mutually ex- 
clusive! Then he became the prey of a bitter sadness 
at the thought that five years of understanding were 
not sufficient to prevent an immediate disaffection, that 
it would not prevent them from becoming indifferent, 
like strangers, maybe enemies! He almost rose, 
anxious to get away under some pretext or other. To 
walk about anywhere, through the forest. 

Only one human being in the world had ever smiled 
upon him, Gise. He would willingly have renounced his 
success to find himself, just then, beside her on the 
lawn, near her face, her eyes. Her eyes held no 
mystery! When she had said, “You'll do it?” And 
when she had laughed, her cooing laugh! He did not 
remember ever having heard Jenny laugh, even her 
smile seemed disillusioned! ‘What is the matter with 
me,” he said to himself, trying to shake his mood off, 
but it was stronger than his will, the nostalgic mood 
which was full of bitterness and made him hate every- 
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thing, Mme. de Fontanin’s chatter, Antoine’s degra- 
dation, people, his sterile youth, everything—and 
Jenny who seemed to live quite easily in spite of the 
universal mediocrity! 

“What are you going to do with your holidays, 
Jacques?” asked Mme. de Fontanin. “You ought to 
make my Daniel leave Paris for a few weeks. A 
journey for both of you could be so amusing, so use- 
ful!’ She was always rather sad when she thought of 
her son—wishing she could feel sure of the brilliant 
future she expected was in store; and without dwelling 
unduly upon it, she was sometimes uneasy about the life 
he was leading, free and irregular—she dare not think 
—dissipated. 

When she learned that Jacques intended to spend the 
whole summer at Maisons: 

“How happy I am! I hope that will make Daniel 
come. He never takes any holidays and he’ll end by 
ruining his health. ... Jenny!” she called to her 
daughter, who was just coming back with her guests. 
“Good news! Jacques is going to be here the whole 
summer! I suppose that means many good tennis 
matches? . .. Jenny is quite mad about it this year. 
She spends all her mornings at the Club. Our tennis 
club is very well known,” she explained to Dr. Héquet, 
who had sat down beside her. ‘A whole lot of charm- 
ing young people meet there every morning, the courts 
are excellent and there are games and competitions 
going on all the time. . . . I don’t know much about 
it,’ she acknowledged laughingly, “but it is said to be 
fascinating, and they are always complaining that there 
aren’t enough young men! You still belong to the 
Club, Jacques?” 

“Yes, Madame.” 
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“Good! . . . Nicole, you must come this summer 
with your fiancé and spend a whole week with us. 
Don’t you think so, Jenny? I am sure that Dr. Héquet 
is also a good tennis player.” 

Jacques turned towards Héquet. The drawing- 
room lamp through the open window lighted the oval 
and serious face of the young surgeon. His dark 
rather short beard, and his temples, gray already. He 
was about ten years older than Nicole. The reflection 
of the lamp on his glasses hid his eyes, but his serious 
mien inspired sympathy. “Yes,” thought Jacques, “I 
am a child, he is a man. A man who can be loved, 
mete. 

Antoine had risen as he felt tired and did not want 
to miss his train. Jacques looked at him angrily. He, 
who had been thinking of going away under any pre- 
text a few minutes before, could not reconcile himself 
to the idea of ending the evening just then, and yet he 
had to accompany his brother. 

He went up to Jenny: 

“With whom are you playing this year at the Club?” 

She looked at him and the narrow line of her eye- 
brows contracted slightly. 

““With whomever I find-there,”’ she answered. 

“The two Casins, Fauquet, the Peérigault’s gang?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Still the same, still as witty as ever?” 

“Well, what do you expect? Everyone does not go 
through the Ecole Normale.” 

“Well, after all, it may be quite necessary to be an 
idiot to play tennis well.” 

“Tt is quite possible.”’ She raised her head imperti- 
nently: ‘‘You ought to know that better than anyone 
else. You used to play an excellent game.” 
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Then changing the subject and turning to her cousin: 
“You are not going yet, petit Nico?” 

“Ask Félix.” 

“What do you want to ask Félix?” said Héquet, 
joining them. 

“That girl has a wonderful complexion,” thought 
Antoine, looking at Nicole. ‘But compared to Rachel 

.’ and suddenly his heart was full. 

“Well, Jacques, we'll see you soon again?” Mme. 
de Fontanin said. ‘‘Are you going to play to-morrow, 
Jenny?” 

“T don’t know, mother, I don’t think so.”’ 

“Well, if not to-morrow, you'll meet some morning 
soon,’ went on Mme. de Fontanin conciliatingly and 
in spite of Antoine’s protestations, she accompanied the 
brothers to the small garden gate. 


“Really, darling, you were not very amiable to your 
friends!” cried Nicole, as soon as the Thibaults were 
at a little distance. 

“First of all they are no friends of mine,” replied 
Jenny. 

“T have worked with Thibault,” intervened Héquet. 
“He is an extremely remarkable young man, very well 
thought of already. I don’t know about his brother, 
but,” he added, and his gray eyes had a malicious 
gleam under his glasses, as he had heard the short 
dialogue between the two—“‘it is quite unusual that an 
idiot should get into the Ecole Normale his first trial 
and amongst the first. . . .” 

Jenny’s face became purple. Nicole interrupted 
quickly, for she had lived long enough with her cousin 
to know some of the faults of Jenny, whose shyness 
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was struggling all the time with her pride—and some- 
times this struggle made her acutely sensitive. 

“The poor boy had a boil at the back of his neck,” 
she remarked indulgently. “It does not make one very 
well disposed.” 

_ Jenny made no comment. Héquet, however, did not 
push matters further and turned to his fiancée: 

“Nicole, we'll have to get ready,” he said with the 
manner of a man accustomed to direct his own life 
with exactitude. 

Mme. de Fontanin’s reappearance created a diver- 
sion. 

Jenny accompanied her cousin to the room where 
Nicole had left her coat and there after a rather long 
silence, she murmured: 

“My summer is going to be absolutely spoiled.” 

Nicole was seated in front of the mirror arranging 
her hair, thinking only of pleasing her fiancée. She 
felt she was pretty, she was wondering what he was 
telling her aunt and was. thinking of the drive back 
in the young doctor’s car, through the silent night, 
and she was not paying much attention to Jenny’s 
bad humor. But she smiled when she saw her friend’s 
grim expression. 

“What a child you are!” she said. 

She did not see Jenny’s look. 

They could hear the motor horn. Nicole hurried 
gayly, and with a mixture of tenderness, innocence and 
coquetry which was very attractive she ran to her 
cousin and tried to put her arms around her waist. 
But Jenny cried out involuntarily and jumped aside. 
She could not bear to be touched and had even refused 
to learn how to dance, as the contact of anybody’s arm 
seemed to her physically insupportable. When, as a 
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little girl, one afternoon she had sprained her ankle 
in the Luxembourg and had been brought back in a 
carriage, she had chosen to go upstairs dragging her 
sore foot rather than to let the concierge carry her 
in his arms to their floor. 

“You are ticklish, aren’t you?” said Nicole. Then 
with frank eyes, alluding to the few minutes they had 
spent alone after dinner in the rose path: “I am so 
glad I was able to talk to you, my darling. ‘There are 
days when my happiness suffocates me. With you, you 
see, I have always been truthful. Just as I am with 
you, that’s really what I am like, deep down! I 
would like so much, that you too, my darling, soon... .” 

The garden, transformed by the powerful lights of 
the car, seemed to be a kind of fairy land. Heéquet 
had lifted the hood from the engine and was tighten- 
ing a plug with the precise movements of a physician. 
Nicole wanted to keep her coat folded upon her knees, 
but her fiancé forced her to put it on. He treated 
her as if she were a little girl he had to look after. 
Maybe he treated all women as if they were children? 
Nicole gave in with such good grace that Jenny was 
astonished and it awoke in her a kind of resentment 
against the fiancé. ‘‘No,” she thought, shaking her 
head, “that kind of happiness is . . . not for me.” 

For a long time she followed with her eyes the 
luminous trail which preceded the car in the night, and, 
leaning against the garden wall, holding the dog close 
to her, she felt such a great sadness, so much bitter- 
ness against she did not know what, so much aimless 
aspiration that she looked up at the starry sky and 
wished for a few minutes that she might die before 
she tried to live. 


VI 


~Durinc the last few days Giséle had been wonder- 
ing why the hours were so short, why the summer was 
so glorious, and why in the morning, as she dressed 
near the wide open window, she could not refrain from 
singing and from smiling at everything she saw. She 
smiled at her mirror, at the clear sky, at the garden, 
at the sweet peas she watered on her window sill, at 
the orange trees on the terrace, which seemed to have 
rolled up like hedge hogs to protect themselves from 
the rays of the sun. 

M. Thibault never stayed more than two or three 
days without returning to Paris for twenty-four hours 
to attend to some business. During his absences there 
was a lighter air throughout the house. The meals 
were like games and Jacques and Gise laughed and 
played as if they were two impetuous children again. 
Mademoiselle was more cheerful and trotted from the 
linen room to the pantry, and from the kitchen to 
the drying-room, humming old hymns which were like 
Nadaud’s songs. During those days, Jacques ex- 
panded, his mind was active and full of contradictory 
plans, he abandoned himself to his hobbies and spent 
the afternoon in a corner of the garden, sitting down, 
getting up, writing notes. Giséle, seized also by a 
desire to use her time worthily, would .settle herself 
on the landing from which she could watch Jacques 
and become deeply engrossed in Dickens’s Great Expec- 
tations which Mademoiselle, at Jacques’s instigation, 


had allowed her to read as a means of learning Eng- 
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lish. She cried with delight because she had guessed 
from the first that Pip would leave poor Biddy for the 
cruel and irrational Miss Estelle. 


The charm was broken by the short absence of 
Jacques during the second week in August when he 
went to Touraine to be present at Battaincourt’s mar- 
riage since he could not refuse to be one of his wit- 
nesses. 

The day after his return to Maisons he awoke very 
early after a fitful sleep. He shaved carefully and 
he saw that his complexion was now quite clear and 
that only an invisible scar remained where the boil 
had been. Then the idea of beginning again his very 
quiet existence was so abhorrent to him that he stopped 
in the middle of his dressing and threw himself wildly 
upon his bed. And weeks pass, he thought. “Are 
these the kind of holidays I hoped for?’ He jumped 
up. “I ought to take more exercise,” he said aloud 
in a quiet matter-of-fact voice, contrasting strangely 
with the feverishness of his movements. He chose 
from his wardrobe a shirt with a Byron collar, saw 
whether his tennis shoes and his racquet were still fit 
and a few minutes later he was on his bicycle, anxious 
to arrive at the Club as quickly as possible. 

Two of the courts were occupied. Jenny was play- 
ing. She did not seem to see Jacques and he did not 
hurry to say good morning to her. A change of part- 
ners got them into the same game, as opponents first, 
and then as partners. They were excellently matched. 

They resumed at once the rude tone of all their 
previous encounters. Jacques had always been inter- 
ested in Jenny but in an annoying way, laughing at her 
mistakes even to the point of hurting her feelings, and 
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he had always taken visible pleasure in contradicting 
her. Jenny gave him tit for tat, in a high-pitched voice 
which was not natural to her. It would have been 
easy to avoid having such a disagreeable partner and 
yet she did not try to do so. On the contrary she 
seemed bent on having the last word. And when the 
other players began to scatter for lunch, she called 
to Jacques in a forbidding voice: 

“Tl play you alone!” 

She showed such a fighting spirit that she beat him 
by four-love. 

Her triumph made her generous: 

“Of course, it does not count since you are not in 
training. You’ll take your revenge one of these days.” 

Her voice was veiled as usual. ‘We are both chil- 
dren,” Jacques said to himself. He was glad to share 
one of her weaknesses. It was like a ray of hope. He 
was suddenly ashamed of his attitude towards Jenny, 
but when he tried to find another one, he could not 
think of any. He could never be natural with her 
and yet there was no one in the world with whom 
he wished to be natural more ardently. 

Twelve was striking when they left the Club to- 
gether, wheeling their bicycles. 

““Good-by,” she said. ‘Go first, I am so hot that 
I am afraid of catching cold if I ride.” 

Without answering he went on walking beside her. 

Jenny did not like people who forced themselves on 
others and she felt impatient at not being able to get 
rid of her companion when she wanted to. Jacques 
did not feel this, for he wanted to come back the next 
day to play with her, and he was trying to find some- 
thing to say to explain this unexpected assiduity. 

“Now that I have come back from Touraine,” he 
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began, rather embarrassed. He had given up his 
mocking tone. She had already noticed the year be- 
fore that he always ceased to tease her when they 
happened to be alone. 

“You were in Touraine?”’ she said, in order to say 
something. 

“Yes, at a friend’s wedding, but you know him, I 
met him at your house: Battaincourt ?” 

“Simon de Battaincourt?” She appeared to be think- 
ing about him and in a very decided tone said: “I did 
not like him.” 

“Why not?” 

She could not bear this manner of being questioned. 

“You are too hard on him, he is very nice,’’ Jacques 
went on, as she did not answer. Then he changed his 
mind: “‘No, really, you are right, he is very ordinary.” 
She approved with a nod and he felt quite happy. 

“T did not know you were friendly with him,’’ she 
said. 

“Excuse me, it is he who is friendly with me,” he 
corrected, smiling. ‘It happened one evening when he 
came back I don’t remember from where. It was very 
late. Daniel had left us. So Battaincourt confided in 
me there and then. He told me all his life as one con- 
fides one’s fortune to a banker, saying to him: ‘I place 
all my affairs in your hands. I trust you.’ ” 

She listened with a certain amount of curiosity and 
for the moment at least forgot that she wanted to get 
rid of him. 

‘Are you often taken as a confidant?” she asked. 

SINe~. Why... . Maybe yes.” >) Eleussmiled: 
“Yes, it is true. It really happens quite often.” He 
added in a defiant one: 

“Are you astonished ?” 
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He was rather moved to hear her answer in a wise 
tone: 

“No, not at all.” 

Whiffs of a warm wind brought to their faces the 
smell of the gardens along the way, the smell of wet 
earth, the heavy perfume of flowers exposed to the 
sun, carnations, heliotropes. 

Jacques was silent. It was she who went for him 
this time: 

“And from confidence to confidence, you helped to 
marry him?” 

“Certainly not. On the contrary, I did all I could 
to prevent this stupid match. A widow fourteen years 
older than he is, who has a child! Battaincourt’s 
father and mother quarreled with their son, but 
nothing could be done.’’ He added, remembering that 
he had used with great effect, when talking about his 
friend, the word possessed in the Biblical sense. ‘‘Bat- 
taincourt is possessed.” 

“Pretty?” she said, without noticing the expression 
he had used or its force. 

He thought so long that she pursed her lips and 
added: “I did not know that I was asking you such 
an embarrassing question!”’ 

He was still thinking and did not even smile: “I 
can’t say she is pretty. She is terrific. I can’t find 
any other word.” After a pause he said: ‘Human 
beings are curious!” He looked at Jenny and saw 
that she was surprised. “It is true,’ he went on. “All 
human beings are curious! Even those who are not 
interesting to anyone. Have you ever noticed that 
when we speak of people we know to others who know 
them also, how many significant revealing things have 
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escaped their notice? That’s why human beings un- 
derstand each other so little.” 

He looked at her again and felt that she had been 
listening attentively to what he had said and that she 
was repeating it to herself. The mistrust of Jenny 
he always felt gave way to a joyful abandon. He 
was anxious to hold her unexpected attention longer 
and wanted to move her by telling her certain details 
of the ceremony which were still present in his memory. 

Unthinkingly he said: “Where was I? I would 
love to be able to write the life of that woman from 
the little I know about her! It is said that she began 
by being a saleswoman in a cheap store. The wilful 
rise of that woman,” he went on, repeating the formula 
he had written in a notebook: “A sister of Julien 
Sorel. Do you like Stendhal’s The Red and The 
Black?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Really?” he said. ‘Yes, I understand what you 
mean.” He thought for an instant and smiled. ‘But 
if we begin by things beside the point, I'll never tell 
my story.. I am not taking too much of your time, 
am [?” 

In order not to appear too intrigued, she said 
thoughtlessly: ‘“‘No, we have lunch at half-past, on 
account of Daniel.” 

“Daniel is here?” 

She found herself caught in a lie. “He said he 
might come,” she said, blushing. ‘But what about 
you?” 

“Tam not in a hurry, my father is in Paris. Let 
us walk on the shady side, do you mind? ... The 
only thing I want to tell you about is the meal which 
took place after the marriage. It was nothing and yet, 
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I assure you, it was very painful. Let me see. First, 
the scene is in an historical castle with a tower re- 
built by Goupillot. Goupillot was her first husband, 
an extraordinary man, an ex-haberdashery salesman 
who found he was a genius at cheap stores that sell 
everything and died a multi-millionaire, after having 
given to every town in the provinces, a Twentieth Cen- 
try Department Store. You have seen them, I am 
sure. Ihe widow, it must be said, is exceedingly 
wealthy. I had never met her. How can I describe 
her to you?) A thin woman, very supple, much too 
elegant; a hard person to please, with a proud profile; 
gray eyes with the complexion of a brunette, not a 
very clear complexion at that, and her gray eyes are 
mole colored, a rather uncertain color like sleeping 
waters. Can you see them? ‘The attitude of a spoilt 
child, manners very much younger than her face, she 
talks loudly and laughs a lot, and at times—I don’t 
know how to explain it—her gray eyes look from be- 
hind her eyelashes, along them and then, suddenly, the 
childish things she says take on a disquieting impor- 
tance and one can’t help thinking of what was said 
after she became a widow, that she had poisoned 
Goupillot slowly.” 

“She frightens me,” said Jenny, giving way to the 
interest Jacques had awakened in her. He felt it and 
was agreeably stimulated. 

“Yes, that’s it,’ he repeated: ‘A woman who 
frightens one. I remember that was the way I felt 
when we sat down at table; I was looking at her. She 
was standing with a hard face in front of the table 
covered with white flowers. . . .” 

“She was dressed in white ?” 

“Almost, not quite a wedding-dress, a garden-party 
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dress, rather theatrical, of a deep, creamy white. The 
lunch was served at small tables. She was asking peo- 
ple to sit at hers, aimlessly, without thinking about 
how many could sit at it. Battaincourt was beside her. 
He seemed nervous and said to her: ‘You see, you 
are mixing everything up.’ They exchanged a look! 
Oh! such a strange look and my impression was that 
there was nothing new between them, nothing alive, 
there was only the past.” 

“Maybe,” thought Jenny, “maybe he is not as 
perverse, as selfish as I thought” . . . and at the same 
moment she became aware that she had known for 
a long time that Jacques was shy and good. She was 
disturbed by this and, while listening to Jacques’s story, 
she could not help noticing all the things that confirmed 
her favorable judgment. 

“Simon wanted me to sit on his left,’”’ he went on. 
“Of all his friends, I was the only one present. Daniel 
had promised to come, but he got out of it. And 
there was no one from his family, not even his first 
cousin with whom he was brought up and whom he did 
not give up till the last train. The poor devil made 
one sorry for him. He has a sensitive, rather fine 
nature, I assure you. I know some nice things about 
him. He was looking at all those people around him, 
all strangers. He was thinking of his father and 
mother. He told me: ‘I would never have believed 
they would be so unforgiving. How angry they must 
‘be!’ And at another point during the meal, he said, 
‘Not a word, not evena telegram! So for them I don’t 
exist any more, do I?’ I didn’t know what to say, 
and then he said quickly: ‘Oh! I don’t say that for 
myself, | am past caring, but it is on account of Anna!’ 
And just then, Anna, the terrific, opened a telegram. 
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Battaincourt became quite pale, but it was for her, a 
friend’s congratulations. And he was unable to hold 
out any longer. In spite of Anna and her mute face, 
her cold eyes watching him, he cried. She was furious. 
He was aware of the fact, naturally; he was sitting 
beside her. He laid his hand upon her arm and said 
to her, in a low tone, just like a kid: ‘I beg your 
pardon!’ It was awful. She was unmoved. And 
then, it was really much more painful than to see him 
crying, he spoke animatedly, jokingly, and sometimes, 
while he was saying something in a forced voice, one 
could see tears in his eyes, and without ceasing to speak 
he dried them with the back of his hand.” 

Jacques’s own agitation gave so much reality to that 
scene that Jenny muttered: 

Piminateadinle. .-.” 

He feit the joy of creation, his first joy of the kind, 
an immense joy, but hypocritically he hid it. 

“JT am not boring you?” he said, as if he had not 
heard her and he went on at once. ‘‘That’s not all. 
At dessert all the other tables shouted: ‘The bride 
and bridegroom!’ Battaincourt and his wife had to 
get up, smile and go around the room with glasses of 
champagne in their hands. It was then that a very 
touching thing happened. In walking around the 
tables, they had forgotten the daughter by the first hus- 
band, a girl eight or nine years old. The kid ran 
behind them. Her mother kissed her quickly while 
smoothing the collar of her little dress. Then she 
pushed her towards Battaincourt, but he, after that 
ordeal when he had not met a friendly glance, had his 
eyes full of tears and he saw nothing. It didn’t oc- 
cur to him to take the child upon his knees. Such a 
poor smile he had bending over the first husband’s 
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child. The little one offered her cheek, she had such 
eyes, I’ll never forget them. At last he kissed her, 
and as she made no move to go away, he caressed her 
chin stupidly with one finger! J assure you it was 
pathetic. But in spite of all, it is a grand story... . 
Don’t you think so?” 

She turned to him struck by the way he had said: 
‘““A grand story.’’ And she noted that Jacques’s expres- 
sion was devoid of that brutal heaviness which was 
so distasteful to her and that his eyes, clear, bright, 
expressive, were like crystal. ‘Why isn’t he always 
like that?” she thought. 

Jacques was smiling. The sadness of his remem- 
brances counted for very little beside his liking for 
other people’s lives, for all that revealed the thoughts 
and feelings of human beings. Jenny also felt the 
same pleasure, and maybe, for her as well as for 
Jacques, the pleasure was more intense because she 
was sharing it. 

They had reached the end of the avenue and could 
see the edge of the forest. The sun on the grass 
spread a blinding square. Jacques stopped. 

“T am chatting away,” he said, “and I am boring 
you.” 

She did not contradict him and yet instead of saying 
good-by he ventured: 

“Since I have come as far as this, I’d like to say 
how-do-you-do to your brother.” 

It was an ill-chosen moment to bring her lie back 
to her mind. She was the more vexed because he 
had not hesitated to believe her. She did not answer, 
and the only thing Jacques understood was that she 
had had enough of him and did not want him to ac- 
company her any further. 
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He was crushed and yet he could not make up his 
mind to leave her under a bad impression, especially 
after that morning when he thought he had felt a grow- 
ing sympathy between them, a sympathy for which he 
had been longing, for months, maybe for years! 

They walked on silently along the road planted with 
acacias which led to the small gate. A little behind 
Jenny, Jacques could see the sad and graceful curve 
of her cheek. 

The more he advanced, the less likely he was to 
change his mind and to leave her alone. The minutes 
dragged on. They reached the gate. She opened it 
and he followed her across the garden. 

The terrace was deserted and the drawing-room 
empty. 

Jenny called: ‘Mother ?” 

No one answered and she went towards the kitchen 
window and asked, on account of her lie: 

“Has Monsieur Daniel arrived?” 

“No, Mademoiselle . . . but a telegram came a 
short while ago.” 

“Don’t disturb your mother, 
“T am going.” 

Jenny stood still and her face assumed a stubborn 
expression. 

““Good-by,”” murmured Jacques, ‘‘maybe I'll see 
you to-morrow ?”’ 

“Good-by,” she answered, without making any 
move to see him off. 

Then as soon as Jacques had turned his back, she 
went into the hall, put her racquet into its holder and 
roughly threw the whole thing upon a chest, relieved 
at this chance to give vent to her bad humor. 


” 


said Jacques at last, 
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Certainly not to-morrow. Not to-morrow! she 
thought. 


From her room Mme. de Fontanin had heard Jenny 
calling and had recognized Jacques’s voice. But she 
was so upset that she had not the strength to simulate 
calm. The telegram she had just received came from 
her husband. Jérome was in Amsterdam alone, with- 
out money, at the bedside of Noémie, who was sick. 
Mme. de Fontanin had decided at once to go to Paris 
that very day, take all the money that remained in the 
bank and send it to the address Jérome gave. 

She was dressing when her daughter entered. Mme. 
de Fontanin’s discomposed features and the telegram 
on the table frightened Jenny. 

‘What is the matter?” she murmured. She had time 
to think, “Something has happened and I was not 
here, thanks to Jacques!” 

‘Nothing serious, my darling,” sighed Mme. de 
Fontanin. ‘Your father. Your father needs some 
money.” And ashamed of her own weakness, ashamed 
to expose the father to his child, she blushed and hid 


her face in her hands. 


Vil 


- Tue day was breaking behind the clouded windows 
of the compartment. Crouched in her corner, Mme. 
de Fontanin was looking with unseeing eyes at the 
flat pastures of Holland. 

Upon arriving in Paris the day before, she had found 
a second telegram from Jérome. Doctor declares 
Noémie dying. Can’t remain alone. Beg you to 
come. If possible bring money. She had not been 
able to reach Daniel before the night train, but had 
left a note telling him she was going away and confid- 
ing Jenny to his care. 

The train stopped. She heard: “Haarlem!” It 
was the last stop before reaching Amsterdam. The 
lamps were put out and the still invisible sun filled 
the whole sky with a pearly whiteness, diffuse and 
multicolored. The travelers were waking, moving, 
putting on their coats. Mme. de Fontanin did not 
move, trying to remain as long as possible in the torpor 
which kept her from being fully conscious of what she 
was doing. Was Noémie to die? She tried to analyze 
her inmost self clearly. Jealous? No. She suffered 
now from the injustices she had had to endure but no 
longer from jealousy. The sudden outbursts which 
used to devour her in the first years of her married 
life had disappeared. Then she had still been in 
doubt, had refused to believe in the evidence, and had 
always struggled against intolerable visual obsessions. 
And could she truthfully say she was suffering now? 
She had known so many other kinds of torture! And 
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had she ever really been a jealous woman? Her great 
sorrows had always been due to her realization, after 
each new affair, that she had been duped again. Most 
of the time, she felt for Jérdme’s mistresses only a 
rather haughty pity, sometimes mixed with sympathy, 
as if they were her imprudent sisters. 

Her fingers trembled as she pulled at the straps of 
her traveling rug. She was the last to leave the car. 
Her frightened and hasty glance around did not dis- 
cover JérOme, the shock of whose presence she was 
expecting. Had he not received her telegram? The 
thought that perhaps his eyes were observing her from 
somewhere obliged her to stiffen. She followed the 
line of travelers. 

Someone touched her arm. Jérome was standing © 
in front of her, hesitating but joyful, his head bare 
and slightly inclined, still looking like an Oriental 
prince, in spite of his thinner face and his somewhat 
round shoulders. The flow of travelers carried 
them on before he had time to find a word of welcome, 
but he took hold of Thérése’s bag eagerly. ‘‘She is 
not dead,” said Mme. de Fontanin to herself, fright- 
ened by the thought that she would have to see her die. 

In silence they walked to the square in front of the 
station. Mme. de Fontanin stopped an empty car- 
riage, and just as she was getting into it, an emotion 
which was almost happiness stifled her: she had just 
heard Jérome’s voice! And while he was giving orders 
to the coachman in Dutch, she remained for a mo- 
ment on the footboard, motionless and agitated. Then 
she reopened her eyes and sat down. 

As soon as he had sat down beside her in the open 
carriage he turned toward her. She recognized the 
brilliance and depth of his brown eyes and once more 
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felt enveloped by their warmth. He seemed ready to 
take her hand and to touch her arm, and this readiness 
contrasted so greatly with the studied courtesy of his 
manner that she was shocked, as if he had actually 
taken some liberty, but also troubled, as if by a sign 
of the love she no longer expected. 

It was she who first broke the silence! 

“How is ...?” She hesitated at the name, then 
added at once: “Is she suffering?” 

“No, no,” he said, “not now.” 

Although she avoided looking at his face, she 
thought from the tone of his voice that Noémie was 
much better and guessed that he was rather embar- 
rassed at having called his wife to the bedside of his 
sick mistress. She regretted her journey at once, un- 
able to imagine how she had been bewitched into coming 
so quickly. Since Noémie was going to live, and every- 
thing would go on as before, what was she doing in 
Amsterdam? She decided to go away at once. 

Jéroéme muttered: ‘Thank you, Thérése.”’ 

His tone was tender, respectful, shy. She saw his 
hand upon his knee, a little thinner, a long veined hand, 
which trembled slightly, and the large cameo too loose 
for his ring finger. She kept her head lowered, but 
continued to look at his ungloved hand, and she could 
not continue to regret her journey. Why go away? 
She had come of her own accord, on an impulse in- 
spired by prayer: no harm could come of it. As soon 
as she relied upon her faith to repress any desire to 
go back to Paris she felt herself strong again. Divine 
inspiration never abandoned her when she was in doubt 
or uncertain. 

The carriage was going through an airy city with 
vast perspectives. The shop shutters had not been 
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opened yet, but already working men were on their way 
to the factories. ‘The coachman took a narrower street, 
consisting of chunks of road connected by small bridges 
which were bent like donkeys’ backs: the street was 
cutting a series of canals bordered by houses whose 
plain, high, narrow facades, for the most part red with 
white windows, were reflected in the half-stagnant 
waters between the branches of the elms planted along 
the quays. Mme. de Fontanin felt far from France. 

“How are the children?” Jérome asked. 

She noticed that he had hesitated to ask that ques- 
tion, that he was much moved and that for once he did 
not try to hide his emotion. 

“Very well.” 

“Daniel ?” 

“He is in Paris, working. He comes to Maisons 
when he is free.”’ 

“You were at Maisons?” 

Veg 

He remained silent, evidently thinking of the park 
and the familiar house at the edge of the forest. 

S And. sony enn vere 

“She is well.” His eyes seemed to be begging for 
more information and she added: ‘She has grown a 
lot. She is very much changed.” 

Jérome’s eyelids trembled. He muttered in a dif- 
ferent voice: “Yes. Indeed she must have changed 
alot. .....” ‘Then he was silent again, turned “his 
head away and suddenly, passing his hand over his 
forehead: “‘It is terrible to think about!’ Then with- 
out any transition he said in a low tone: “I have 
hardly any money, Thérése.”’ 

“J brought some,” she said very hastily. She had 
perceived so much distress in JérOme’s voice, that it 
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gave her some pleasure to be able to reassure him. 
But she was wounded by the thought that Noémie had 
never been as ill as he had made her believe and that 
she had only been asked to come because of the money! 
So she was revolted when Jéréme after a few minutes 
could not help asking, with shame in his voice: 

“How much ?” 

For a moment she was tempted to lower the amount. 

“All I could get together,” she said: ‘‘a little more 
than three thousand francs.” 

He stammered: 

“ Vhank you... ..: shank: youl. ..«*.,.If you only 
knew, Thérése! . . . The important thing is to have 
five hundred florins for the doctor. . . .” 

The carriage had crossed a stone bridge over a 
peaceful river and then, after going through some 
narrow streets in the outskirts, reached a deserted 
square and stopped in front of a small church. 

Jérome alighted, paid the driver, took the bag and, 
letting Thérése precede him in the most natural man- 
ner, went up the steps and pushed the door open. It 
was not a church nor a temple; a synagogue perhaps? 

“T beg your pardon,” he whispered, “I did not want 
to arrive at the house in a carriage. Foreigners are 
very much watched here, as I'll explain to you.” Then 
changing his tone and with the engaging smile of a 
man of the world, he went on: ‘‘And after all, the 
morning is so charming, a short walk won’t be very dis- 
agreeable ... . I’ll show you the way.” 

She followed him without answering. The carriage 
had left the square. Jérome took a vaulted passage 
which led by steps to the only quay of a canal. Upon 
the other side, the basements of the houses were lined 
up against the water. The sun played upon the red 
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bricks and upon the shiny window-panes brightened 
by geraniums and nasturtiums. The quay was crowded 
with people, with baskets, with platforms; among the 
old clothes and the bric-a-brac, small barges were un- 
loading flowers, whose perfume mixed with the musty 
smell of the water. 

Jérome turned around: 

“Not too tired, dear one?” 

He had still the same singsong way of saying 
“Dear One.” She lowered her head without saying 
a word. 

He did not suspect the emotion he had stirred in 
her; he was pointing to a house on the other side, 
connected with the quay by a wooden bridge: 

‘‘There it is,’ he said; “it is a very modest house. 
You'll have to forgive me for receiving you so simply.” 

The house did, indeed, present a poor appearance, 
although it was newly painted white and mahogany 
and looked rather like a well-kept yacht. Upon the 
orange blinds on the first floor, which were all pulled 
down, could be read in letters of discreet size: 

Pension Roosje-Mathilda. 

So Jérome was living in a kind of hotel, an im- 
personal place where she would not feel as if she were 
being received by them. She was very much relieved. 

They started to cross the wooden bridge. One of 
the shades on the first floor moved. Was Noémie 
watching then? ... Mme. de Fontanin threw her 
shoulders back and raised her head, and it was only 
then that she noticed, between two windows on the 
ground floor, a painted sign representing a stork near 
a nest, from which a naked baby was emerging. 

They entered a passage and then started to climb 
a staircase which smelt of wax. JérOme stopped on 
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the landing and rang twice. Much bustling about 
could be heard behind the door, then someone looked 
at them through the wicket, and at last the door was 
opened just enough to allow Jéréme to enter. 

“Will you allow me?” he said. “I'll go and pre- 
pare her.” 

Mme. de Fontanin heard a short conversation in 
Dutch, and then Jérdme opened the door wide. He 
was alone. They followed a long waxed corridor 
which made many turns. Mme. de Fontanin felt de- 
pressed and fearing that she might find herself face 
to face with Noémie at any time, she summoned all her 
dignity to keep calm. But the room which they entered 
was empty. It was clean and well lighted, overlooking 
the canal. 

“Now you are at home, dear one,” said Jér6me. 

She refrained from asking him: “What about 
Noémie?”’ He guessed her thoughts: 

“I shall leave you for an instant,” he said. “I am 
going to see whether they need me.” 

Before going out, he went up to his wife and seized 


her hand: 


“Thérése, let me tell you... . If you only knew 
how I have suffered! But here you are, here you are, 
at last. . . .”’ He clasped her hands and pressed his 


lips and his cheek to them. She drew back and he 
made no effort to prevent her. “I'll be back for you 
in a moment,” he said, stepping aside. “You don’t 
Wind)», ee seeiInownem again? 

Yes, she would see Noémie again, since she had come 
on this journey willingly! But after that, immediately 
afterwards, no matter what happened, she would go! 
She nodded her assent, and without listening to his 
muttered thanks, she looked into her bag as if she 
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were searching for something, until Jérdme had left 
the room. 

When she found herself alone her self-assurance left 
her. She took off her hat, saw her tired face in the 
mirror and passed her hand over her forehead. Why 
had she come? She was ashamed. 

She had no time to relax. Someone was knocking. 
Before she could answer the door was opened by a 
woman wearing a red dressing-gown, who looked 
rather old in spite of her too black hair and her painted 
face. She pronounced questioningly a few words in a 
language which Mme. de Fontanin could not under- 
stand, then became impatient and ushered in another 
younger woman, who wore a sky-blue dressing gown. 
She looked as if she had been waiting in the passage 
and greeted Mme. de Fontanin with a guttural: 

“Dag, Madame! Good morning!” 

There was a short exchange of words between the 
newcomers. ‘The older was evidently explaining to the 
other what she wanted to say. The latter thought for 
a second, turned gracefully and began, with pauses: 

“The lady says that you must take the sick lady 
away. Pay the bill and change to another house, 
Verstaat U? Do you understand what I am saying?” - 

Mme. de Fontanin made a non-committal gesture; 
indicating that this was none of her business. The 
older woman spoke again, looking worried and 
obstinate. 

‘The lady says,” the younger woman went on, “even 
if you don’t pay the bill at once, you must, first of all 
change, go away, take the sick lady to another place, 
another hotel. Verstaat U? It is better for the 
Politie.” 

Just then the door opened and Jérome appeared. He 
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went up to the red dressing-gown and insulted her in 
Dutch: while he pushed her towards the door. The 
‘blue dressing-gown looked boldly at Jéro6me and Mme. 
de Fontanin. And the older one seemed highly in- 
dignant, raising her fists, jingling with bracelets like a 
gypsy, and shouting phrases in which certain words 
were repeated again and again: ‘Morgen. . 
Morgen ... Politie!” 

Jérome finally succeeded in putting her out of the 
room and drew the bolt. 

“T am very sorry,” he said, turning to his wife with 
an annoyed expression. 

Thérése saw then that instead of going to Noémie, 
he had changed his clothes, and was freshly shaved and 
powdered, younger looking. ‘Goodness knows what 
I look like after a night’s travel,” she thought. 

“T ought to have told you to lock yourself in,” he 
went on, going nearer. ‘‘That old boarding-house 
keeper is all right, but she loves to talk and has no 
manners...” 

“What did she want from me?” Thérése asked 
abstractedly. She had just recognized the aroma of 
citron essence which always hung around Jéréme after 
he washed. She remained quiet for a moment, with 
half-open lips and a troubled look in her eyes. 

“T did not understand a word of what she was say- 
ing.” 

“She must have mistaken you for another boarder.” 

“The one in blue said several times that the bill had 
to be paid and that we must move elsewhere.” 

Jérome shrugged his shoulders and Mme. de Fon- 
tanin heard something like an echo of his old laugh, his 
rather superficial, fatuous laugh, which caused him to 


throw back his head. 
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“Ah, ah, ah! . . . How idiotic!’’ he cried. “The 
old woman is afraid that I won’t pay her!’ He ap- 
peared to regard the supposition that he might be un- 
able to pay his debts as extremely foolish. “It is not 
my fault,”’ he went on, growing suddenly sad. “I tried 
hard. No hotel cares to take us in.” 

“But she said to me: ‘Because of the police!’ ” 

“She said to you: The police ?”’ he repeated with as- 
tonishment. 

“T think so.” She saw again on Jéréme’s face that 
expression of assumed innocence which recalled to her 
the worst crises of her life, and which oppressed her as 
if the air were full of pestilence. 

“The ideas of idiotic women! Why should there be 
an investigation? Because there is a private hospital 
on the ground floor? Certainly not. The important 
thing is to give five hundred florins to the doctor.” 

Mme. de Fontanin did not quite understand and it 
worried her as she liked things to be perfectly clear 
and above board. As always, it pained her to find 
Jérome embarrassed and involved in complications 
which she could not make out. 

‘How long have you been here?” she asked, having 
made up her mind to disentangle his affairs. 


“A fortnight. No. . .. Not so long: twelve days, 
maybe ten. I don’t know how I live any more.” 
“But . . . her illness?’ she went on and ended on 


such an interrogatory note that he could not refuse to 
answer. 

“Well, that’s just it,” he replied without any ap- 
parent hesitation. “It is so difficult to make oneself 
understood by these foreign doctors! It is an illness 
due to this country, a . . . Dutch fever, you know? 
The fumes from the canals .. .”” He thought for a 
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moment: ‘There is paludism in this town, all sorts of 
miasmas not very well understood as yet... .” 

She was not listening to him very attentively. She 
could not help noticing that each time Noémie’s name 
was mentioned, Jérome’s attitude, his shrugs and the 
apathetic way in which he spoke of her illness did not 
show a very deep passion. However, she tried not to 
see the evidence of his indifference. 

He did not see the piercing glance with which she 
looked at him: he had gone to the window and was 
inspecting the quay carefully without raising the blind. 
When he came back to her he had that sincere, grave 
and frank expression which she knew so well and 
feared so much. 

“You are good, I thank you so much,” he said with- 
out any transition. ‘You came in spite of all the sor- 
Tow eleeiave-caused” "you. «2. Thereses.ai « Dear 
Gheaee Ate 

She had stepped back and was not looking at him. 
But she was so sensitive to the feelings of others, to 
those of JérOme in particular, that she could not deny 
that he was moved or that his homage was sincere. 
And yet she refused to answer him, she even refused to 
keep up this conversation. 

“Take me . . .. to her,” she said. 

He hesitated a second and finally consented: 

BCome7 

The awful moment was approaching. ‘‘Courage!” 
Mme. de Fontanin repeated to herself, following 
Jérome along the dark passage. ‘Is she still in bed? 
Convalescing? What shall I tell her?” 

She thought suddenly of her own face looking so old 
because of her fatigue and she was sorry that she had 
not put on her hat again. 
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Jéréme stopped in front of a closed door. Mme. 
de Fontanin raised her trembling hand to her white 
hair. ‘She is going to find me greatly aged,” she 
thought. All her energy was leaving her. 

Jérome had opened the door noiselessly. ‘She is in 
bed,’”’ Mme. de Fontanin thought. 

The blue chintz curtains were drawn and the room 
was in the shadows. Two women she did not know 
rose as she entered the room. The one, who was 
rather short and was evidently a servant or a nurse, 
wore an apron and was knitting; the other, a heavy 
matron about fifty years old, who was wearing a violet 
kerchief tightly wound round her head, like an Italian 
peasant, started to leave as Mme. de Fontanin went to 
the center of the room, whispering a few words in 
Jérome’s ear before she disappeared. 

Thérése did not observe the woman’s departure, nor 
the disordered room, nor the basin and the dirty towels 
upon the bed. She only looked at the sick woman 
stretched out on the bed, without a pillow. Would 
Noémie turn her head around? She was snoring and 
Mme. de Fontanin was about to make a cowardly re- 
treat in order not to disturb her sleep when Jérome 
beckoned to her to come up to the bed. She dared not 
refuse. She then saw that Noémie’s eyes were open 
and that the sound of snoring came in spasms from her 
open mouth. As she grew accustomed to the obscurity 
she saw that the drawn face and the dead and bluish 
eyeballs were like those of a slaughtered animal. She 
saw in a flash that the woman lying there would die 
and it was such a shock to her that she turned around, 
ready to call for help? But Jérome was standing be- 
side her and although he looked at the dying woman 
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with a face desolate with sorrow, she saw that he also 
knew that Noémie was beyond hope. 

“Since the last hemorrhage,” he explained softly, 
“and it was the fourth, she has not regained conscious- 
ness. The rattle began last night.”” Two tears swelled 
his eyelids, trembled for a second on his eyelashes and 
then rolled down his tanned cheeks. 

Mme. de Fontanin tried desperately to keep her self- 
control. She could not believe her eyes. This Noémie, 
whom she had expected to find triumphant, was going 
to die, was going to disappear from their lives. She 
dared not look away from that face: the glazed eyes, 
distended nostrils and white lips, from which came an 
intermittent raucous noise, made it seem already life- 
less. She looked closely at the features, unable to re- 
press a curiosity full of horror. Was this really 
Noémie, this white flesh drained of its blood, with the 
brown curl clinging to the dry and shiny forehead? 
This colorless and expressionless face was unfamiliar. 
How long was it since she had seen Noémie? Then 
she remembered the visit she had paid her five or six 
years before, when she had begged: “‘Noémie, give me 
back my husband!” She thought she heard her cousin’s 
loud laugh and could not repress a sudden start as she 
recalled the beautiful creature stretched on the divan 
and the lovely plump shoulder under the lace. That 
was the day that Nicole in the hall had... 

“And Nicole?” she said. 

‘Well, what about her?” 

“Did you let her know?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

Why had she not done so herself before leaving 
Paris? She took Jér6me aside. 

“You must, Jérdme. She is her mother.” 
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She read all the man’s weakness in his imploring 
look and she herself hesitated. Nicole arriving at this 
horrible house, Nicole entering this room, Nicole meet- 
ing Jérome at this bedside! However, she repeated, 
but in a voice much less assured: 

“You must.” 

She saw the stubborn expression which always dark- 
ened JérOme’s face, when he was compelled to do any- 
thing against his will and the distaste which showed his 
teeth in a cruel line. 

“Nicole must know, Jérome,” she repeated softly. 

His eyebrows joined and he frowned. He was still 
adamant. At last he looked at her with the same ex- 
pression, but he was yielding. 

““Give me her address,” he said. 

After he had gone to telegraph she came back to 
Noémie. She was unable to stay away. She stood be- 
side the bed, her hands clasped. Why had she thought 
that Noémie was better? And why did Jér6me show 
so little feeling? What would become of him? Would 
he come back to her? She certainly would not pro- 
pose it, but neither would she refuse to shelter him... . 

In spite of herself she was filled with a kind of joy, 
or rather with a satisfying peace, of which she was 
ashamed at once. She forced herself to drive it away. 
She tried to pray, to pray for that soul going to meet 
its Maker. Poor soul, she thought, her luggage is light 
indeed. But in that inevitable progression of human 
beings towards the better, through the different stages 
of earthly incarnations is not each effort, however 
small, a gain for the individual making it? Does not 
every sorrow mark a step towards perfection? .. . 
Thérése did not doubt that Noémie had suffered. In 
spite of her gay life, the unhappy woman had probably 
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never ceased to be harried by bitter uneasiness, by a 
conscience which, though ignored, still never acquiesced 
in its own profanation. And for the poor soul that 
torment would be counted towards a better reincarna- 
tion and her love also, wrong though it was and the 
cause of so much sorrow! Thérése pardoned every- 
thing. She had to admit to herself that she could not 
believe Noémie’s death to be a great misfortune. For 
anyone. Like Jérome she was growing accustomed to 
Noémie’s disappearance. Her feelings were changing 
with relentless rapidity. She had known the fact for 
less than an hour—and she was already more than re- 
signed... . 


Two days later, when Nicole arrived by the Paris 
express, her mother had been dead for more than 
thirty-six hours and was to be buried the following 
morning. 

Everybody appeared to be in a hurry to get the 
thing over, the boarding-house keeper, Jérome, and es- 
pecially the young doctor. He had received his five 
hundred florins, and delivered a burial permit after a 
brief interview in his office, without ever going upstairs 
to look at the dead woman. 

Although the task was an extremely painful one for 
Thérése she had manifested a desire to help at the last 
toilet of Noémie, so that she could tell Nicole she had 
replaced her in the accomplishment of that pious task. 
But at the last moment she gave a poor excuse and 
stayed away from the death chamber. It was the mid- 
wife who assumed this task with only the nurse as a 
witness. ‘She is accustomed to such things,” Jérome 
explained. 

Nicole’s presence was a welcome diversion. It was 
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quite time. The encounters in the hall with the land- 
lady, the midwife and the doctor had become more and 
more intolerable for Mme. de Fontanin as time went 
on; since her arrival the poor woman had not found in 
that house a single whiff of air which was fit to breathe. 
Nicole’s open face, her health, her youth, purified the 
atmosphere at last. However, her outburst of sorrow 
—which upset JérOme—seemed to Mme. de Fontanin 
out of proportion to the love which the young girl could 
really have for her dissolute mother; and this childish 
sorrow, violent, irrational, confirmed her opinion of 
her niece’s character: that she had a generous nature, 
but without any real depth. 

Nicole wanted to bring the body back to France and 
as she did not wish to talk to Jér6me, whom she still 
held responsible for her mother’s misconduct, Aunt 
Thérése had to ask the question. She was met with a 
firm and unyielding opposition; Jérome asserted that 
the exorbitant prices for that kind of transportation, 
the numerous formalities to which they would have to 
submit, and finally the quite useless inquest which the 
Dutch police, who were very fussy about strangers, 
would insist on holding, made it impossible. They had 
to abandon the idea. 

Although worn out by her journey and her emotions, 
Nicole wished to watch beside the coffin. All three 
spent that last night together, silent in Noémie’s bed- 
room. The coffin was laid upon two chairs and covered 
with flowers. The perfume of the roses and the jas- 
mine was so overpowering that they had to open the 
window wide. The night was warm and very clear and 
the moonlight blinding. At regular intervals they 
could hear the water lapping against the pillars of the 
house. As the hours passed slowly, marked by the 
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ringing of nearby chimes, a ray of moonlight stretched 
across the floor until it reached a withered white rose 
which had fallen at the foot of the coffin. It became 
transparent, almost blue. Nicole looked around the 
disorderly room with a hostile eye. It was there, per- 
haps, that her mother had lived, there, without doubt, 
that she had suffered. Perhaps while counting the 
nosegays on the flowered paper she had received the 
warning that her end was near and had despairingly re- 
viewed the folly of her ruined life. Had she thought 
of her daughter at the last? 


The burial took place very early. Neither the land- 
lady nor the midwife walked behind the hearse. Aunt 
Thérése was between Nicole and Jérdme. There was 
no one else but an old clergyman whom Mme. de Fon- 
tanin had asked to read the burial service. 

To spare Nicole the ordeal of seeing the odious house 
by the canal again, Mme. de Fontanin decided to take 
her directly to the station from the cemetery; Jérome 
could join them later with the luggage. Nicole had re- 
fused to take anything which would remind her of her 
mother’s life away from France; and the abandoning 
of Noémie’s trunks made the final settlement with the 
landlady much easier. 

After Jérdme had settled everything at the lodging 
house and found himself alone in a cab on the way to 
the station with plenty of time to spare, he gave way 
to a sudden impulse, and directed the cabdriver to turn 
around and go to the cemetery. 

He wandered about a little before he recognized her 
grave by the freshly turned up earth. Then he took off 
his hat and advanced with solemnity. There six years 
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of life in common were buried, six years of jealousies, 
separations, reconciliations, six years of memories and 
secrets, including the last one, the most tragic of all, 
which had brought her there. 

After all it might have ended in a worse way, he 
thought. . . . I don’t suffer much, he declared to him- 
self, while his puckered forehead and his eyes full of 
tears seemed to belie this statement. Was it his fault 
that the joy caused by his wife’s presence was stronger 
than his sorrow? Thérése, the only person whom he 
had ever really loved! Would she ever know that? 
Would she ever understand, in spite of her severe cold- 
ness, that she alone, all appearances to the contrary, 
had filled his life, that however many amorous ad- 
ventures he had sought, she was his only great love? 
Would she ever come to realize that any other attrac- 
tion would only be ephemeral beside the complete 
affection he had for her? And yet here was still an- 
other proof of it, for Noémie’s death did not leave him 
lonely and despairing. Even if Thérése had been fur- 
ther away, even if she had broken all ties between them, 
as long as she was alive he was not alone. He tried 
to imagine for a moment that it was Thérése who was 
lying there under the mound covered with flowers, but 
he could not bear that thought. He felt no remorse 
at all for the sorrow he had caused his wife; so much 
did he feel, in this solemn moment, beside this grave, 
that he had never robbed her of anything essential, that 
he had kept for her the finest and most endurable part 
of his heart; so much was he convinced that he had 
never for one instant been unfaithful to her. What is 
she going to do with me? he thought, full of confi- 
dence. She is going to allow me to come back to her, 
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to my children. His head was bowed and his face was 
wet with tears, but his heart was full of hope. 

Everything would be perfect if it were not for 
Nicole. He saw her mute disapproval, her unforgiv- 
ing eyes. He saw her bending over the grave and 
thought he could still hear the dry, harrowing sob 
which had escaped her. 

The thought of Nicole was torture to him. It was 
on his account that the child had run away from home 
in horror. From the depths of his memory came frag- 
ments of sermons. Woe unto the one through whom 
evil cometh. . . . How could he redeem himself? 
How could he deserve her forgiveness? How could 
he win back her sympathy? He could not bear the 
idea of anyone disliking him. Then a marvelous idea 
came to him. He would adopt her! 

Everything seemed bright again. He at once saw 
Nicole installed with him in a small apartment. She 
would make it attractive for him, surround him with 
attention, help him to receive his guests. In the sum- 
mer they would even travel together, and everybody 
would admire his efforts to make up for past misdeeds. 
He would thus win Thérése’s approbation. 

He put on his hat and walked back quickly to his 
cab. The train had already been in for some time 
when he reached the station. The two women were 
settled in a compartment, and Mme. de Fontanin was 
wondering why her husband had not joined them long 
ago. Had Jérome encountered some new difficulty at 
the pension? Anything was likely to happen. Would 
he be unable to leave? Was the dream she had of 
bringing him to Maisons, of facilitating his return to 
his home and thereby, perhaps, his repentance, was 
her beautiful dream going to fade so soon? She was 
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growing very anxious, but just then she saw him strid- 
ing along with a worried face: 

“Where is Nicole?” 

“She is in the corridor,” she answered, rather sur- 
prised. 

Nicole was standing in front of the half-lowered 
window, looking at the intricacies of the shiny rails. 
She was sad and very fatigued, sad and yet happy, 
because all her present sorrow could not deprive her 
for one instant of her future happiness. No matter 
whether her mother was dead or alive, was not her 
fiancé still waiting for her? And once more she tried 
to get rid of the unworthy idea, that the death of her 
mother, for her fiancé, at least, was a relief, since she 
had been the only cloud which had darkened their fu- 
ture. 

She did not hear Jér6me approaching her: ‘Nicole! 
I beg you! For your mother’s sake, forgive me!” 

She was startled and turned around. He was stand- 
ing behind her, his hat in his hand, looking at her 
humbly and yet affectionately. His face, drawn with 
sorrow and remorse, did not horrify her now; she only 
felt pity for him. Now she desired to be tender- 
hearted. Yes, she would forgive him. 

She did not answer, but held out her small black- 
gloved hand. He shook it, unable to hide his emotion. 

“Thank you,” he muttered, and went away. Some 
minutes went by. Nicole remained motionless. After 
all, she thought, it was better that she forgave him be- 
cause Aunt Thérése would tell her fiancé about that 
touching scene. People began to come in, to bump 
against her with their luggage. The train started to 
move, and the jolting motion roused her from her tor- 
por. She went back to the compartment. Some other 
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people had taken the unoccupied seats, and in a corner, 
near the window, she saw Jér6me comfortably installed 
opposite Mme. de Fontanin. He was looking out of 
the window, one arm in the strap and the other holding 
a ham sandwich. 


Vill 


JACQUES spent the evening recalling word by word 
his talk with Jenny. He did not seek to discover why 
this conversation obsessed him; but he awoke several 
times in the night to think about it, and always with 
renewed pleasure. When he arrived at the tennis club 
the next morning he was very disappointed not to find 
Jenny there. 


He could not refuse the game that was offered, but 
played badly, for he was watching the entrance to the 
club all the time. Hours went by. Evidently, Jenny 
was not going to come. He stopped playing as soon 
as he could, still hoping faintly that Jenny might 
appear. 

Suddenly he saw Daniel coming toward him. 

“And Jenny?” he asked, without showing any sur- 
prise at the meeting. 

“She is not playing this morning. Are you leaving 
already? All right, Pll go with you. I have been at 
Maisons since last night. .. . Yes,” he went on, as 
soon as they had left the club, ‘mother was obliged to 
leave, and she asked me to spend the nights here so 
that Jenny wouldn’t be alone in the house, it is so 
far from everyone. . . . Another of my father’s tricks. 
My poor mother can’t refuse him anything.’ He 
looked worried for a second, but was soon smiling 
again, for he never dwelt on anything that was painful 
to him. ‘What about you?” he said, affectionately. 


“You know, I thought a lot about your Violated Con- 
182 
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fidence. I like your idea better the more I think of it. 
The psychology is unexpected, rather obscure here and 
there, but the idea is beautiful and the two characters 
are eternally true and unusual.” 

“No, Daniel,” interrupted Jacques, unable to hide 
his annoyance. ‘Don’t judge me by that. The form 
is detestable! It is bombastic, heavy, cluttered with 
empty words!” He thought angrily. Atavism.... 

‘“‘And even the content,” he went on, “‘is much too 
conventional and false. . . . The innermost motives 
of a human being. ...I can see what is wanted, 
but . . .” and he broke off abruptly. 

“What are you doing now? Have you begun some- 
thing else?” 

“Yes.” Without knowing why Jacques felt him- 
self blushing. ‘I am resting mostly,” he went on. 
“T am more overworked than I thought after a year 
of grind. And I went to poor Battaincourt’s wedding. 
You are a poor sport!” 

“Jenny told me,” said Daniel. 

Jacques blushed again because, for a moment, he 
felt displeased that yesterday’s conversation was no 
longer a secret between him and Jenny and also be- 
cause it elated him to know that she had prized it a 
little and that she had remembered it well enough to 
talk about it to her brother that same evening. 

“Won't you walk down to the Seine with me?” he 
proposed, putting his arm through Daniel’s. 

‘Impossible, dear chap. I am going back to Paris 
by the one-twenty. You see, I don’t mind being a 
watch dog at night, but in the daytime...” His 
smile, which implied what sort of an obligation claimed 
him in Paris, annoyed Jacques, who withdrew his arm 
immediately. 
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“I say?” Daniel went on, to drive away the shadow, 
‘won’t you come and lunch with us? Jenny will be 
glad to see you.” 

Jacques looked down, really to hide his renewed 
embarrassment, although he appeared to be hesitat- 
ing. As his father was not back, it was quite easy for 
him to miss a meal. The joy he felt surprised him. 
He mastered it sufficiently to answer: 

“All right. TIl have to let them know at home. 
You go along. I'll join you on the square.” 

A few minutes later he found his friend lying on 
the grass in front of the Castle, waiting for him. 

“How lovely it is!”” shouted Daniel to him, stretch- 
ing his legs in the sun. ‘‘How beautiful this park is 
in the morning! You are lucky to live in such a lovely 
spot!” 

“Tt is your fault if you don’t live here, too,” re- 
plied Jacques. 

Daniel got up. 

‘“Pshaw! I know that,” he conceded, with a gay 
and dreamy expression. ‘But for me it is not the 
same thing. ... My dear fellow,” he said, going 
nearer and lowering his voice: “I think I am begin- 
ning a most extraordinary adventure!” 

“The girl with the green eyes?” 

‘With the green eyes?” 

“At Packmell’s.” 

Daniel stopped and for a moment stared fixedly in 
front of him, then smiled queerly: 

‘“Rinette? No, something new and so much bet- 
ter!” He was silent, thoughtful. ‘‘Rinette,” he said 
at last, ‘‘what a strange girl! Do you know that she 
left me! Yes, after a few days! He laughed like a 
man to whom such a thing had never happened be- 
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fore. “As a novelist you would be interested in her, 
but she tired me. I have never met such an unde- 
cipherable woman. I am still wondering whether she 
ever loved me for ten minutes at a stretch, but I tell 
you! When she did love! . . . She was unbalanced! 
.-. . She must have had a shady kind of past which 
haunted her. If somebody told me she had belonged 
to an unscrupulous gang of bandits I should not be 
altogether surprised.” 

“Don’t you see her any more?” 

“No. I don’t even know what has become of her. 
She never came back to Packmell’s. . . . Sometimes 
I miss her,” he added, after a pause. “I say that, but 
really, it could not have lasted, she would have quickly 
become unbearable. She was indiscreet to a fault. She 
was always asking me questions, questions about my 
private life. Yes, about my family, my mother, my 
sister, more than that, about my father!” 

He walked silently for a few steps and then went 
on: “In spite of all that I have some pleasant memo- 
ries of the evening I took her away from Ludwig- 
son.” 

“And he did not take away your... daily 
bread?” 

“Ludwigson?”’ Daniel’s eyes shone and his smile 
uncovered his teeth: “I had never had such a chance 
to measure him and he does not seem to remember 
anything at all about it! You can think whatever 
you please about him, old fellow, but as for me, I 
say: He is a grand little man.” 


Jenny had spent the whole morning in the house, 
and when Daniel had offered to accompany her to the 
tennis club, she had stubbornly refused, on the ground 
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that she had something else to do. But she did not 
feel like doing anything and was unable to occupy 
her time. 

When, from her window she saw the two young 
men crossing the garden, she was at first much irri- 
tated, thinking that Jacques would spoil the intimate 
meal for which she had hoped and planned. How- 
ever, her annoyance could not resist Daniel’s joyous 
appearance as he shouted from the door: “Guess 
whom I have brought to lunch?” 

“T have time to change my dress,” she thought. 

Jacques was walking up and down in the garden 
enjoying the charm of the place more than ever. As 
one came out from the park dotted with villas, the 
Fontanins’ property, at the edge of the forest, had 
all the attractiveness of an old farmhouse. Several 
additions had been made to the central part, which had 
originally been a hunting lodge, had high windows and 
had evidently been rebuilt at least ten times. Under 
a shed a wooden staircase, such as is used in barns, 
led to the tallest of the two wings. Jenny’s pigeons 
flew constantly over the tiled roof and the walls were 
still covered with a bright pink paint which drank in 
the light like an Italian color. Tall fir-trees, which 
had been planted without any formal arrangement, 
buried the house in a deep shadow which smelled of 
resin, and the ground underneath the trees was bare 
of grass. 

Daniel’s infectious high spirits made the lunch a gay 
one. He was delighted with his morning and very 
hopeful about his afternoon. He complimented Jenny 
on her pretty periwinkle blue dress and put a white 
rose in her blouse; he called her “‘little sister,” laughed 
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at everything and was amused himself by his own ani- 
mation. 

He made Jacques and Jenny accompany him to the 
station and wait with him for the train. 

“Are you coming. back to dinner?” she asked. 
Jacques noticed, not without sadness, her snappish 
tone, probably involuntary, which burst out sometimes 
in spite of her sweet and quiet appearance. 

“Probably,” answered Daniel. “I mean that I'll 
do my best to catch the seven o’clock train, but, in any 
case, I'll be back before dark. I promised mother I 
would.” He said the last words in the tone of an 
obedient child, which was so charming in contrast to 
his grown-up appearance, that Jacques could not help 
laughing; and Jenny herself, who was bending over 
to tie the leash to her little dog’s collar, looked up, 
amused. 

The train was entering the station. Daniel left them 
to run toward the front coaches, which were empty, 
and soon he was leaning out of a window waving his 


handkerchief boyishly. 


They were left alone, before they realized it, still 
dazed by Daniel’s high spirits. They kept on talking 
as comrades, without any effort on their part, as if 
Daniel were still a bond between them. They felt so 
relieved by this truce that each was careful not to 
initiate any new disagreement. 

Jenny, saddened a little by her brother’s departure, 
was thinking of how little he was with them. 

“You ought to make Daniel see that he should not 
spend his holidays like this, coming and going all the 
time. He does not know how sad mother is when 
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she sees so little of him. Oh, of course, you'll defend 
him,” she added, but without any sarcasm. 

“No, I had no intention of doing so,” he replied. 
“Do you think I approve of the life he leads?” 

“Do you tell him that you don’t?” 

“Of course.= 

“But he does not listen to you?” 

“Yes, he does. Worse: I think he does not under- 
stand me.” 

She ventured, turning towards him: “.. . that 
he does not understand you any more?” 

“Maybe that’s it; yes.” 

Their conversation had taken a serious turn at once. 
When talking of Daniel they could feel a mutual sym- 
pathy, which was not entirely new between them, but 
which they had never allowed themselves to display 
openly to each other. And as they were about to en- 
ter the park, she proposed: 

“Suppose we go around by the road? You can see 
me home through the forest? It is very early and the 
walk is lovely.” 

A great happiness, which he did not try to hide, 
filled his heart; he did not dare to abandon himself to 
it. He was afraid lest their understanding would fade 
away and hastened to renew the conversation upon the 
same theme: 

“Daniel finds such joy in living!” 

“T know,” she said. “In living without any re- 
straint. But a life without restraint is very . . . very 
dangerous. Impure,” she added, without looking at 
him. 

He repeated seriously: “Impure. I think as you 
do, Jenny.” 

That word, which he always hesitated to pronounce, 
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but which came so often to his lips, he welcomed gladly 
from Jenny. All Daniel’s adventures were impure. 
Antoine’s passion was also impure. All carnal desires 
were impure. Only this unnamed feeling, which for 
months had been growing within him, was pure—this 
feeling, which had been blossoming since yesterday, 
hour by hour! 

However, he went on, outwardly calm: “How an- 
noyed I am with him sometimes because of his atti- 
tude towards life! That kind of .. .” 

“Of perversity,” she said naively, a term she used 
often to herself, a term synonymous for her with every- 
thing which appeared suspect to her innocence. 

“That kind of cynicism, rather,” he corrected, using 
also the wrong term he had adopted for his own use. 
But at once the idea came to him that he was betraying 
himself a little and stopped, saying: “I don’t esteem 
natures which are always struggling against themselves; 
I would rather...” (Jenny was looking at him, 
ready to follow his thought, and as if this last sentence 
had a special importance to her) . . . “I prefer those 
who are satisfied with what they are. And yet one 
has... Several examples he did not dare to use 
when speaking to a young girl came to his mind. He 
hesitated. 

“Yes,” she said: “I am afraid that Daniel will end 
by losing all . . . how shall I say it? . . . sense of 
moral values. Do you understand?” 

He nodded approvingly, and in his turn could not 
help looking carefully at her because her thoughtful 
face added a lot to what she was saying. In what she 
said, he thought, what a confession! 

She was perfectly self-possessed, but her tightened 
lips and her quick breathing showed how hard she was 
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trying to stifle one of those sudden outbursts which 
often seized her and which she always tried to repress. 

Jacques asked himself: ‘‘Why does her face be- 
come hard and reserved so easily? Is it because her 
eyelashes are too thin and on too straight a line? Or 
is it because of the big black holes which her eyeballs 
make in the clear blue-gray of her irises?” And from 
that instant Jacques forgot Daniel and thought only 
about Jenny. 

They walked on in silence for a time, for quite a 
long time, although it seemed very short to them. And 
yet, when they wanted to go on with their conversa- 
tion, they found that their thoughts had covered a lot 
of ground, and perhaps on different lines. So that 
neither of them knew how to break the silence. 

Luckily, they were passing a kind of garage which 
encumbered the highway with motors under repair, 
the noise of whose engines did not encourage conver- 
sation. 

An old dog, mangy and infirm, which was splashing 
about in puddles of liquid grease, came over to get 
acquainted with Puce. Jenny took her small dog in 
her arms. They had hardly passed the entrance to 
this garage when they heard shouts behind them and 
turned around. A skeletonlike chassis, which sounded 
as if it were made of battered iron, driven by an ap- 
prentice about fifteen years old, had taken such a sharp 
turning that the boy’s cry came too late, and the old 
black dog had no time to get out of the way. Jacques 
and Jenny saw the vehicle hit the poor beast on the 
side. Then, one after the other, both wheels went 
over its body. 

Jenny was horrified and screamed: “It is going to 
die! It is going to die!” 
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“No, it is walking!” 

And, indeed, the animal had risen and was fleeing 
aimlessly, covered with blood, screaming, dragging in 
the dust its broken back which made it zigzag and fall 
down every two yards or so. 

Her face distorted, Jenny shouted again in the same 
tones—“‘It is going to die! It is going to die!” 

The dog disappeared in the courtyard nearby. Its 
groans became less frequent and then stopped alto- 
gether. The garage men were laughing at the incident 
and followed the trail of blood. One of them went 
into the courtyard and shouted to the others. “It is 
done for. It does not move any more.” 

Jenny, much relieved, put her dog back upon the 
ground and they resumed their walk towards the forest. 
However, this experience they had shared, brought 
them still nearer. 

“Tl never forget your face and your voice when you 
were shouting,”’ said Jacques. 

“At such moments most people are stupid. It was 
just nervousness. What was I shouting?” 

“You shouted: ‘It is going to die!’ Listen: You 
saw the dog being run over by the car, you saw it 
become a bloody mess, and all that was horrible enough 
—and yet your real anguish only began afterwards— 
that is to say, at the tragic instant when you realized 
that the animal, which only a moment ago had been 
full of life, could only stretch itself out and die. 
Isn’t that right? Because the most pathetic thing 
really is the passage, the indescribable slipping from 
life into nothingness. Within all of us there is a terror 
of that moment, a kind of sacred terror always ready 
to be aroused. . . . Do you often think of death?” 
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“Yes. . . . That is to say, not too often... and 
you?” 

“Oh, I, almost all the time. I mean that most of 
my thoughts bring me back to the idea of death. But,” 
he went on, in a discouraged tone of voice, “‘in spite of 
the fact that I come back to it often, it is a 
thought . . .” He did not end his sentence. His 
face was ardent, full of revolt, almost beautiful. His 
impatience with life was mixed with his terror of death. 

They took a few more steps in silence and then she 
began in a shy voice: 

“Listen, I don’t know why—there is no connection, 
really—but I keep thinking about something of which 
Daniel may have told you—my first encounter with 
the sea?” 

“No. Tell me about it.” 

“Well, it is an old story now. I was about four- 
teen or fifteen. This is what happened. ‘Towards 
the end of the holidays, mother and I went to join 
Daniel at le Tréport. He had written to tell us to 
leave the train at I don’t know what station and he 
came to meet us in a farmer’s cart... . In order to 
prevent my seeing bits of the sea at the turnings he 
covered my eyes... . . It was stupid, wasn’t.it?. ... 
Finally he made me alight from the cart and led me 
by the hand. I stumbled at every step. I felt a 
tempestuous wind sweep over my face, I could hear 
whistlings, moanings, a hellish noise. I was dying of 
fright and begging Daniel to let me alone. At last, 
when we reached the highest point of the cliff, without 
saying anything, he came up behind me and untied the 
handkerchief. Then I saw the sea, a mad sea dancing 
among the rocks. It was almost directly beneath me 
and all around me as far as I could see. I gasped for 
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breath and fainted in Daniel’s arms! When I came to, 
a few minutes after, I sobbed and sobbed. They had 
to take me home and put me to bed. I ran quite a 
temperature. Mother was very angry. ... Well, 
you know? I don’t regret it. I think I know the sea.” 

Jacques had never seen her face like that before. 
Her sadness had disappeared and she looked emanci- 
pated and a bit wild. Then, suddenly, her animation 
and fire vanished. 

Jacques was discovering, little by little, a Jenny 
hitherto unknown to him. This reserve of hers, alter- 
nating with her sudden ardor, made him think of a 
secret but abundant spring which found an outlet 
only at intervals. Perhaps he had pierced the secret 
of her usual melancholy, which made her face reflect 
a deep inner life so clearly, and gave such great value 
to her fleeting smiles? And suddenly he was seized 
with terror at the idea that their walk would end. 

“You are not in a hurry,” he hinted, after they had 
passed the arch of the ancient forest gate. “Let us 
go all around the forest. Ill bet you don’t know this 
nice little road!” 

A sandy path, very soft under foot, wound its way 
through the shadows of the brushwood; at the begin- 
ning it was widely bordered with grass, but it became 
narrower and narrower. ‘The trees grew badly in that 
part of the forest, and the sky could be seen on every 
side through their scanty foliage. 

They walked along, not at all embarrassed by their 
silence. : . 

“What is the matter with me?’ thought Jenny. 
Hides sotewhat.1-thought. INNos {He is .. . he 
is...” But no epithet could satisfy her. ‘How 
alive we are,” she suddenly noticed with a feeling of 
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joy and of conviction. Then she wondered, “What is 
he thinking about?” 

He was not thinking about anything, abandoning 
himself entirely to a sensation of delightful well- 
being; he was walking beside her and desired no 
greater happiness. 

“Tt is one of the ugliest corners of the forest that I 
am showing you,” he said at last. 

She started at the sound of his voice, and they both 
thought that those minutes of silence had been of vital 
importance for the clarification of their vague thoughts. 

“T agree with you,” she answered. 

“Tt is not even grass, but a kind of couch-grass,” 
Jacques went on, trampling upon it. 

“My dog is enjoying it. Look at her.” 

They said anything at all; for the time being they 
had lost all sense of word values. 

Jacques thought, “I love the blue of her dress. 
Why is that soft grayish blue so decidedly hers?” 
Then, without any preparation, he said: 

“T want to tell you that what makes me so stupid 
is that I can’t ever forget what is going on inside 
nic. 

And Jenny, thinking she was answering him, de- 
clared: 

“Like me. I dream almost all the time. I adore 
it. Don’t you? What I dream belongs to myself 
only and it pleases me not to have to share it with any- 
one else. Do you understand me?” 

‘Very well indeed,’ he said. 

Across the path a bush of wild roses was blossom- 
ing and one branch already was bearing some berries. 
Jacques was on the point of offering them to her: 
“V oict des fleurs, des fruits, des feuilles et des branches. 
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Et puis. . . . He would stop, he would look at her. 
. . . He was afraid. And when they had passed the 
bush, he thought, “How literary I am!” 

“Do you like Verlaine?” he asked. 

“Yes. Especially Sagesse, which Daniel used to 
love so.” 

He murmured: 


“Beauté des femmes, leur faiblesse et ces mains pales, 
Qui font souvent le bien et peuvent tout le mal .. . 


And Mallarmé?” he went on, after a.pause. “I have 
an anthology of modern poets which is not bad. Ill 
lend it to you, shall 1?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you like Baudelaire?” 

“Less. He is like Whitman. But, really, I know 
very little of Baudelaire.” 

“Have you read Whitman?” 

“Daniel read some of his poetry aloud this winter. 
I know very well why he loves Whitman so. But 
I...” (They both thought of the word “impure” 
which they had used a short while before.) ‘‘She is so 
like me!” thought Jacques. 

He went on: “Is that why you don’t like Whit- 
man as much as he does?” 

She nodded, happy to have him read her thoughts. 

The path widened again and formed a clearing, 
where a seat was placed between two worm-eaten oaks. 
Jenny threw her big, soft hat upon the grass and sat 
down. 

‘There are moments,’ she confided to him spon- 
taneously, as ‘if she were thinking aloud, ‘‘when I 
wonder at your intimacy with Daniel.” 
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“Why?” he smiled. “Because you find me so dif- 
ferent from him?” 

“To-day you are very different.” 

He lay down upon the bank, at a little distance from 
her. 

“My friendship with Daniel . . .” he said, in a low 
tone. ‘Does he speak about me sometimes?” 

SNov sc. oThat 1s tossay, yess, A little? 

She smiled, but he was not looking at her. 

“‘Oh,”’ he went on, chewing a leaf of grass, “‘it is an 
endurable affection, a quiet thing. It has not always 
been like that.’’ He stopped and pointed to a snail 
at the top of a leaf of grass. It was as transparent 
in the sunlight as an agate, and it moved its two gelat- 
inous horns hesitatingly. ‘You know,” he went on, 
without any transition, “as a schoolboy there were 
whole weeks when I thought I would go mad—there 
were so many things boiling in my brain. And I was 
always alone!” 

‘And yet you were living with your brother?” 

“Luckily, and I was very free, also luckily. Except 
for that, I think I should really have gone mad. . . 
or else I would have run away.” 

For the first time in her life she thought of the 
Marseilles escapade with some indulgence. 

“I felt misunderstood,” he declared, in an unhappy 
voice; ‘‘misunderstood by everybody, even by my own 
brother and often even by Daniel.” 

“Just the same as I,” she was thinking. 

“During those crises, I could not take any interest 
in my work at the lycée. I read and read as if I were 
possessed, everything there was in Antoine’s library, 
everything Daniel could lend me. All the modern 
novels, French, English, Russian, all have had their 
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turn. If you knew how they carried me away! And 
after that, everything seemed deadly dull to me, les- 
sons, explanations, discussions about grammar, the 
marvelous morality of conventional people! I was cer- 
tainly not made for that kind of thing!” Although 
he spoke about himself without any bravado, he was 
just as egocentric as most young people and found no 
greater pleasure than in self-analysis, especially when 
Jenny was listening so attentively. His pleasure was 
contagious. “Jt was at that time,’ he went on, ‘‘that 
I wrote Daniel letters thirty pages long. Sometimes 
they took me all night! Letters into which I poured 
all my enthusiasms and more often all my hates of 
the day before! Well, I ought to laugh at myself 
now. . . . But no,” and he pressed his hands to his 
forehead, “I suffered too much, I can’t forget it! 
Once I asked Daniel for my letters and I reread them. 
Each one is like the confession of a madman in a lucid 
moment. Sometimes a few days elapsed between them, 
sometimes only a few hours, but each was like an ex- 
plosion, an explosion due to an internal conflict—and 
usually each conflict quite inconsistent with the pre- 
ceding one. Religious conflicts, because I plunged 
headlong into the Gospels or into the Old Testament 
or else into Comte’s positivism. If you had seen my 
letter after I read Emerson! I have had all the ill- 
nesses of adolescence; an acute vincitis, an exasperated 
Baudelairitis! But never any chronic illness! I was 
classical in the morning, romantic in the evening, and 
once I burned my Malherbe and my Boileau secretly in 
Antoine’s laboratory. I laughed like a demon as I did 
it! The next day everything literary appeared to me 
empty and disgusting. I studied geometry from the 
beginning, having decided to find new laws to upset 
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all the accepted ones. Then I went back to poetry. 
I wrote for Daniel, odes, epistles of two hundred 
verses, with hardly any corrections. But the most in- 
credible thing of all,” he said, suddenly calm, “is that 
I wrote in English, yes, all in English, an eighty-page 
treatise on: The Emancipation of the Individual in 
Relation to Society! I still have it. Wait a minute, 
that’s not all, it has a preface—I must say, a short 
one—but in modern . . . Greek!’’ (That last detail 
was not true, he only remembered having wanted to 
write the preface.) He burst out laughing: ‘No, I 
am not mad,” he went on, after a silence. He was 
silent again, and then, half-seriously, half-jokingly, 
but without any pride in himself, he stated: “All in 
all, I was rather different from other boys. . . .” 

Jenny was caressing her little dog. How often be- 
fore had she thought Jacques to be an alarming per- 
son, almost dangerous! However, she had to admit 
that he did not frighten her any more. 

Jacques, still stretched out upon the grass, was look- 
ing straight before him. He was glad he had spoken 
so openly. Lazily, he asked: ‘‘Isn’t it nice under these 
trees?’ 

“Yes. What timessit?” 

He had no watch. The edge of the park was near, 
there was nothing to hurry them; Jenny could see 
from her seat the tops of the two chestnut-trees she 
knew so well; and a little further away, the cedar near 
the forester’s house, stretching its black branches be- 
neath the blue of the sky. As she bent over the dog, 
which had been trying to get some attention, she said, 
avoiding Jacques’s eyes: 

“Daniel has read me some of your poetry.” 

Then, worried by his silence, she decided to look at 
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him. He had blushed to the roots of his hair and he 
was looking angrily about him. She blushed in her 
turn and said: 

“Oh, I shouldn’t have told you that!” 

Jacques was already reproaching himself for his an- 
noyance and was trying to overcome it; but he could 
not bear the idea of anyone—Jenny—judging him by 
his boyish babblings, and he was the more touchy 
about them, because he well knew he had not yet shown 
what he could do, and that he was suffering continually, 
eyery day of his life, on that account. 

“My poetry is zero!”’ he said roughly. (She did 
not protest, did not even move her hand, and he was 
grateful to her.) ‘You won’t think very much of me 
if you judge . . . Oh! If anyone could have any idea 
of what I want todo!” And this burning idea, Jenny’s 
presence, the secluded spot, filled him with such great 
emotion that his voice broke and his eyes smarted as 
if he were going to burst into tears. ‘‘Look here,” 
he went on, after a pause, ‘“‘when I think of the people 
who congratulate me on my admission to the Ecole 
Normale! If you knew what I think about that! I 
am ashamed of it. Yes, ashamed! Not only ashamed 
because I passed, but ashamed because I accepted the 
verdict of allthose . . . ! If you knew what they are! 
All made in the same mold and by the same books! 
Books and still more books! And I had to, I beg 
their -'< --1! /I had to, humiliate’ myself... . . Oh! 

a oe words failed him.  Hetfelt that he ‘could 
and a real motive for his aversion, but the good 
arguments, the real ones, had too deep roots to be 
pulled out at a moment’s notice and exposed to the 
light of day. “I despise them all!’’ he shouted. “And 
I despise myself still more for associating with them! 
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And never, never shall I be able . . . never shall I 
be able to forgive myself!” 

She was the more self-contained because she saw 
that he had completely lost his self-control. She no- 
ticed, without being able to understand Jacques per- 
fectly, that he very often expressed a vague hatred and 
showed an unforgiving spirit. He must have suffered 
terribly. And yet—and in that, how different he was 
from her!—his faith in the future, in happiness, was 
evident; through his ravings there was a breath of 
hope, of certainty; his ambition was so great that it 
left no room for doubt. Jenny had never thought be- 
fore about Jacques’s future, but she was not surprised 
to hear that he aimed very high. Even when she had 
considered him to be a vulgar and brutal boy, she 
had always recognized in him an unusual personality, 
and to-day, his feverish talk, the burning flame which 
devoured him, provoked in her a dazed feeling as if 
she were carried away, in spite of herself, by the same 
whirlwind. And the result was a feeling of unrest 
so painful that she arose. 

“T beg your pardon,” Jacques said then, in a chok- 
ing voice: “You see, all this is so very close to my 
heart.:* 

They took the path which followed the windings 
of what had once been the haw-ditch, and they reached 
the other entrance to the forest which opened into the 
park. It was shut by an iron gate whose lock creaked 
like a prison bolt. 

The sun was still high, it could not be more than 
four. Nothing obliged them to bring their walk to a 
stop. Why had they taken the way home? 

They met some people walking in the park, and 
although the day before they had come along the same 
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path together without thinking anything of it, now they 
were both ashamed to be seen walking side by side. 

“Well,” said Jacques, suddenly, at an intersection 
of two paths: “Had I better leave you here?” 

She answered without any hesitation: 

“Please. I am almost home now.” 

As he stood in front of her, very much embarrassed 
without knowing why, it never occurred to him that 
he had not removed his hat. His embarrassment made 
his face heavy and uncouth again—for the first time 
during their walk. He did not put out his hand. He 
tried to smile, and just as he was going to turn away, 
he stammered, with a shy look at her: 

Py iver: a dimel <not always. >.<. *like this, 
with you?” 

Jenny pretended not to hear, and without looking 
back, walked away, across the grass. They were al- 
most the identical words which she had been saying 
to herself several times since the day before. But a 
suspicion came suddenly to her mind, a suspicion which 
she hardly dared formulate: Perhaps Jacques had 
meant: Why can’t I be always by your side, as to- 
day? ‘That supposition inflamed her. She quickened 
her pace, and without allowing herself to think, went 
back to the house, her cheeks aflame, her legs trem- 
bling. She spent the rest of the afternoon working in 
a frenzy. She rearranged everything in her bedroom, 
moved the furniture, placed the linen wardrobe on the 
landing in order and changed the flowers all over the 
house. At intervals she took hold of the little dog, 
squeezed it in her arms and overwhelmed it with ca- 
resses. When she had finally to admit, after looking 
at the clock a last time, that Daniel would not be home 
for dinner, she was seized with despair, and unwilling 
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to sit down at the table by herself, she dined on a plate 
of strawberries which she ate upon the terrace. To get 
away from the interminable agonies of the day, she 
took refuge in the drawing-room, lit all the lights and 
took out a collection of Beethoven. Then changing 
her mind, she put away the Beethoyen, took from her 
music stand several of Chopin's Etudes, and ran to 
the piano. 


The day appeared to die very slowly because the 
light of the moon, which had risen but was still hidden 
by the trees, had been gradually substituted for the 
last rays of the setting sun. 

Jacques, without any definite intention, slipped into 
his pocket the anthology of contemporary poetry he 
wanted to show to Jenny and, unable that evening to 
bear his family’s indifference, went for a stroll in the 
park. He couldn’t fix his thoughts upon anything. 
Less than half an hour later, he found himself in the 
avenue bordered with acacias. He thought: “I hope 
the door won't be shut.”’ 

It wasn’t. The bell rang and he trembled as if 
he were an intruder. A warm and resinous smell, 
mixed with the odor of ant-heaps, came from under 
the fir-trees. The muffled sound of the piano gave 
very little life to the quiet garden. Jenny and Daniel 
often played together. The drawing-room was on 
the other side. On Jacques’s side the house was asleep; 
all the windows were closed, but the roof was bathed 
in an uncanny light, and he turned around astonished. 
It was the moon which, above the treetops, whitened 
the ridge piece and shone upon the panes of the garret 
windows. He went closer to the house, his heart beat- 
ing hard, embarrassed because there was no way he 
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could make his presence known, when suddenly, to his 
relief, Puce came forward yelping. The sound of the 
piano was louder than her barking, because the music 
did not stop. Jacques stooped down, took the little 
dog in his arms as Jenny did, and with his lips touched 
its silky forehead. ‘Then he turned toward the side 
of the house and found himself upon the terrace, in 
front of the lighted drawing-room windows, which 
were open. He went nearer, trying to recognize what 
Jenny was playing. The melody seemed to be poised 
uncertainly for a while, to float between laughter and 
tears, and then to burst forth finally into another re- 
gion, where joy and sorrow did not exist. 

He reached the threshold. The drawing-room ap- 
peared empty at first; he only saw the Persian cover 
and the ornaments upon the piano. Suddenly, in the 
space made by two Chinese vases, he saw a face, a 
grimacing mask, hovering between the light of the 
candles, a Jenny transformed by the unveiling of her 
innermost soul; and the expression on her face was 
so revealing that he stepped backward instinctively, 
as if he had surprised her nakedness. 

Still holding the little dog tight against his shoulder 
and trembling like a thief, he waited in the shadows 
by the side of the house until the piece was finished, 
and then he called to Puce and pretended that he had 
just arrived from the garden. 

Jenny started when she recognized his voice and 
rose very quickly. Her face retained evidence of her 
strong emotion, and her frightened eyes refused to 
meet Jacques’s, as if she were trying to conceal a 
secret. He asked: 

“Did I frighten you?” 
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She frowned, incapable of uttering a word. He 
went on: 

‘Hasn't Daniel come back yet?” Then after a 
short pause: “I was bringing you the anthology I 
spoke to you about this afternoon,” and awkwardly 
he took the book out of his pocket. She took it and 
turned its pages mechanically. She did not sit down 
and did not ask him to do so. Jacques saw that he 
must leave. He went out upon the terrace and Jenny 
followed him. 

“Please don’t trouble yourself,” he said, indis- 
tinctly. 

She accompanied him because she did not know how 
to cut the meeting short. She did not like to hold 
out her hand and say good-night. The moon had 
come out from behind the trees, and its light was so 
bright that, when he turned towards Jenny, he could 
see her eyelashes trembling. Her blue dress was as 
diaphanous as a ghost’s. They crossed the length of 
the garden without exchanging a word. 

Jacques opened the small gate and went out upon 
the path. Jenny had followed him unthinkingly, and 
she stood in the middle of the path in front of Jacques, 
the light shining behind her. Then upon the wall, 
brightly lighted by the moon, he saw the shadow of 
the young girl, her profile, the nape of her neck, her 
wealth of hair, her chin and the expression of her 
mouth—a black velvety silhouette, exceedingly clear. 
He pointed it out to her. A crazy idea went through 
his mind, and without stopping to think, with the 
audacity which only shy people can muster at times, 
he bent over the wall and kissed the shadow of the 
beloved face. 

Jenny retreated quickly, as if to take her shadow 
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away from him,’and disappeared behind the gate. The 
luminous garden was invisible, the gate was shut. 
Jacques heard Jenny running over the gravel; then he 
started running, too, and ran out beyond the moonlight 
into the shadows. 

He was laughing. 


Jenny had started running, running as if she were 
pursued by all the black and white specters which in- 
habited the too silent garden. She rushed into the 
house, went up to her room and threw herself upon 
her bed. A cold sweat made her tremble. Her heart 
was hurting her, and she pressed her trembling hands 
to her blouse and buried her face in the pillow, exer- 
cising all her will power to forget this incident. Shame 
was dominant and prevented the tears from coming to 
her eyes. She was gripped by a new feeling: Fear. 
Fear of herself. 

Puce, who had been forgotten downstairs, started 
to bark. Daniel had come back. 

Jenny heard him coming upstairs, humming, and 
then stopping for a minute at her door. He was afraid 
to knock, as he saw no light filtering through the door, 
and thought his sister was asleep. And yet all the 
lamps in the drawing-room were still lighted... . 
Jenny did not move, for she wanted to stay alone in 
the dark. But hearing her brother’s step going away, 
she was seized with fear, and jumped from her bed: 

“Daniel!” . 

In the light of the lamp he held he saw her desolate 
face and her fixed eyes. He thought that his tardiness 
had alarmed her and was already seeking excuses 
when she interrupted: 
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“No, I am nervous,” she said, in a hissing voice. 
“I was not able to get rid of your friend. He followed 
me, followed me, he did not leave me for one instant!” 
She was pale with rage and emphasizing every syllable. 
Then a blush covered her face, and as she started to 
sob suddenly, she sat down, tired out, upon her bed. 
“Please, Daniel, tell him. . . . Send him away... . 
Iecantt;-please; Licantlh = 2 

He was looking at her, taken aback, trying to im- 
agine what might have happened between them. 

“But . .. what?” he muttered. An idea came to 
him, but he hesitated in formulating it. His lip went 
up to one side in an embarrassed smile: ‘Poor 
Jacques,”’ he said at_last, “maybe he is-. . .” 

His intonation was significant enough and he had 
no need to finish his sentence. He was astonished to 
see that Jenny did not appear surprised and that she 
seemed to be indifferent. She had lowered her eyes 
and was evidently recovering. After a pause, but such 
a long one that Daniel thought she would not answer 
him, she said: 

“Maybe . . .”’ and her voice was normal again. 

“She loves him,” thought Daniel; and this conclu- 
sion was so unexpected that he was unable to speak. 

Just then Jenny met her brother’s eyes and saw 
clearly what he was thinking. She rebelled, her blue 
eyes sparkled, her face assumed a defiant expression, 
and without raising her voice, looking straight into 
Daniel’s eyes, she shook her head energetically and 
repeated three times running: 

“Never! Never! Never!” 

Then, as Daniel kept looking at her without know- 
ing what to do, but with a tenderness and solicitude 
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which she found offensive, she went up to him, lifted a 
rebellious lock from his forehead, and giving him a 
slight slap on the cheek, said: 

“Well, you great gadabout, have you had your 
dinner?” 


IX 


ANTOINE, dressed in his pyjamas, was standing in 
front of the chimney attacking a loaf of plum-cake 
with a Malayan knife. 

Rachel yawned. 

“Cut a thick slice, my lamb,” she said, in a lazy 
voice. She was lying naked upon the bed, her hands 
crossed under her head. 

The window was open, but the linen blind was 
drawn to keep out the direct rays of the sun. Paris 
was baking in the fire of an August Sunday. No noise 
came from the street. The house also was silent, 
perhaps empty except for the floor above, where Aline 
was probably reading the newspaper aloud to amuse 
Mme. Chasle and the convalescent little girl, who was 
condemned to spend several weeks more in bed. 

“IT am hungry,” Rachel stated, opening a mouth as 
pink as a cat’s. 

“The water can’t be boiling yet.” 

“That doesn’t matter! Give me the cake.” 

He laid a big slice of cake upon a plate which he 
placed upon the edge of the bed. She turned her head 
and shoulders\slowly, without changing her position, 
and then, leaning on one elbow, her head thrown back, 
she began to e-., picking up fragments of cake with 
her fingers anc dropping them into her mouth. 

“What abou you, dear?” 

“IT am waiting for the tea,” he said, sinking into 
the cushions c* the grandfather’s chair. 

“Wired?” 
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He smiled at her. 

The bed was very low and entirely uncovered. The 
pink silk of the curtains covered the entire alcove, and 
Rachel’s nude body, gloriously exposed, appeared to 
rest like an allegorical figure in the hollow of a trans- 
parent shell. 

“If I were a painter . . .”’ murmured Antoine. 

“You see that you are tired,’ Rachel observed, with 
a quick smile. “You must be, when you begin to like 
arts: 

She threw her head back and her face was lost in 
the shadow, in the flaming background of her hair. 
Her body shone like mother-of-pearl. Her softly 
rounded right leg lay upon the mattress; the other, 
which was raised, showed the curve of her thigh and 
exposed the ivory roundness of her knee. 

“I am hungry,” she moaned, and as he came to take 
the empty plate, she put her strong arms around his 
neck and drew his face to hers. 

“Oh! Your beard,” she said, without pushing him 
away. “When are you going to get rid of it?” 

He got up, looked uneasily in the mirror, and went 
to fetch her another piece of cake. 

“Do you know what charms me most in you?” he 
said, while she ate with great gusto. 

“My appetite ?” 

“Your health. Your body through which the blood 
circulates so splendidly. You are like a tonic! ... 
My body is also strong,” he added, turning toward 
the mirror again to look at himself. He straightened 
his shoulders and swelled out his chest, without seeing 
how small his arms and legs were in proportion to his 
head; he always imagined that his physique appeared 
to be as vigorous as the stern expression of his features. 
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Thanks to his love, his consciousness of strength and 
completeness had, during the last two weeks, grown 
to be overwhelming. ‘‘Do you know,” he concluded, 
“we are both built to live to be a hundred?” 

‘Together ?” she murmured, and looked at him with 
very tender eyes, half closed. And she thought, sadly, 
that she might not always, however happy she might 
be at the moment, feel towards him as she did now. 

She opened her eyes, felt her legs, ran her hand all 
over their soft flesh and asserted: “If I am not 
killed, I am sure to live to a ripe old age. My father 
was seventy-two when he died, and he was as strong as 
a man of fifty. He died of a sunstroke, an accident. 
Everybody dies from accidents in our family. My 
brother was drowned, and I know that I shall be 
shot. I have always had that feeling.” 

‘And your mother?” 

“My mother? She is not dead. Every time I see 
her I find her younger. It is true that the life she 


leads . . .””. She added, without any particular in- 
tonation: “She is shut up in Sainte-Anne.”’ 
“In the Asylum for themes. oe 


“Did I not tell you?” She smiled, as if to excuse 
herself, and went on complacently: ‘She has been 
there for seventeen years. I hardly remember her. I 
was nine. Think of it! She is gay and nothing seems 
to be the matter with her. . . . We are hardy in my 
family. . . . The water is boiling.” 

He went quickly to the spirit lamp, and while the 
tea was drawing, he bent over the dressing-table and 
hid his beard with one hand, trying to imagine how 
his face would look if it were shaven. No. ‘That dark 
mass on the lower part of his face gave a great im- 
portance to the clear rectangle of his forehead, to his 
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eyebrows and to his glance! And then he did not wish 
to expose his mouth and chin, afraid that they would 
weaken his face. 

Rachel sat up to drink her tea, then lit a cigarette 
and stretched herself out again. 

“Come and lie beside me. What are you sulking 
over there for?” 

Gayly he went up to her and stooped down to look 
at her face. The smell of her loose hair came up to 
him. In the warm alcove, the odor, though exciting 
and sweet, was, at the same time, rather sickening. He 
both desired it and feared it, because after he had 
breathed it for a long time, it seemed almost to choke 
him. 

“What do you want?” she said. 

“Tf am looking at you.” 

“MY dear One: i -.°.” 

As soon as their lips parted he resumed his pose, 
looking with curiosity deeply into Rachel’s eyes. 

“What are you looking at?” 

“T am trying to see the color of your eyes.” 

“Ts it so difficult to see?” 

“Yes, because of your eyelashes, which make a 
golden fog i in front of your eyes. ‘That’s what gives 
WOU VOUr air. -a0 : 

“What air?” 

“Enigmatic.” 

She shrugged her shoulders and declared: ‘My 
eyes are blue.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Silvery blue.” 

“Not at all. Sometimes they are gray, sometimes 
violet. Not a very clear color, a very uncertain one.’ 

“Thank you.” She laughed and rolled her eyes. 
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He was thinking as he contemplated her: A fort- 
night. . . . It seems like months to me. And yet I 
could not have told the color of her eyes. And what 
do I know about her life? She has lived twenty-six 
years without me, in a very different universe! Lived: 
that is to say, really lived a life full of experiences, 
mysterious experiences which I am beginning to find out 
little by little. . . . He did not admit to himself all 
the pleasure he found in his discoveries, nor did he 
show it to her: he never asked her anything, but she 
talked readily. He listened to her, trying to sort out 
the details and the dates, trying to understand; he was 
almost always astonished, but took care never to show 
it. Because he was a hypocrite? No. But he always 
tried to appear sophisticated and never questioned any- 
one but a patient. His pride had always forced him 
to hide any surprise and curiosity he might feel under 
an attentive and knowing air. 

“You are looking at me to-day as if you did not 
know me,” she said. ‘‘Please don’t!” 

She was growing impatient and had closed her eyes 
to escape his scrutiny. He tried to open her eyelids 
with his fingers. 

“That’s enough. Please stop. I won’t let you look 
at me that way any longer,” she declared, putting her 
arm over her eyes. 

“Are you trying to keep things from me, you little 
sphinx?” He kissed her beautiful gleaming arm from 
the shoulder to the wrist. 

“Ts she deceitful?” he asked himself. “No. .. . 
She is reserved, but not deceitful. On the contrary, 
she is always ready to talk about herself. She be- 
comes more loquacious as time goes on. . . . Because 
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she loves me,” he thought with delight, ‘‘because she 
loves me!” 

She put her arm around his neck, brought him close 
to her face once more and suddenly became very grave: 

“You have no idea how much you can discover from 
a person’s glance!”” She was silent. He heard in her 
throat the tiny chuckle she always gave when she was 
thinking of her past. ‘Listen: JI remember that it 
was in a glance, in a simple glance of the man I had 
been living with for months, that I discovered his 
secret. At the dinner table. In a restaurant in Bor- 
deaux. We were sitting opposite each other, chatting. 
Our eyes roamed from our plates to our faces and 
back again, or else quickly all around the room. Sud- 
denly—I shall never forget it—I caught, but just in 
a flash, I caught his glance fixed behind me, with such 
an extraordinary expression, that I turned around at 
once, in spite of myself, to see . . .” 

“Well?” 

“Well, I just wanted to show you,” she went on, in 
a quite different tone: “that we must be careful about 
our glances.” 

Antoine was on the brink of asking: But the secret? 
He was afraid. He feared lest he should ask idle 
questions and appear extremely naive. Once or twice 
already he had risked asking for explanations, and 
Rachel had looked at him with such a surprised and 
amused expression, and had laughed with such a mock- 
ing air, that he had been deeply humiliated. 

He was silent, and it was she who went on: ‘These 
old stories make me sad. . .. Kiss me. Again. Bet- 
ter than that.” But she was still thinking about what 
she had been saying, as she added: ‘And when I say 
his secret, I ought to say one of his secrets! With 
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that man my discoveries would have been endless!” 

And to escape her recollections and also Antoine’s 
silent questioning, she turned away with such a slow, 
undulating movement that her body appeared to be 
annulated. 

‘How supple you are!” he said, stroking her as one 
does a pure-blooded animal. 

“Really? Do you know that I studied dancing ten 
years at the Opera?” 

“Your--In Paris? 

“Yes, sir. I was even a premiére danseuse when I 
left.” 

“A long time ago?” 

“Six years ago?” 

‘““And why did you leave?” 

“On account of my legs.’ Her face darkened for 
an instant. ‘‘After that I almost became a bareback 
rider,’ she went on, almost at once. ‘In a circus. 
That surprises you, hey?” 

“No,” he said stoutly. “In what circus?” 

“Not in France, in a great international show which 
Hirsch, at that time, was taking around the world. 
You know, Hirsch, the friend I spoke to you about, 
the man who is now in the Egyptian Sudan. He 
wanted to use my talents for his own profit, but I was 
wise to. him!” She amused herself, while speaking, 
by bending and then stretching both of her legs with 
the quickness of a public performer. ‘He thought of 
that,’ she went on, ‘‘because he had seen me do some 
trick riding a long time ago in Neuilly. I loved that. 
He had magnificent horses and we made use of our 
opportunities!” 

“You lived in Neuilly?” 

‘Not I, but«he did. He owned the riding school 
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in Neuilly at that time. He is extremely fond of 
horses and soamI. Aren’t you?” 

“T ride a little,” he said, straightening up, “but I 
have had few opportunities and very little time.” 

“I have had plenty of opportunities. Unusual op- 
portunities. Once we stayed on horseback for twenty- 
two days!” 

“Where?” 

“In the middle of the desert, in Morocco.” 

“You have been in Morocco?” 

“Twice. Hirsch was selling old Gras guns to the 
Harkas of the South. It was a real expedition. One 
night our douwar was actually attacked. We fought 
for a night and a day ... no, a whole night—we 
could not see anything—and the entire morning of the 
next day. They very seldom attack in the night. They 
killed seventeen of our porters and wounded more 
than thirty. I hid myself between two cases when the 
firing started, but I was hit all the same.” 

“Tyit?”? 

“Yes,” she said, laughing. ‘‘Nothing, a mere 
scratch.” She showed him a soft scar under her ribs. 

“Why did you tell me that you were hurt €n an 
automobile accident?’’ asked Antoine, who was not 
smiling. 

“Oh,” she said, shrugging her shoulders, “it was our 
first day together and you would have thought I was 
trying to make myself interesting.” 

They were silent. 

“So she can lie to me!”’ Antoine was thinking. 

Rachel’s eyes became dreamy, and then they shone 
with a hatred, which disappeared very quickly: 

“He thought at that time that I would follow him 
anywhere and always. He was mistaken.” 
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Antoine felt a rather troubled satisfaction. Each 
time she thought of her past with bitterness, he wanted 
to say to her, “Stay with me always.’ He put his 
cheek against her scar and let it stay there. His ear, 
professional in spite of himself, followed her gentle 
breathing and distinguished clearly the loud tic-tac of 
her heart. His nostrils quivered. Upon the warm 
bed Rachel’s entire body exhaled the same odor as her 
hair, but much more discreet and delicately shaded, a 
faint but intoxicating aroma, a musty smell which made 
one think of the most unlikely things, pepper, sweet 
butter, walnut-tree leaves, white wood, sugared al- 
monds; altogether, it was less an odor than an 
efluvium, or even a savor, because it left a spicy taste 
in the mouth. 

‘Don’t speak to me any more about it,” she went 
on, ‘‘and hand me a cigarette. . . . No, the new ones, 
on the small table. . . . A friend makes them up for 
me, and there is a little green tea mixed with the to- 
bacco. They smell like burning leaves, camping out- 
doors. I don’t know exactly, autumn and hunting, you 
know, gunpowder in a forest when the smoke disap- 
pears slowly in the fog?” 

He lay down beside her again, among the rings of 
tobacco smoke. His hands caressed Rachel's belly, 
which was smooth and of a whiteness almost phos- 
phorescent, with a rose tint, a spacious belly, like a 
basin rounded by a potter. She had kept, from her 
travels probably, the custom of using Oriental oint- 
ment and her body was as fresh as a child’s. 

“Umbilicus sicut crater eburneus,’ he murmured, 
quoting from memory, and as well as he could, the 
passage from the Song of Songs, which had intrigued 
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him so much when he was about sixteen. “Venter tuus 
Sicut . .. sicut cupa!l”’ 

“What does that mean?” ae asked, sitting up. 
“Wait, let me guess. Culpa l know: mea culpa; that 
means fault, sin. Hey? Thy belly is a sin?” 

He burst out laughing, for he could never repress 
his gayety when with her. 

“No: cupa ... Thy belly-is like a cup,” he cor- 
rected, resting his head upon her side. And going on 
with his quotations: “Quam pulchre sunt mame 
tue, soror mea! How beautiful are thy breasts! 
Sicut duo (I forget the rest) gemelli, qui pascuntur in 
lilis! (They are like two little goats browsing among 
the lilies!)”’ 

She held them in her hands, one after the other, 
and looked at them, with a tender smile, as if they were 
a couple of small faithful animals. 

“The nipples are rarely as pink as mine. Like apple 
blossoms,” she asserted, with great seriousness. ‘“‘As 
a doctor you must have noticed them?” 

He answered: 

“It is quite true. A skin without any pigmentary 
granulation. All white, white and then pink shadows.” 
Shutting his eyes he cuddled as close as possible. “Oh! 
Your shoulders . . .” he went on, in a sleepy voice, 
“T hate the flapper’s small cold shoulders.” 

elruly fy 

“Your plump roundness. . . . Your firm body. .. . 
Your skin as smooth as soap. . . . I love that... . 
Please don’t move. I am so comfortable.” 

And suddenly a very painful recollection lashed him. 
A skin as smooth as soap. . . . One evening, a few 
days after Dédette’s accident, he had come back from 
Maisons on the same train with Daniel. They were 
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alone in the compartment, and Antoine, who could 
think of nothing but Rachel, yielded at least to the 
pleasure of telling his adventure to this connoisseur. 
He told Daniel of the operation he had performed as a 
last resort, of the anxious waiting beside the girl’s 
bed, then of his sudden desire for the beautiful red- 
haired woman sleeping beside him upon the divan. He 
had used the same words, “plump roundness . . . skin 
as smooth as soap . . .” but he had been afraid to tell 
Daniel what had happened afterwards; and—after he 
told how he had come down the Chasles’ staircase at 
dawn and had seen Rachel’s door ajar—he had added, 
less through any desire to be discreet than because he 
wanted to give Daniel proof of his will power: ‘Was 
she waiting for me? Ought I to have profited by the 
circumstances? .. . Well? I acted as if I had noticed 
nothing and I passed by. What would you have 
done if you had been in my place?” ‘Then Daniel, 
who up till that moment had been listening silently, 
had looked at him searchingly and had crushed him 
with: “I would have done exactly as you did—liar!” 

Antoine could still hear Daniel’s voice, skeptical, 
sneering, galling, but with enough amiability so that 
he could not take offense. And each time Antoine re- 
membered he was stung to the quick. Liar. ... It 
was true that he lied sometimes, or rather that he had 
lied that day. 

Plump roundness, Rachel was thinking. 

“Maybe I'll grow fat,” she said. ‘‘Jewesses do, you 
know. . . . My mother was not a Jewess so I am only 
half a Yid. If you had known me sixteen years ago 
when I started in the preparatory class of the ballet! 
A -realred’ mouse...) a 
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Before he had time to prevent her she had slipped 
out of bed. 

“What is the matter?” 

“T have an idea.” 

“You ought to warn me.” 

“Tt is much better not to, 
avoiding his outstretched arm. 

“Sweetheart. . . . Come back and sleep!” he mur- 
mured in a supplicating voice. 

“No more sleep. We’ll put the slip covers on,” she 
said, as she wrapped herself in her dressing-gown. 

Then she ran to her desk, opened it, took out a 
drawer filled with photographs, came back and sat 
upon the edge of the bed, holding the drawer upon her 
knees. 

“J adore old photographs. Often in the evenings 
I take the whole lot to bed with me and look at them 
tor nours. 1 think. ~". Stay quiet .. . Look. Will 
it bore you?” 

Antoine, who was lying upon the bed in back of her, 
raised himself up, very much interested, and settled 
comfortably on his elbows. He could see Rachel’s 
profile as she bent over the photos, a firm profile on 
which the eyelashes, as they fell upon the cheeks, sur- 
rounded as if with gamboge the small buttonholes of 
her eyes. Her hair, which had been hastily caught up, 
looked in the light like a helmet made from skeins of 
raw silk, almost orange colored; and whenever she 
moved her head sparks seemed to fly from her temples 
and from the nape of her neck. 

‘“‘There’s the one I was looking for. . You see this 
small dancer? That’s me. I was scolded that day, 
for I had crushed the flowers of my ballet skirt by 
leaning against the wall. Would you believe it? My 


” 


she said, laughing and 
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hair on my shoulders, my pointed elbows and my flat 
chest. I don’t look very gay, do 1? And this one— 
I was in my third year and my calves were very much 
better. That’s the whole class. Do you see us by 
the swinging bar? Do you see me? Yes, there I am. 
And there is Louise. Doesn’t that mean anything to 
you? Well, she is the famous Phytie Bella, who went 
through all the same classes as I did. Her name was 
just plain Louise then. Louison even. We were al- 
ways competing for first place. I might also be a star 
to-day if it had not been for my phlebitis. . . . Do 
you want to see Hirsch? Oh, you are interested in 
him? There he is. What do you think of him? I 
am sure you did not think he was so old. But he is 
wonderful for fifty, I can tell you. Horrible man! 
Look at his neck, his enormous neck buried in his shoul- 
ders. When he turns his head, the whole of him has 
to follow. When you see him first, he looks like I 
don’t know what; a horse trader, or a horse trainer. 
Don’t you think he does? His daughter used to tell 
him: ‘My lord, you look like a slave merchant.’ 
It made him laugh, his fat inward laugh. But look at 
the shape of his head, his straight and wide nose, at 
his mouth. He is ugly, but he is somebody. And his 
eyes! He would look even more like a brute if he did 
not have that kind of eyes. I don’t know how to de- 
scribe them. Doesn’t he look sure of himself, ready 
to do anything? Doesn’t he? Violent and sensual? 
Oh! that man loves life! I hate him and yet I must 
say of him, as one says of certain kinds of dogs, you 
know: he is so ugly that he is beautiful. Don’t you 
think that’s so? ... Here is my father! Father 
with his workmen. He was always like that, in his 
shirt sleeves, with his pointed-white beard, his scissors 
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hanging round his neck. He could make a dress out 
of three dishcloths and four pins. That’s his work- 
room. Do you see the draped wooden mannequins at 
the back and his designs on the walls? He became a 
costumer for the Opera and worked for no one else. 
You can still ask the people there, what they thought 
of Father Gepfert. When my mother had to be put 
away and we were left alone, the poor old man thought 
I would work with him and that he would be able to 
leave me his business. It earns a lot of money. It 
does, you know, for the proof is that I can live without 
doing anything. But you know what a kid, who saw 
the studio always full of actresses, would be like! My 
one idea was to be a dancer. He let me do as I wished. 
He himself brought me to Mother Staub, and when 
he saw I was doing well, he was very pleased. He 
spoke often about my future. If he could see me to- 
day, poor old dear, just a nobody! You know, I cried 
when I had to give it up. Generally, women have no 
ambition and are just content to live, but we in the 
theater hang on to reach the top, we struggle and we 
soon begin to like the struggle almost as much as suc- 
cess. Then it is awful to have to give it up, to live 
like everybody else with no future in sight! . . . Here 
are photos of some of my journeys. That’s a lunch we 
had, I don’t remember exactly where, in the Car- 
pathians, I think. Hirsch had gone there to hunt. 
You see, he had let his mustache grow and he looks 
like a Sultan. The prince always called him Mahmoud! 
You see the tanned man, standing behind me? That’s 
Prince Pierre who became King of Serbia. He gave me 
those white wolfhounds lying in front, lying like you, 
exactly like you. . . . And this one who is laughing, 
don’t you think he looks like me? Look more closely. 
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No? And yet he is my brother. Yes, that’s him. He 
was as dark as my father, while I am as fair as my 
mother. . . . Yes, fair. All right, a Titian blonde, if 
you like! How annoying you can be! All right, red, 
if you like. But morally I was like my father and my 
brother was like my mother. Here, in this one, you can 
see him better. . . . I have no photos of my mother, 
for my father destroyed them all. He never spoke 
about her tome. And he never took me to Sainte-Anne 
once, although he went there regularly himself twice a 
week for nine years, never failing once! The women 
there told me. He would sit in front of my mother 
and would stay an hour with her, sometimes more. To 
no purpose, since she never recognized him, nor anyone 
else, for that matter. But he adored her. He was 
much older than she was. He never got over it. I re- 
member well the evening when they came to the work- 
shop for father because my mother had been arrested. 
Yes, at the Louvre. She had been shoplifting! Would 
you believe it, Madame Gepfert, the wife of the cos- 
tumer for the Opera. Some men’s socks and a child’s 
jersey were found in her muff. She was released at 
once, as they saw that she was a kleptomaniac. You 
know what that was? It was her affliction beginning. 
. . . Well, my brother was very much like her. He 
was mixed up in some dreadful business, banking busi- 
ness. Hirsch got him off. But some day he would 
have become like her, if it had not been for his acci- 


dent. . . . That one, leave it. . . . Leave it! No, 
I am telling you that’s not me! That’sa... a god- 
child’ of “mine, Sheets: “deads.2 jslcok wat. this: 
That's... at the Gates 2. = of) Tangiers 22 aN, 


please, honey, don’t pay any attention, I have stopped 
crying about it, it’s over. . . . The plain of Boubana: 
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the camping ground of Si Guebba’s mehalla. And 
that’s me, beside the Marabout of Sidi-Bel-Abbes. Do 
you see Marrakech in the background? . . . Look, 
that’s near Missoum. Missoum or Dongo, I have for- 
gotten which. Those are two Dzem Chiefs. I had 
quite a lot of trouble to make them pose. Cannibals. 
Yes, there are some still. . . . Oh! this is horrible. 
You don’t see anything? Yes, look, that small mound 
of stones. Do youseeitnow? Well, there is a woman 
underneath. Stoned to death! It is horrible. Im- 
agine a poor woman abandoned by her husband for 
three years without any reason whatsoever. He had 
disappeared and she thought he was dead and married 
again. Two years after her marriage her first hus- 
band came back. In those tribes bigamy is a fright- 
ful crime, so she was stoned to death. . . . Hirsch 
made me come from Méched, expressly to see it, but 
I stayed away, five hundred meters away. I had seen 
the poor woman pulled through the streets of the vil- 
lage the morning of her execution and it had made me 
sick. Hirsch looked at everything and wanted to be 
in the first row. . . . Listen, it seems they dug a hole, 
a very deep grave. Then they brought the woman and 
she lay down in it without saying a word. Would you 
believe it? She said nothing, but the crowd howled. 
I could hear their death cries and I was far away. 
The high priest threw the first stone. First he read 
the judgment. Then he took an enormous stone and 
threw it as hard as he could into the hole. Hirsch 
told me she did not utter a sound. Then the crowd 
broke loose! There were heaps of stones ready! 
Each one took some and threw them into the hole. 
Hirsch swore to me that he did not throw any. When 
the hole was full (and, as you see, more than full) 
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they went away. Then Hirsch made me come back to 
take that photo. Since I had the camera I had to go. 
. . . Look, the thought of it makes my heart jump. 
She was underneath . . . dead, probably. . . . Ohl 
no, not that one!” 

Antoine, who had his head over Rachel’s shoulder, 
had time to see nothing but a jumble of naked bodies. 
Rachel had put her hands over his eyes, and the 
warmth of her palms against his eyelids recalled to him 
the movement she always made, a little more convul- 
sively, perhaps, to hide her swooning face from him 
when at the height of their love. He struggled play- 
fully with her. But she leaped up with one bound, 
holding a handful of photographs tied together tight 
against her négligée. 

She ran to her desk, laughing, and put the bundle 
in a drawer which she locked carefully. . . 

‘They are not mine,” she said. “I have no right 
to show them.” 

“Whose are they?” 

Ridrsch's?! 

She came back and sat down beside Antoine: ‘Now 
promise me you will be good? Let us goon. Are you 
sure it doesn’t bore you? . . . Look, that’s another 
expedition. . . . An expedition on donkeys in the 
woods of Saint-Cloud. You see, kimono sleeves were 
beginning to be fashionable then. My costume was 
wetyicnic!l . ...” 


X 


I am always lying to myself. If I were frank I 
should hope for nothing, Mme. de Fontanin thought. 

Through the tulle curtains of the drawing-room 
windows she followed with her eyes, for an instant, 
the movements of Jéréme, Daniel and Jenny, as they 
walked to and fro in the garden. 

Even the most truthful human beings can live at 
ease in an atmosphere of deceit, she said to herself. 
But nevertheless she could not keep from smiling, she 
could not keep her happiness from overflowing. 

She left the window and went out upon the terrace. 
It was just at the time when the eyes grow tired while 
trying to discern the contours of nearby objects; the 
sky was dim and pale stars were already appearing. 
Mme. de Fontanin sat down. She looked at the fa- 
miliar horizon for a second and sighed. She knew 
that Jérome would not go on living at her side as he 
had for the last two weeks; she knew that the home she 
had found once again would be ephemeral this time 
as well. Jér6éme’s attitude towards her was, as it had 
always been, chivalrous and affectionate—and this af- 
forded her a pleasure not unmixed with fear. Did not 
his unchanged attitude indicate that he had not changed 
fundamentally, and that he would soon go away, as 
he had always done? Even now he was no longer 
the aged and prostrated Jéréme whom she had brought 
back from Holland, the Jéréme who had clung to her 
like a derelict. In spite of the chastised child’s man- 


ner he assumed when alone with her, in spite of the 
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resigned and dignified sighs which escaped him when 
he thought of his bereavement, he had already un- 
packed his summer clothes from his trunk and presented 
a much rejuvenated appearance. Just before lunch 
that morning, when she had said to him: “Go to the 
Club and escort Jenny home. That will give you a 
chance to take a little walk,’ he had acted as if he did 
not care to go, as if he were yielding to her advice just 
to please her. However, he had risen at once, and 
shortly after she had seen him going out, with a quick 
step, dressed in white flannel trousers and a light sum- 
mer coat. She had even caught him picking a bit of 
jasmine for his- buttonhole. 

Just then Daniel saw that his mother was alone and 
came over to her. Since her husband was back Mme. 
de Fontanin felt a little embarrassed in front of her 
son. Daniel had of course noticed this and was trying 
to be more attentive than ever, wishing to make her 
understand that he had guessed at many things and 
did not disapprove of her action. 

He stretched out in an easy chair, a very low one 
which he liked, and smiled at his mother as he lit a 
cigarette. How much like his father were his hands, 
his gestures. 

“You are not going back to-night, are you, Daniel?” 

“Oh, yes, mother. I have an early engagement to- 
morrow morning.” 

He began talking about his work, a thing he very 
rarely did. He was preparing for the beginning of 
the season, a number of L’Education Esthétique en- 
tirely devoted to the most modern schools of painting 
in Europe; and choosing the numerous reproductions 
which were to illustrate the articles was amusing him 
greatly. Then the conversation stopped. 
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The silence was full of the noises of the evening, 
dominated by the chirruping of the crickets under the 
terrace and in the haw-ditch of the forest; and the 
breeze murmuring through the fir-trees and playing 
with the dead leaves and the pieces of bark upon the 
ground wafted towards them an odor of burning leaves. 
A bat touched Mme. de Fontanin’s hair with one of 
its quickly flapping wings and she uttered a slight cry 
of alarm. 

“Will you be here Sunday?” 

“Yes, [ll come to-morrow for two days.” 

“You ought to invite your friend to lunch. ... I 
met him yesterday in the village.’”’ She added, partly 
because she really thought so, partly because she attrib- 
uted to Jacques some of the qualities she believed 
she saw in Antoine, and partly to please Daniel— 
‘What a sincere and generous person he is. We walked 
quite a good distance together.” 

Daniel’s face darkened. He remembered Jenny’s 
strange excitement the evening after her walk in the 
forest with Jacques. 

“Poor soul, badly grown, badly started, without 
balance,” he thought sorrowfully; “too mature in her 
thinking, her solitude and her reading. . . . And so 
ignorant about life. What can I do about it? She 
mistrusts me a little now. If only her health were 
good, but she has the nerves of a child. And her 
romanticism. Her desire to think herself misunder- 
stood, her continual refusal to explain herself. And 
to make matters worse, her silent pride. Of course, 
it may be due to her adolescence.” 

He changed his seat to be nearer his mother and 
said, to quiet his conscience: 
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“Mother, have you noticed anything in Jacques’s 
manner towards you and towards Jenny ?” 

“Towards Jenny?’ Mme. de Fontanin repeated. 
These two words crystallized suddenly her latent un- 
easiness. Her uneasiness? Less than that, perhaps— 
one of those fleeting impressions which her great sen 
sitiveness had registered without entirely understanding 
its meaning. She was seized by a vague fear, and her 
heart appealed to the Holy Spirit: Do not abandon 
us! she prayed. 

The strollers were coming back. 

“Why don’t you put something over your shoul- 
ders?” said Jér6me. “Be careful. It is not so warm 
to-night as it has been lately.” 

He went into the hall and came back with a scarf 
for his wife. Then he saw Jenny dragging over the 
gravel the willow couch she had left under the plane- 
tree and hastened to help her to settle herself comfort- 
ably upon it. 

It had been rather difficult to tame that wild bird. 
As a child, Jenny had been so close to her mother that 
she had felt her mother’s sufferings very keenly and 
from an early age had judged her father without any 
indulgence. Jérome, who had been delighted to find 
Jenny so grown up, had been exceedingly attentive and 
had displayed his most pleasing qualities with so much 
discretion and grace that the young girl had gradually 
softened towards him. To-day for the first time, 
father and daughter had really talked to each other like 
two friends, and Jéréme was still very much gratified. 

“Dear one, your roses smell delightfully to-night,” 
he declared, rocking to and fro in his chair, ‘the 
Gloires de Dijon on the pigeon house are just like one 
huge flower.” 
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Daniel had got up: “It is time for me to go,” he 
said, and he went up to his mother to kiss her upon the 
forehead. 

She took his face in her hands, and as she looked at 
_ him at close range, she murmured: 

“My grown up son.” 

“Well, ['ll go with you to the station,” Jérdme pro- 
posed. His morning walk had given him the desire 
to escape from the garden where he had been cooped 
up for two weeks. ‘‘Won’t you come too, Jenny?” 

“No, I think I shall stay here with mother.” 

“All right. Please hand me a cigarette,’ said 
Jérome, taking Daniel’s arm. Since his return he had 
not been smoking, as he did not want to go out to buy 
tobacco. 

Mme. de Fontanin followed Jérome and Daniel with 
her eyes as they walked away. She heard Jérome’s 
voice asking: ‘Do you think I'll find Egyptian or 
Turkish tobacco at the station?’ Then they disap- 
peared in the shadow of the fir-trees. 

Jérome pressed the arm of the good-looking youth 
who was his son. All youthful people had a powerful 
attraction for him, but an attraction mixed with a cer: 
tain amount of regret. Every day since he had been 
at Maisons the sight of Jenny had provoked in him 
a longing for the return of his own youth. How he 
had suffered that morning at the tennis club. All those 
young men and young women with their clear eyes, their 
hair disheveled by the game, their collars open, their 
untidy clothes, nothing could affect the triumphant 
charm of their youth; all those supple bodies, bathed 
in the sun, whose very perspiration even was fresh and 
healthy. During the ten minutes he had been there he 
had clearly seen how cruelly age disqualifies. How 
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ashamed and horrified he had been when he thought 
of his daily struggle against wrinkles and the sloven- 
liness of old age; against all the warning signs of final 
decay, which had already begun to appear! And com- 
paring his heavy walk, his short breathing and his effort 
to be alert with the elastic steps of his son, he let go 
his arm and could not help sighing enviously: 
“How I wish I had your youth, my boy!” 


Mme. de Fontanin had not protested when Jenny 
had announced that she would keep her company. 

“My darling, you look tired,” she said, when they 
were alone. ‘Don’t you want to go to bed?” 

“No!” said Jenny, “the nights are long enough as it 
ioe 
“Don’t you sleep well?” 

“Not very.” 

“Why, my darling?” 

Mme. de Fontanin’s tone gave those words more 
meaning than they would otherwise have had. Jenny 
was surprised at first but when she looked at her 
mother she understood at once that she had meant 
more than she had said and desired an explanation. 
She decided instinctively to evade the question, not 
because she was a hypocrite, but because she never 
talked about herself when invited to do so. 

Mme. de Fontanin was not clever at dissimulating: 
she looked frankly at Jenny through the evening shad- 
ows, hoping by the tenderness in her eyes to break 
down Jenny’s reserve, which kept them, so much apart. 

‘As we are alone to-night,” she went on emphasizing 
her words slightly and seeming to ask the child’s par- 
don for her father’s disturbance of their intimacy, 
“there is one thing I want to talk to you about, my 
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darling. ... It is about young Thibault, whom I 
met yesterday. ...?’ She stopped. She had gone 
straight to the subject and did not know how to con- 
tinue, but her evident solicitude prolonged her sentence 
and made her meaning clear. 

_ Jenny did not answer and Mme. de Fontanin turned 
away and began to look out at the garden which was 
being invaded by the night. 

Five minutes went by. 

The wind was becoming chilly. Mme. de Fontanin 
thought she saw Jenny shiver. 

“You will catch cold. Let us go in,” she said. 

Her voice was her usual voice. She had come to the 
conclusion that it would do no good to insist. She was 
glad that she had spoken, sure that she had been under- 
stood and confident in the future. 

They got up, crossed the hall without saying a word 
and went upstairs, where the darkness was complete. 
Mme. de Fontanin, who was ahead, stopped on the 
landing in front of Jenny’s door to kiss her daughter 
good-night, as she did every evening. Although she 
could not see her daughter’s face, she felt the revolt of 
her taut body in her kiss and she held the child’s cheek 
against hers, a sign of sympathy which provoked in 
Jenny a movement of resistance. Mme. de Fontanin 
drew away gently and went on to her bedroom, but she 
saw that Jenny, instead of opening her door to go 
into her room, had followed her, and then she heard her 
say, in one breath and in a very excited voice: 

“Mother, if you think he comes too often, you have 
only to be more distant with him.” 

“Who?” said Mme. de Fontanin, turning around. 
“Tacques? Too often? It is more than a fortnight 
since he has been here!” 
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It was true Jacques had heard from Daniel of M. 
de Fontanin’s return and of the upset it had caused in 
their family life and he had tactfully stayed away 
from the house. And as Jenny had been going much 
less regularly to the club, and when there had avoided 
Jacques as much as possible, often waiting until he was 
playing to leave so that she would not have to talk to 
him, they had hardly spoken to each other at all for 
over a fortnight. 

Jenny had deliberately entered her mother’s room, 
had shut the door and remained standing in a very 
defiant attitude. 

Mme. de Fontanin felt pity for her and only desired 
to facilitate her confidences. 

“T assure you, my darling, that I don’t see exactly 
what you mean.” 

“Why did Daniel bring those Thibaults here?” said 
Jenny hotly. ‘All this wouldn’t have happened if it 
hadn’t been for Daniel’s incomprehensible friendship 
for those people.” 

“But, darling, what has happened ?”’ asked Mme. de 
Fontanin, her heart beating more quickly. 

Jenny broke out rebelliously. 

“Nothing has happened. That’s not what I meant 
to say! But if Daniel and you had not always enticed 
these people here, I would . not 3. ee eee 
and her voice broke abruptly. 

Mme. de Fontanin gathered all her courage: “My 
darling, tell me. Have you noticed on his parta . . 

a particular feeling for you?” 

Jenny nodded her head without even waiting to hear 
the end of the question. Again she could see the moon- 
lit garden, the small gate, her silhouette outlined upon 
the wall, and Jacques’s outrageous act. She had de- 
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cided to keep silent about that awful instant which still 
obsessed her day and night, as if, by keeping it locked 
up in her heart, she had reserved to herself the final 
decision as to the proper attitude towards the whole 
affair. 

Mme. de Fontanin felt that this was the critical 
point and she did not want Jenny to withdraw into her 
silence again. The poor woman rested her trembling 
arm upon the table behind her and bent forward 
towards Jenny, whose face she could not see plainly in 
the dim light from the window. 

“Darling,” she went on, “it would only become 
serious 1f you... if you also, you «=? 

This time Jenny shook her head stubbornly several 
times and Mme. de Fontanin sighed, freed from a 
dreadful anxiety. 

“J have always hated the Thibaults!” Jenny cried 
suddenly in a tone of voice unknown to her mother. 
“The older is a vain brute and the other .. .” 

“That’s not true,’ Mme. de Fontanin interrupted, 
and in the shadow her face became quite flushed. 

= . and the other has always been Daniel’s bad 
angel!’ Jenny went on, returning to an old grievance 
of hers whose injustice she herself recognized. 
‘Please, mother, do not defend them. You can’t like 
them, they are too different from us! I assure you, 
mother, I am not mistaken, we are not the same sort 
of people at all! They are . . . I don’t know how to 
express myself. . . . We must not trust them even— 
even when they appear to think as we do. They arrive 
at their ideas in entirely different ways from us and 
from entirely different motives! It is a... She 
hesitated: ‘It is a hateful family! . . .” she shouted at 
last, “hateful!” and carried away by the turmoil of her 
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thoughts, she went on without stopping: “I don’t want 
to hide anything from you, mother, ever. When I was 
small, I think I felt a little jealous of Jacques. It hurt 
me to see Daniel infatuated with that boy! I thought 
to myself: He is not worthy of Daniel, he is selfish, 
proud, uncouth, badly brought up and a tease! His 
face, his mouth, his jaw . . . I tried not to think about 
him, but could not help it. He always said things to 
hurt me. Things I would remember and which made 
me angry. He came to the house all the time and it 
looked as if he did.so on purpose to be attentive to 
me! ... That was long ago. I don’t know why I 
always think of it. . . . Since that time I have studied 
him more closely, especially during the past year and 
more so during the past month. Now I think about 
him in a different way and I try to be just to him. I 
can see that there is, in spite of everything, a lot of 
good in him and, mother, I shall tell you that I thought 
several times that unconsciously I... was drawn 
to him. ... But no! it is not true! Everything 
about him is antipathetic to me—or almost every- 
thing.” 

Mme. de Fontanin conceded: “As for Jacques, per- 
haps you are better able to judge him than I am, but 


as far as Antoine is concerned, I am sure . . .” 
“But,” interrupted the young girl quickly, ‘‘as for 
Jacques, I did not say . . . I never denied that he has 


great qualities!” She had changed her tone little by 
little and now was speaking naturally: ‘Everything he 
says shows he is very clever. I recognize that, I'll even 
go further, he is not wicked, he is capable not only of 
sincerity but of nobleness and exaltation. You see, 
mother, I am not prejudiced against him! And that’s 
not all. I believe,” she added, weighing her words 
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carefully, while Mme. de Fontanin, much surprised, 
was studying her attentively—“‘I believe he has a great 
career before him, perhaps a very great career! So 
you see [ am trying to be fair. I am almost certain 
now, that that force which is within him, is . . . well 
.. . IS genius, yes, certainly, genius!” she repeated in 
an almost defiant tone, although her mother did not 
appear to think of contradicting her. 

But suddenly with renewed violence, she shouted: 
“But all that doesn’t matter! He has the character 
of the Thibaults! He is a Thibault! And I hate 
them!” 

Mme. de Fontanin was struck dumb with astonish- 
ment for an instant. 

“But . .. Jenny!’? she murmured at last. 

And Jenny recognized in her mother’s intonation 
the same thought she had read so clearly in Daniel’s 
eyes, and like a child, she went up to Mme. de Fontanin 
and put her hand over her mother’s mouth: ‘‘No, no, 
it isn’t true! I tell you, it isn’t true!” 

Then, while her mother drew her close and put 
her arms about her as if to protect her, Jenny, sud- 
denly free from the choking sensation which had pre- 
vented her, was able to sob at last, repeating cease- 
lessly in the voice she had always used when as a little 
girl she had had some great sorrow: ‘Mother... . 
Methier + .....\VMlothers.( 5.2 

Mme. de Fontanin held her pcnderly against her 
breast and tried to calm her: 


UMy darling ... "Don t.be/airaid.: Don’t cry 
. . Such ideas! ... But no one will fitce VOU) pia 
Luckily you don’t . . .” (She remembered her only 


meeting with M. Thibault, the day after the two boys’ 
disappearance. Once again she saw the fat man seated 
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between the two priests in his study. Then she imag- 
ined the hostility he would manifest towards any 
friendship between Jacques and Jenny, a final humilia- 
tion for the poor girl.) ‘‘Ah, luckily you don’t .. . 
You have nothing to reproach yourself with . .. [ll 
talk to the boy myself and Ill make him understand 
we. Darling, don tcry ... Horget. aboutaite ese 
Now,-it’s all-over, ‘it’s all-over... 2 «. Dont cry ee 

But Jenny was sobbing more and more because every 
word her mother spoke increased her suffering. For a 
long time the two women remained still, close to each 
other in the shadows; the child easing her sorrow in her 
mother’s arms; the mother, chanting cruel consolations, 
her eyes wide open with fear, because with her usual 
foresight she saw ahead of Jenny the inevitable destiny 
from which neither her fears, her love, nor her prayers 
could save her child. In the continuous ascension of 
human beings to the Holy Spirit, she thought sorrow- 
fully, each separate soul must go forward alone, from 
trial to trial and often from error to error, on his fore- 
ordained path—foreordained through all eternity . . . 

It was only when they heard the front door close and 
recognized Jérome’s footstep in the hall that they 
drew away from each other. Jenny went away without 
saying a word, staggering under the sorrow which was 
her lot, and which nobody else in the world could bear 
for her. 


XI 


_ AN enormous poster made all the strollers along 
the boulevard stop in front of the Cinema: 


UNKNOWN AFRICA 
An expedition to the Oooloffs, Sereres, Foolbes, Moon- 
dangs and Baguirmians 


“Tt doesn’t begin till half-past eight,” Rachel sighed. 

“What did I tell you!” 

In order to have at least the illusion of privacy, 
Antoine took one of the screened boxes in the rear of 
the theater, for he had not abandoned the cozy rose 
room without regret. 

Rachel joined him at the ticket-booth. 

“T have discovered something marvelous already,” 
she said, dragging him under the peristyle where some 
photographs of the films were being exhibited: “Look!” 

Antoine read the sub-title first: Young Moondang 
girl winnowing millet, on the banks of the river Mayo 
Kabbi. In the picture, a comely Moondang woman was 
engrossed in her work, entirely naked except for a 
ribbon of straw around her waist. Her body was 
stretched upward, and her right arm lifted in a grace- 
ful curve to as great a height as possible; in her right 
hand she held a wooden calabash, which she tilted 
slightly to allow the grain to fall in a thin stream 
into another wooden vessel, which she held in her left 
hand at the height of her knees. There was no affec- 


tation in her pose: her head thrown slightly backwards, 
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her perfectly poised arms, her well-formed breasts, her 
slender waist, her firm and muscular thighs, her left 
leg, only the toes of which touched the ground—all 
were conditioned only by her work and contributed 
to the harmony of her extremely natural and strikingly 
beautiful attitude. 

“Took at them!” Rachel went on, pointing to an- 
other picture in which about ten adolescent negroes 
were carrying on their shoulders a long pirogue. “‘Isn’t 
that small one beautiful! He belongs to the Oooloff 
tribe, you see; he has his amulet around his neck, his 
blue boubou and his tarbouche.”” She spoke with a 
peculiar agitation, scarcely opening her lips and smiling 
as if the muscles of her face were contracting without 
her knowledge; and between her eyelids her feverish, 
shifting glance had a silvery gleam which Antoine had 
never seen before. 

‘Let us go in,” she said. 

‘But we are more than fifteen minutes ahead of 
time!” 

‘That doesn’t matter,’ she replied with childish 
impatience. “Let us go in!” 

The theater was empty, except for a few of the 
musicians who were tuning their instruments. Antoine 
raised the latticed screen in front of the box, and they 
went in. 

“Your tie is too tight,’ she said laughingly; ‘“‘you 
always look as if you had been trying to hang yourself 
and had come out with the cord still around your neck!” 
Antoine looked somewhat annoyed and she went on at 
once. “Oh! how glad I am to see this with you!” She 
took Antoine’s face between her hands and drew it 
to her lips. ‘And then, if you knew how much I love 
you since you cut off your beard!” 
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She removed her coat, her hat and her gloves and 
they sat down. Across the lattice, which hid them from 
the audience, they saw the place change in a few 
minutes from a silent dusty, reddish grotto, with only 
a stray waif here and there, to a swarming mass of 
figures, an aviary whose soft murmur was dominated 
now and then by the chromatic scale of a wind instru- 
ment. It was the latter part of September and in spite 
of the great heat, many Parisians had been forced to 
come back to town; Paris was no longer the deserted 
city which Rachel loved to rediscover every summer 
as if it were a new town. 

“Listen . . .”’ she said. The orchestra had begun 
a fragment from Die Walkiire, the spring motif. She 
had put her head on Antoine’s shoulder and he heard 
her humming the melody through her lips and clenched 
teeth; the sound was like an echo of the violins. 

“Have you heard Zucco? Zucco, the tenor?” she 
said carelessly. 

“Yes, why?” 

She went on dreaming and did not answer at once, 
but said at last, in a low voice, as if she did not wish 
to hide her thoughts from him: 

“He was once my lover,” she said. 

Antoine felt very curious about Rachel’s past al- 
though he was not jealous of it. He understood 
perfectly what she meant when she admitted: “My 
body has no memories.”” However, Zucco . . . He 
called to his mind a very absurd figure, in a white satin 
doublet, standing upon a wooden cube in the third act 
of Die Meistersinger, a fat, stocky man who looked 
like a strolling musician still in spite of his blond wig 
and who laid his hand upon his heart in the love duets. 
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Antoine was a little annoyed that Rachel had made such 
a mediocre choice. 

‘Have you heard him sing that?” she went on, and 
her uplifted finger drew the arabesque of the musical 
phrase in the air. “Have I never told you about 
Zucco ?” 

SIN ay 7 

He was pressing Rachel’s face against his shoulder 
and he had only to lower his eyes to look at her. She 
always had a bright expression when she thought of the 
past, her eyebrows slightly lowered, her eyelids almost 
shut and the corners of her mouth drooping a little. 
“What a beautiful sorrowful face she could have,” he 
thought. Then seeing that she was silent and to prove 
once again that he was not jealous of the past, he 
insisted: 

“Well? What about Zucco?” 

She started: 

“What, Zucco?” she said with a languishing smile, 
“you know, really Zucco is not very much. He was 
the first, that’s all.” 

‘“What about me?” he said, forcing himself to say 
it. 

“The third,” she answered in a very matter-of-fact 
tone. 

“Zucco, Hirsch andI . . . Only?” thought Antoine. 

She spoke, growing more animated: 

“Shall I tell you? . . . You'll see how simple it all 
was. Father had just died and my brother was work- 
ing in Hamburg. The Opera took all of my days, but 
in the evenings, when I was not dancing, I felt very 
lonely. It is natural to feel that way at eighteen. 
Zucco had been after me for a long time but I thought 
he was ordinary and pretentious.” She hesitated: 
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‘Rather stupid. Yes, I believe that even then I thought 
he was stupid. ... But I did not know he was a 
brute!’ she said suddenly. 

She looked around the theater. The lights had just 
been put out. 

“With what do they begin?” 

“Events of the day.” 

“And then?” 

“A great spectacular film which is sure to be idiotic.” 

“And the African film?” 

Sisithe last:’” 

“Oh, all right,” replacing upon Antoine’s shoulder 
her fragrant head of hair. “It is worth the trouble 
and you'll warn me. Do I tire you, my lamb? I am 
so comfortable!” 

He saw that her mouth was slightly open. Their 
lips met. 

“What about Zucco?” he repeated. 

Contrary to his expectations, she did not smile. “TI 
wonder now how I put up with the way he treated 
me! A real carter! He had been a mule driver in 
the province of Oran... My friends pitied me and 
no one could understand why I stayed with him. I 
don’t know why myself . .. They say some women 
like to be beaten. . . .”’. She was silent for an instant 
and added: “‘But I think I was just afraid to be lonely.” 
Antoine did not remember ever having heard in 
Rachel’s voice the melancholy note it had to-night. He 
put his arm around her as if he wanted to shelter her 
and then he let her go. He thought of his easily given 
pity, which was one of the features of his pride; it was 
probably the secret of his affection for his brother and 
he had often wondered if it were not the only way he 
could love—that is until he had met Rachel. 
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“And afterwards ?” he went on. 

“Afterwards he left me, of course,” she said with- 
out any bitterness. Then after a pause, in a low tone 
which seemed to demand silence for her confession, 
she added: 

“T was going to have a child.” 

Antoine was startled. Pregnant? Impossible! As 
a doctor he would have noticed . 

The events of the day went on shetore his unhappy 
and distracted eyes. 


AUX GRANDES MANCEUVRES: 
M. Falliéres en conversation avec l’attaché militaire 
allemand. 
L’AVENIR DU SERVICE DE 
RENSEIGNEMENTS 

Atterrissage en monoplan de Latham, qui apporte de 
précieuses indications au général en chef. 

Le Président de la République se fait présenter le 
courageux aviateur. 


“Oh! he did not leave me only because of that,” 
Rachel corrected herself. “If I had continued to pay 
lis.debts <y2u 

Antoine recalled suddenly the photograph of the 
newly born baby he had seen at her house, which she 
had taken from his hands, saying: ‘““That’s a godchild 
of mine who is dead.’ For the moment he was more 
annoyed and humiliated in his professional capacity 
than astonished by Rachel’s confession. 

“Really?” he murmured, “‘have you had a child?” 
And at once with a wise smile: “I have suspected it for 
a long time.” 
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“And yet it is not very noticeable! I took such a lot 
of care of myself, because of the theater!” 

“A doctor!” he replied, shrugging his shoulders. 

She smiled, pleased at Antoine’s cleverness. She re- 
mained silent a few minutes and went on, without 
abandoning her languid air: 

“You see, my lamb, when I think about it, I believe 
I had the best time then I have ever had in my life. I 
was so proud! Guess where I went when I asked 
leave from the Opera because I was getting heavy? To 
Normandy! To a small village of peasants where I 
knew an old charwoman of ours who had brought up 
my brother and myself. How she spoiled me! I 
would have been glad to stay there the rest of my life! 
I ought to have done so. Only, you know, once the 
theater has got hold of you... I thought I was 
doing right, I left my little girl to be nursed. I was 
not afraid. And then eight months after... And I 
was ill too,” she sighed after a short silence. “I was 
all upset by my confinement. I had fo leave the Opera, 
I lost everything at the same time. And then I found 
myself alone again.” 

He looked down at her. She was not crying; her 
eyes were wide open and she was looking at the ceiling 
of the box; and then her eyes slowly filled with tears. 
He was afraid to kiss her, for he respected her emotion. 
He thought of what he had just learned. Each time 
he imagined he had reached a fixed point from which 
he could survey Rachel’s life as a whole, a confidence, 
a recollection or even a simple allusion betrayed un- 
suspected horizons, and he was lost again. 

She stood up and lifted her arm to arrange her hair, 
but she stopped short and pointed to the screen. 

“Oh!” she cried and, her eyes still veiled with tears, 
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she followed involuntarily the flight of a young girl on 
horseback, pursued by about thirty Indians who gal- 
loped after her like a pack of hounds. The Amazon 
scaled a cliff, was silhouetted against the crest for an 
instant, then went down a steep slope and without a 
moment’s hesitation threw herself into the torrent; 
the thirty horses followed her and disappeared in a 
whirlwind of foam. She reached the other bank and 
spurred on her horse but apparently to no purpose, for 
the Indians were close in pursuit. Just as it seemed 
that she would inevitably be caught by the lassos which 
were whistling in the air above her head, she reached 
an iron bridge under which a train was passing like a 
streak of lightning. In a second, she slid from her 
saddle, straddled the parapet and jumped into the air. 

The whole theater gasped. 

Then the girl reappeared, standing on the top of a 
train which was carrying her away at top speed, her 
hair and her skirt flying in the wind, her hands upon 
her hips, while the Indians shot at her in vain from the 
bridge. 

“Did you see that?” she cried, all aglow with pleas- 
ures -“Tiadoreditl 

He drew her down and took her upon his knees. He 
held her in his arms as if she were a child, anxious to 
console her, to make her forget everything but their 
love. However, he said nothing and only toyed with 
her beads. The honey-colored ones alternated with 
small ones of gray amber, lead-colored, which became 
warm in his fingers and gave forth such a lasting odor 
that he often was able to detect it a day or two later in 
the palms of his hands. She allowed him to undo her 
blouse and lay his cheek upon her bosom. 

‘Come in!” she said. 
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It was a young attendant who had made a mistake 
about the boxes. She shut the door very quickly but 
had had time to look curiously at Rachel half-undressed 
in Antoine’s arms. He made a rather tardy move- 
ment to disengage himself. 

Rachel was laughing: 

“How stupid you are! Maybe she was expecting 
- > + whe is rather pretty.” 

He was so surprised by her words and her tone that 
he tried to see her expression, but Rachel had put her 
forehead upon his shoulder and he only heard her 
laugh, that enigmatic and almost silent chuckling which 
he never heard without misgivings. 

All the mystery in which Rachel wrapped herself 
from time to time made Antoine feel as if he were 
standing upon the edge of an abyss. With her he was 
both embarrassed and curious, and also secretly hu- 
miliated, because it was usually he, as a doctor, who as- 
tonished others with skeptical smiles and sophisticated 
double-meanings, but with Rachel his position was re- 
versed; he found himself very ignorant and, although 
unwilling to admit it, not at all sure of his ground. 
Once, to take his revenge, he had tried to bring into his 
stories of the hospital some conversation more appro- 
priate to the guard-room; and he had invented for 
Rachel’s benefit an extravagant amorous adventure in 
which he had played a part. But she had interrupted 
him at once with an affectionate laugh: “Well, well! 
Why all the display? Don’t I love you just as you 
are?’? And he had blushed, so annoyed that he had 
never tried it again. 

The interval passed without either of them breaking 
the silence. 

The African film was announced. The lights went 
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down and the orchestra began a negro dirge. Then 
Rachel left him and sat down alone in the front of the 
box. 

“T hope it is well done,” she murmured. : 

Landscape followed landscape. A river of stagnant 
water, overhung by giant trees moored to the ground 
by the intertwining lianas. A hippopotamus on top of 
the water like the corpse of a drowned ox. Small, 
black monkeys playing upon the sand, looking like 
old sailors with their collars of white beard. Then a 
village, a deserted square cracked by the heat, a horizon 
closed by huts and palisades, a court full of activity— 
Peuhls, girls of the Peuhl tribe, naked to the waist, 
their muscles showing under their waistcloths, grinding 
the corn in high wooden vessels; pickaninnies. rolling in 
the dust; some women carrying huge clothes baskets, 
still others spinning, sitting tailor-fashion, their left 
hands holding the staffs, their right hands turning in a 
wooden hole the top-shaped spindle upon which the 
cotton thread unrolled. 

Rachel, one elbow upon her crossed knees, her chin 
in her hand, her head bent forward, fixed her eyes upon 
the screen. Antoine could hear her breathing. From 
time to time, without moving her head, she said in a 
low voice: 

“Sweetheart: issue book eee Lookee es 

The film ended with a savage tomtom at twilight. 
A crowd of blacks with tense faces and joyful dancing 
bodies, formed a circle around two very handsome 
negroes, drunk, almost naked, shining with sweat. 
They pursued each other, collided with each other, 
then drew away and rushed together, gnashing their 
teeth. Or else they rubbed against each other in a 
rhythmic delirium, pugnaciously and lasciviously by 
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turns; first in mock combat, and then in mock love. 
The black spectators jumped with joy and crowded in 
upon the two possessed dancers, increasing their frenzy 
by beating their hands to the accompaniment of the 
drums. The orchestra had stopped; and in the wings, 
well-timed clapping restored to the picture an extraor- 
dinary life and rendered more contagious the atmos- 
- phere of almost painful voluptuousness which distorted 
the faces of all those fanatics. 


The picture was over. ‘The crowd had left the 
theater and some cleaning women were covering the 
empty chairs with linen. 

Rachel was despondent and unable to summon suf- 
ficient energy to rise. When Antoine rose and held 
out her cloak, she finally stood up and offered him her 
lips. At last they went out silently. But in front of 
the theater, in the fresh air on the boulevards, among 
the crowds which were pouring out simultaneously 
from all pleasure places, in the soft night blinking with 
lights—some autumn leaves were already flying about 
—when Antoine took her arm and whispered in her 
ear, ‘Shall we go home?” she said: 

“Not yet. Let us go somewhere else. [am thirsty.” 
Then seeing the photographs under the peristyle, she 
went over to look at the photograph of the young 
negro again. ‘Oh,’ she said, “‘it is really astonishing 
how much he looks like a boy who came down the 
Casamance with us. An Oooloff! Mamadou Dieng.” 

‘‘Where do you want to go?” he asked, concealing 
his preferences. 

“Anywhere. To the Britannic? No, let us go to 
Packmell’s and then we’ll go home.’ She nestled 
against him with an abandonment full of promise. 
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“In a way it upsets me to think of little Mamadou 
to-night after that film,” she went on. “You know, I 
showed you that photo where Hirsch is sitting at the 
stern of the whaling-boat? You said he looked like a 
Buddha with a colonial helmet? Well, the boy he is 
leaning against, so black in a white boubou, don’t you 
remember? That was Mamadou.” 

‘(Maybe it is the same boy?” he suggested, to please 
her. 

She shivered and did not answer for a moment. 

“Poor boy, he was eaten in front of us, some days 
later. Yes, while bathing. Or rather it was Hirsch 
. . . Hirsch had bet that Mamadou would not dare 
swim an arm of the river to pick up an egret I had 
killed. I am very sorry now that I shot that egret. 
The boy tried, he threw himself into the water, he was 
swimming, we were looking at him . . . and suddenly! 
. .. Oh! It was horrible! In a few seconds, imag- 
ine! We saw him jump out of the water, caught by 
his legs . . . His cry! Hirsch is always wonderful 
in such crises. He saw at once that the boy was lost 
and that he would suffer terribly, so he shouldered his 
gun, took aim, and the child’s head burst like a calabash. 
Of course, it was better so, but I thought I would 
faint!” 

She nestled closer to Antoine and paused. ‘“The 
next day I wanted to take a photograph of the place. 
The water was so calm, so calm, no one wauld have 
Delreved: .2..7 

Her voice changed. Again she paused—this time 
it lasted longer. ‘Then, she went on: “To Hirsch a 
man’s life is nothing! He loved his boy very much and 
yet he did not falter. He was always like that . 
Even after the accident he persisted and he promised 
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his alarm-clock to anyone who would bring the egret 
to me. I did not want him to do it. He silenced me 
and he had to be obeyed, you know. . . . Well, finally, 
I got my egret. One of the carriers went and he was 
luckier than the boy.”’ She was smiling now. “I have 
got it still. I wore it the next winter on a biscuit- 
colored velvet turban, a darling hat.” 

Antoine said nothing. 

“Oh! what a pity that you have never been to 
Africa!” she cried, drawing suddenly away from him. 

But she repented at once and once more put her arm 
through his. 

“Please, sweetheart, don’t mind. An evening like 
this one makes me feel sick. I am sure I am a little 
feverish, see . . . You know, one smothers in France. 
One can only live out there! If you only knew how 
free the whites are among the negroes! Here one 
does not even suspect what that freedom can be! No 
rules, no control of any kind! You need not fear any- 
one’s judgment! Do you see? Can you understand? 
You have the right to be yourself, everywhere and all 
the time. You are as free in front of all those negroes 
as you are here in front of your dog. At the same 
time you live among delightful human beings, full of 
tact and nuances. Around you, only gay youthful 
smiles, keen eyes which guess your least wish... I 
remember . . . You are not bored, my darling? .. . 
I remember, once, in the bled at the end of the day, at 
the halting-place, Hirsch was talking with the chief of 
a tribe, near.a spring where women came to get water. 
It was just the hour they usually came. We saw two 
delightful little girls carrying between them a big goat- 
skin bottle. ‘Those are daughters of mine,’ the caid 
explained to us. Nothing else. The old man under- 
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stood. And the same evening in the dar where I was 
with Hirsch, the mat was noiselessly lifted and there 


were the little girls, smiling . . . I said: the least 
desire . . .’’ she went on, after walking a few steps 
in silence. ‘‘Listen, I remember also .. . It is so nice 


to be able to speak to someone about all this! I re- 
member, it was at Lome, at the cinema, because in the 
evening everyone goes to the cinema. It is on the café 
terrace, very brightly lighted, surrounded by potted 
shrubs. Then all the lights go out and the films begin. 
Everybody sips iced drinks. You can see it, can’t you? 
All the colonials, sitting down, dressed in white linen, 
lighted by the reflection from the screen; and behind 
them in the extraordinarily blue night, under the stars 
which shine there as nowhere else in the world, there 
are natives, boys and girls. ‘They stand there, in the 
shadow, their faces hardly visible, their eyes shining 
like cats’ eyes, so beautiful! . . . Well, you have only 
to make a sign! You look at one of those smooth 
faces and your eyes meet just once . . . that’s all. 
That’s enough. A few minutes later, you get up, and 
go away without even turning back. You go back to 
your hotel where all the doors are left open on purpose 
. . . I was living on the first floor . . . I had hardly 
time to undress . . . Someone scratched at the shut. 
ter. I put out the light and I opened: It was he! 
He had climbed the wall like a lizard and without 
saying a word, he let his boubou fall from his body. 
I'll never forget it . . .-His mouth was so fresh .°+ - 
Somenesh 3 2). 

The devil take it, thought Antoine in spite of himself, 
a negro . .. without any previous examination... 

“Oh, such skin as they have!’ Rachel went on. 
“Smooth like the skin of fruit! You can’t have any 
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idea of what it is like! Satin-like skin, as dry and 
smooth as if it had just been rubbed with talcum, per- 
fect skin without any roughness, not moist and burning, 
but burning inside like fever burning through a muslin 
sleeve, do you understand? Like the warm body of a 
bird under its feathers . . . and when one looks at that 
skin in the bright daylight of Africa, when the light 
touches the shoulder or the thigh, there is, on that 
golden silk, a blue tinge I can’t describe, like an im- 
palpable steel powder, like a perpetual ray of moon- 
ght .....Hnd their ‘eyes. « . Have*“you ‘noticed 
the tenderness in their eyes? The caramel-like white 
through which the eyeballs swim so quickly . . . And 
then . . . I don’t know how I can explain it . . . In 
Africa, love is not at all the same thing that it is here. 
There it is a silent act, very sacred and very natural 
at the same time. Just natural. No thought of any kind 
ever interferes. And the search for physical pleasures, 
which is more or less hidden here, is as legitimate there 
as life itself, and love like life is natural and sacred. 
Do you understand, my darling? . . . Hirsch always 
said: ‘In Europe you get what you deserve. These 
countries are made for us, for us human beings who 
are free.’ He loves negroes!” She started laughing. 
“To you know how I found that out for the first time? 
Perhaps I told you? Ina restaurant in Bordeaux. He 
was sitting opposite me. We were chatting. Suddenly 
his eyes rested for a second, with such an expression 

. such a penetrating expression that I turned 
around quickly, and saw, standing near a sideboard, 
a fifteen-year-old negro, as beautiful as a prince, 
carrying a fruit dish filled with oranges.” She added 
in a veiled tone: ‘‘Perhaps it was then that the desire 
to go to Africa first seized me. . . .” 
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They walked on silently for a while. 

“My dream,” she went on abruptly, “when I am an 
old woman, my dream is to keep a house ... Yes 
. . . Don’t be shocked. There are houses of all kinds 
and naturally I’d like to keep a nice one. But really I 


don’t want to grow old among old people . . . I want 
to be sure that I shall always be surrounded by youth, 
beautiful youth, free and voluptuous . . . Can’t you 


understand that feeling, my darling?” 

They had arrived at Packmell’s and Antoine made no 
answer to her question. He would not have known 
what to say. He was dazed as always by Rachel’s 
strange experiences. He felt so different from her, 
so tied to France’s soil by his birth, his work, his am- 
bition and all his well planned future! He could see 
the chains that tied him down but he had no wish to 
break them; and he felt for all the things which Rachel 
loved and which were so foreign to him, exactly as 
does a dog who snarls at everything which threatens 
the security of his home. 


Some purple rays filtering through the crimson cur- 
tains were the only signs of the bar’s animation be- 
hind Packmell’s sleepy exterior. The swinging doors 
moaned and turned, bringing its fresh breath into the 
atmosphere heavy with heat, dust and a stale smell 
of alcohol. 

The place was crowded and many people were danc- 
ing. Rachel saw an empty table near the cloakroom, | 
and even before she had taken off her coat asked for 
a green chartreuse with cracked ice. As soon as she 
was served she settled her elbows upon the table, 
lowered her eyes and began to drink through two 
straws. 
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“Sad?” Antoine murmured. 

She lifted her eyelids an instant but still continued 
to drink. Then she smiled at him as gayly as she could. 

Near them, a Japanese, his small rusty teeth em- 
bedded in a childish face, was stroking with polite 
inattention a muscular arm, which the dark-haired 
woman sitting beside him had placed boldly upon the 
table-cloth. 

“Please order another chartreuse for me,’ said 
Rachel, showing him her empty glass. 

Antoine felt a hand touch his shoulder lightly: “I 
was wondering if it could be you,” said a friendly 
voice. ‘You have cut off your beard?” 

Daniel was standing beside their table. He was 
smiling with a daring air, his smooth oval face and his 
slim, well set up figure cruelly lighted by the chande- 
lier above his head. In his hand he was holding a fan, 
which had been given away as an advertisement; he 
folded it and then let it go as if it were elastic, looking 
like a young David holding his sling. 

When Antoine introduced him to Rachel, he re- 
membered the way Daniel had said to him: I would 
have done as you did—liar! but this time the recollec- 
tion smarted less and as Daniel bent down to kiss her 
hand, Antoine caught with pleasure the look he gave 
her, her face, her arms and her neck, which seemed so 
white in contrast with the peach-blossom blouse she 
was wearing. 

Daniel looked at Antoine again and then smiled at 
the young woman as if he were congratulating him 
upon his selection. 

“Yes, really,” he said, “you look much better that 
way.” 

“I look much better among the living,’ Antoine 
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conceded in the tone of a jovial medical student. “But 
if you were accustomed to corpses as I am! After 
two days...” 

Rachel tapped the table to make him stop. She 
often forgot that Antoine was a doctor. She turned 
to him, examined him for a second and whispered: 
“My sawbones!”’ 

Was it possible that that face, so familiar to her now, 
could be the same as the one she had seen by lamplight, 
the night of the operation? That heroic mask, godlike 
in beauty and eternally inaccessible? Now that he was 
beardless, how well she knew all its lines, its contours, 
its least little changes in expression! ‘The razor had 
exposed the slight concavity of his cheeks whose soft- 
ness attenuated the strength of his jaw. How well 
she also knew—she had often held them in her hands 
during the night—his square jaw, his protuberant 
chin, so flat underneath that she had said, astonished: 
‘Your jaws are almost like a serpent’s!’’ But since 
he had removed his beard the feature she found most 
indecipherable was his long and sinuous mouth, very 
flexible and yet very straight, the corners of which 
hardly ever went up or down and which an almost 
superhuman will stopped short at the commissure as 
in some antique statues. “Did he really have as much 
will as all that?’ she asked herself. She lowered her 
head and rolled her eyes maliciously; a brief golden 
gleam shone between the fringe of her eyelashes. 

Antoine endured this examination with the happy 
smile of a man who is loved. Ever since he had lost 
his beard he had been acquiring a slightly different 
conception of himself and he cared much less for his 
stern expression. He had discovered within himself 
new possibilities which pleased him and for several 
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weeks now he had felt so completely transformed that 
he thought of his life prior to his meeting with Rachel 
only as before. He was never any more precise than 
that— Before what ?—Before his transformation. Be- 
cause his moral standards had softened and he had 
become at the same time more mature and more youth- 
ful. He loved to tell himself that he was stronger; 
and indeed he was, with a strength less deliberate but 
more effective in its spontaneity and more authentic in 
its impetus. He could see its effects even in his work, 
for although at first his affair with Rachel had dis- 
turbed his usual routine, he soon felt a great release of 
energy which he directed to fresh aspects of his activi- 
ties, like a river which finds new channels when it bursts 
its banks. 

“Don’t bother so much about my appearance,” 
Antoine said, offering Daniel a chair. ‘‘We had just 
come from the cinema where we saw the African film. 
Have you heard of it?” 

“Have you ever left Europe?” Rachel asked. 

Daniel was surprised at the resonance of her voice. 

“No, Madame.” 

“Well,” she went on, taking two new straws for the 
chartreuse which had been brought to her, “you must 
go and see that picture. Among other things, there is 
a procession of porters framed against the setting sun. 
Isn’t that right, Antoine? And the boys, on the sand, 
while the women unload the pirogues . . .” 

“T shall certainly go,” said Daniel, looking at her. 
After a brief pause, he added: “Do you know Anita?” 

She shook her head. 

“She is a colored American who is generally at the 
bar. Look, you can see her from here, dressed in 
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white, behind Marie-Joséphe, you know, the tall one 
with the large pearls.” 

Rachel stood up and saw beyond the dancing couples, 
a brown profile lost in the shadow of a big hat. 

“She is not a negress,”’ she said, unable to hide her 
disappointment: “she is a Creole.” 

Daniel smiled imperceptibly : 

‘Please pardon me, Madame,” he said. Then, turn, 
ing to Antoine: ‘“‘Do you come here often?” 

Antoine would have said yes, had Rachel not been 
there: 

He declared: “Hardly ever.” 

Rachel looked at Anita as she danced with Marie- 
Joséphe, her supple body molded in a beautiful gown 
of white satin, whose glossy folds showed plainly every 
movement of her slim legs. 

‘Are you going to Maisons, to-morrow?” asked 
Antoine. 

“IT just came from there,” said Daniel. He wanted 
to talk about Jacques, but just then he saw a young 
woman of a Spanish type draped in a flame-colored 
scarf. She seemed to be looking for someone with 
whom she could dance. ‘‘Will you excuse me,” he mur- 
mured at once and went away. He put an attentive 
arm under the scarf and escorted the young woman, 
dancing as they went, towards the musicians’ corner. 

Anita had stopped dancing. Rachel saw her move 
through the crowd of dancers, with all the quiet grace 
of a beautiful swan, to the corner where Antoine and 
she were sitting. The Creole just touched the young 
man’s chair and then went up to the bench on which 
Rachel was sitting, took from her bag something which 
she hid in her hand and, thinking herself isolated 
enough, or perhaps indifferent to whether she was seen 
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or not, she put her foot upon the seat, quickly lifted her 
dress and put the needle to her thigh. Rachel saw a 
little of her dark skin above the silky whiteness of her 
stocking and was unable to keep from blinking. Anita 
let her dress fall, and stood erect with a soft abandon, 
the crystal ball of her earring sparkling against her 
dusky cheek. She rejoined her friend leisurely. 

Rachel put her elbows back upon the table and drank 
her iced drink with her eyes almost shut. The soft- 
ness of the violins, the insistence of their long and 
expressive notes, made her languid almost to the point 
of enervation. 

Antoine was looking at her. 

“Loulou...” he murmured. 

She lifted her eyes and drew from the crushed ice 
in her glass the last green drop. Then she looked at 
him and said unexpectedly with a mocking, almost im- 
pertinent air: 

“TYave you ever seen... a black woman?” 

“No,” sad Antoine, shaking his head emphatically. 
_ She was silent. A strange smile hovered about her 
lips. - 
“Come on,” she said suddenly. She stood up im- 
mediately and wrapped herself in her coat of dark 
taffetas as if in a domino at a masked ball. As 
Antoine followed her through the revolving door, he 
heard, between her clenched teeth, the quiet chuckle 
which always frightened him. 


XII 


WHEN Jérome had still been living in Paris, he had 
asked the concierge at the house in the Avenue de 
l’Observatoire to keep his mail for him; and from time 
to time he went after it. Then he had ceased to come 
and had left no address, so that during the last two 
years a lot of correspondence had accumulated. As 
soon as.the concierge heard that M. de Fontanin was 
back at Maisons-Laffite she asked Daniel to deliver it 
to his father himself. 

Jérome was quite astonished to find two old letters 
in the pile of printed matter. 

One, postmarked eight months before, announced 
that six thousand odd francs had been deposited to his 
credit, after the liquidation of an unsuccessful business 
venture of his from which he had expected nothing. 

His face brightened. The knowledge that he had 
this money drove away the last traces of the uneasi- 
ness which had weighed upon him ever since he had been 
installed at Maisons, which had been caused not only 
by his presence in a home where he had not found 
his place again, but also by his financial circumstances 
which injured his pride. 

During the five years since they had been separated, 
Mme. de Fontanin had given up the idea of a divorce 
but she had removed from her husband’s clutches the 
modest fortune she had inherited from her father, the 
clergyman. That fortune, although very much di- 
minished, had enabled her to live modestly, without 
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much the expenses for the education of her children. 
As for Jéréme, he had not quite spent the whole of his 
own fortune and had gone on speculating. Even in 
Belgium and Holland, where he had followed Noémie, 
he had played the Stock Exchange and backed new 
inventions. Gifted with a certain flair in spite of his 
superficiality, and helped also by his daring spirit, he 
sometimes found his ventures profitable. One year to 
another he had been able to live comfortably, and very 
often like a king. From time to time, he even was 
able to salve his conscience by depositing in his wife’s 
name a few thousand francs as a contribution to the 
support of Jenny and Daniel. 

However, during the last few months of his absence, 
his situation had become precarious and for the 
moment he could not touch his capital, so that not only 
was he unable to give back to Thérése the money she 
had brought to Amsterdam, but he had to live at her 
expense. This hurt his pride, especially when he 
thought that she might misconstrue his actions and 
think that he had come back only because he needed 
money. Now this unexpected sum gave back to Jérome 
some of his dignity. At last he would be able to fulfll 
his obligations. 

In his haste to announce the good news to his wife, 
he was already walking towards the door when he 
opened the second envelope. At first he did not recog- 
nize the vulgar handwriting, but when he glanced at 
the letter, he stopped, astounded: 


SSir, 

“T must tell you that something has happened to 
me; it does not worry me, on the contrary, and in spite 
of everything I am very happy, because I have suffered 
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too much being alone, but I have been discharged on 
account of it and I am desperate, and I don’t believe 
you'll go on leaving me without anything in such a 
position, because I can’t possibly find another job; it 
can be seen too much, and I have only thirty francs 
and ten sous, and no more afterwards to bring up the 
child, and I'd like to bring it up myself as I ought to. 

‘So I am not reproaching you, but I hope this letter 
will find you well disposed towards me, because you 
must come to help me to-morrow or the next day, or 
Thursday without fail, otherwise what will become 
of me? 

“From one who loves you faithfully, 


V.. Le Gap. 
At first he did not understand, Le Gad? And 


suddenly: Victorine . . . Cricri! 

Then he went back and sat down, turning the sheet 
between his fingers. To-morrow or the next day... . 
He deciphered the postmark and counted. That letter 
had been waiting for two years! Poor little Cricri! 
What had become of her? What did she think of his 
silence? What about the child? He asked himself 
all those questions without any real emotion and the 
pity which showed unconsciously upon his face was 
conventional. However, a small chaste body, two 
honest eyes and a girlish mouth were becoming more 
and more precise as he searched his memory. 

Cricri . . . Where had he met her? Yes, at 
Noémie’s. She had brought the girl from Brittany. 
And afterwards? He remembered very vaguely the 
hotel in the suburb of Paris where he had hidden her 
away fora fortnight. Why had he lefther? ... He 
could recall more clearly their meeting, two years later, 
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during one of Noémie’s flights. Now he saw very dis- 
tinctly the servant’s room where he had gone at 
twilight and then the furnished rooms in the rue Riche- 
panse where he had installed her, in the throes of a 
passion for her which had lasted two or three months, 
maybe more? 

He read the note again, the date. A well-known 
warmth enveloped his brain and clouded his eyes. He 
got up, drank a glass of water, put Cricri’s letter in 
his pocket and, holding the Bank’s notice in his hand, 
he went to look for his wife. 

An hour later he was taking the train to Paris. 


His first steps as he left the gare Saint-Lazare at 
ten o’clock in the morning, in the September sun, filled 
him with a joyful intoxication. He went to the bank. 
When he had signed a receipt, had folded the notes in 
his pocketbook, and could rush to the cab waiting 
for him he felt that at last he was free forever from ° 
the dullness of the last weeks, and that once again he 
was alive. 

Then, from concierge to concierge, he engaged in a 
complicated search which was unsuccessful at first, but 
which brought him eventually, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, without any lunch, to Mme. Barbin, also 
known as Mme. Juju. She was out. But the servant, 
who was young and a chatter-box, declared she was 
well acquainted with Mademoiselle Le Gad, ‘‘nick- 
named Mademoiselle Rinette.” 

“But she only goes to the hotel where she has her 
room on Wednesdays. ‘That’s her day out.” 

Jérome blushed, but it was a real clue: 

“T know that address,” he insinuated with a know- 
ing smile. ‘What I want is the other one.” 
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By now they were looking at each other like com- 
rades. JéroOme noticed suddenly that she was attrac- 
tive, but he would not let himself think of anybody 
but Cricri. 

“Rue de Stockholm,” the servant said at last, 
smiling. 

When Jérome’s cab drew up in the rue de Stock- 
holm, it did not take him long to find the place. A 
sadness—which he did not admit to himself, although 
he had to fight against it—was replacing the buoyant 
mood which had been his all morning. 

Passing without any transition from the full daylight 
outside to the shrewdly planned semi-darkness of the 
house upset him completely. In the “Japanese’’ room 
into which he was ushered, the only thing Japanese 
was a cheap fan upon the wall at the head of the bed. 
He remained standing with his hat in his hand, in a 
very free and easy manner which the mirror repro- 
duced pitilessly whichever way he turned. At last he 
sat down on the edge of the sofa. 

The door opened wide. A girl in a mauve tunic ap- 
peared and stopped short. 

“Ah .. .” she said. He thought she had mistaken 
the room, but she stammered, and turned back towards 
the door which she had closed mechanically as she 
entered: ‘Your 

He scarcely recognized her: “Is it you, Cricri?”’ 

Looking straight at Jérome as if she expected him 
to take a revolver out of his pocket at any moment, 
she picked up the bedspread and wrapped herself up 
In tt. 

‘What is the matter? Has someone sent you?” 
she asked. 

He searched desperately for Cricri’s childish fea- 
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tures on that pretty painted face, now a little plump. 
She had bobbed hair and even her fresh peasant voice 
was gone. 

“What do you want with me?” she went on. 

“T have come to see you, Cricri.” 

He spoke softly. She misunderstood him, looked 
undecided and then she turned away and said indif- 
ferently: “All right.’ 

And without relinquishing the bedspread she had 
draped herself in, but freeing her arms a little she 
went to the sofa and sat down. 

‘Who sent you?” she repeated, with her head low- 
ered. 

He did not understand her question. Still stand- 
ing, he began to explain shamefacedly that he had 
just returned to France from a long stay abroad and 
found her letter. 

“My letter?” she said, looking at him. 

He recognized the gray-green look in her eyes, 
which were still pure. He held out the envelope to 
her. She took it and looked at it as if stupefied. 

‘Well!’ she said bitterly. She held the letter in 
her hand for a long time and then shook her head. 
“Well!” she went on, ‘‘to think that you did not even 
answer me!” 

“But, Cricri, I only opened the letter this morning!” 

“Tt does not matter. At least you should have 
answered it,’’ she declared, shaking her head stub- 
bornly. 

Patiently he went on: “I came as soon as I opened 
it.’ And without waiting any longer: ‘Tell me, what 
about the child?” 

She clenched her teeth, swallowed hard and tried 
to speak but couldn’t. Her eyes filled with tears. 
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At last she said: “He is dead. He came before his 


time.”’ 

Jéréme sighed and his sigh was very much like a 
sigh of relief. He was silent, ashamed and mortified 
under Rinette’s stern glance. 

“To think that you are the cause of it all,’’ she said. 
Her voice was not as stern as her eyes. “I was not 
a gadabout as you know very well. Twice I believed 
what you told me! Twice I left everything to follow 
you! . .. How I cried when you left me the second 
time!” She looked up at him, her shoulders hunched, 
her mouth puckered, her eyes greener through her 
tears. And he, irritated, heavy-hearted, was uncertain 
what attitude to take. How much his wry smile re- 
sembled Daniel’s! 

She dried her eyes and asked in a calm voice: “How 
is Madame?” 

Jér6me understood that she was speaking about 
Noémie but he had decided that he would not tell her 
of Mme. Petit-Dutreuil’s death lest he upset her and 
awake in her scruples which might ruin the plans he 
was making. Without further deliberation he uttered 
the lie he had prepared; ‘Madame? She is acting 
in a theater abroad.” He had to force himself to 
add: “I think she is very well.” 

“Acting?” Rinette repeated respectfully. 

They were silent. She sat facing him and seemed 
to be waiting. She uncovered her throat and her 
shoulder a little more and smiled: 

‘But you didn’t come to tell me all this,”’ she said. 

Jérome saw that he had only to make a sign to 
find Rinette willing, but alas, nothing was left of the 
wild desire which since early morning had made him 
stalk his prey all over Paris. 
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“Not for anything else,” he replied. 

Rinette appeared surprised and a little hurt. ‘You 
know that here we have not the right to receive... 
simple visitors. . . .” 

Jéréme hastened to change the subject: ‘“‘Why did 
you cut your hair?” 

“They like it short here.” 

He smiled for appearance sake, but found nothing 
else to say. Yet he could not make up his mind to 
go. A vague hidden dissatisfaction kept him in that 
room as if he had something important to do. What 
was it? Poor Cricri! ... The worst had happened 
and nothing could be done about it. ... Nothing? 

Rather embarrassed by his silence, Rinette was 
scrutinizing JérOme with more curiosity than anger. 
Why had he come back? Did he still love her a little? 
She was rather upset by that question—and suddenly 
the idea came to her that she might have another 
child by him. All her unfulfilled hopes came to life 
again. Jérome’s son, a small brother of Daniel’s, a 
child who would be hers, hers alone! . . . She wanted 
to go down upon her knees to Jérome, to look up at 
him supplicatingly, to say: “I should like a child by 
you!” But she knew that if she indulged in such a 
whim all her carefully planned future would be de- 
stroyed. She shivered imperceptibly, and with her 
eyes fixed upon her impossible dream, she said to her- 
self, her mouth tightly closed. ‘‘No, not that again!” 

She asked abruptly: ‘““What about Daniel?” 

“Daniel Who? My son?’ He added in embar- 
rassment: “‘Do you know him?” 

Without knowing quite why, Rinette had hoped that 
Daniel had something to do with Jérome’s return. 
She was sorry she had spoken his name for she had 
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decided to say nothing. She wanted neither the father 
nor the son to know with what love, what mixed 
love nce 

She answered guardedly: “Do I know him? All 
Paris knows him. I have met him.” 

Jérdme became more and more worried. However, 
he dared not ask: “Here?” 

“Where?” he said. 

“Everywhere. In all the night clubs.” 

“Ah!” he thought, “I knew it. I have already told 
him what I thought of his way of living!” 

She added quickly: “It was long ago . . . I don’t 
know whether he still goes to them. Maybe he is 
like me. I am very serious now.” 

He looked at her but did not answer. He was 
thinking with sincere sorrow of the loose morals of 
the younger generation, of their lack of restraint, of 
that house, and of that creature delivered to evil. 

“Why is life what it is?” he thought and he felt 
despondent and repentant. 

Rinette, thinking again of the future for which she 
was working with all her might, dreamed aloud, while 
she toyed with her garter: “Yes, now I am almost 
through. That’s why I am not angry with you any 
more. ... If I go on working and being serious, 
in three years it will be good-by Paris for me! 
Beastly Paris!” 

“Why three years?” 

“Well, just count, I haven’t been here a full month 
yet and I make already fifty or sixty francs a day clear. 
Four hundred francs a week. Well, in three years, 
maybe less, I’ll have thirty thousand francs. And 
then Cricri, Rinette and all the rest will disappear! 
Victorine will take her nest egg, her bag and baggage 
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ae Shag on the train for Lannion! Good-by to all 
this!” 

She was laughing. 

“No, I am not as bad as my life,” Jérdme said to 
himself with desperate conviction. ‘No, it is much 
more complicated than that. I am better than the 
life I lead, and yet, without me, that poor girl . . . 
without me!’ From the recesses of his memory came 
the holy words: “Woe unto him through whom the 
evil cometh!” 

“Are your parents still alive?” he asked. 

A vague plan which he was trying to drive away 
was slowly becoming clearer. 

“My father died last year on Saint-Ives’ day.”’ She 
stopped, wondering whether she should cross herself, 
but decided not to. ‘‘Now I have only an aunt. She 
has a small house on the square back of the church. 
You don’t know Perros-Guirec? JI am the old woman’s 
only relative. Of course she hasn’t a lot of money, 
but she has her house. She lives on a pension, a 
thousand francs a year. She was in service with some 
gentlefolk for a long time and she looks after the 
pews in the church, and that brings her a little 
more. ... Well,” she went on, and her face lighted 
up, “with a capital of thirty thousand francs, Madame 
Juju says that I can have just as large an income, 
or almost as large. I’ll know how to earn the rest. 
We'll live together. We have always got on together 
and there,’’ she concluded with a heavy sigh, looking 
at her toes moving in her small satin shoes, ‘‘there, 
no one knows anything about me, everything will be 
finished and forgotten!” 

Jéréme had risen. His idea had developed and 
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conquered him. He walked up and down. To be 
generous. .. . Tomake up. .. . 

He stopped in front of Rinette: “‘Do you love Brit- 
tany very much ?”’ 

She was so surprised to hear him speak to her as if 
she were a stranger that she did not answer at once. 

“Of course!"’ she said at last. 

“Well, you are going back to it.... Yes oom 
Eisten' tome... 52” 

He began walking again. He was as impatient as 
a spoiled child. “If she doesn’t go back at once,” he 
thought, “I don’t know what might happen.” 

“Listen to me,’’ he went on in a jerky voice: “You 
are going back there.’’ And looking straight at her: 
“To-night!"’ She laughed: 

ot | “hh 

“You, 

‘““To-night ?” 

“Yes. 

“To Perros?” 

“To Perros.” 

She had stopped laughing and was looking up at 
him suspiciously. Why was he laughing at her? And 
why should he joke this way? 

“Tf you had a thousand francs a year like your 
aunt .. .”’ he began. 

He smiled and his smile was not wicked. What did 
he mean by his thousand francs? Calmly she calcu- 
lated, dividing by twelve. 

He continued very seriously: ‘‘What’s the name of 
the notary in Perros?” . 

“The notary? Which one? M. Benic?” 

Jéréme drew himself up: “Well, Cricri, I give you 
my word of honor, that every September M. Benic 
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will give you a thousand francs from me. And here 
they are for this year,” he said, opening his pocket- 
book. ‘And a thousand francs more for setting up 
house there. Take them.” 

She opened her eyes, bit her lips, and said nothing. 
The money was there, under her eyes, within 
reach. ... At heart she was still so naive that she 
was amazed but not incredulous. At last she took the 
notes which Jérome patiently held out to her, folded 
them as small as possible, hid them in her stocking 
and looked at him, not knowing what to say. It did 
not even occur to her to kiss him. She had forgotten 
what she was and even what they had been to each 
other. Once more he was M. Jérome, Mme. Petit- 
Dutreuil’s friend, and she was as abashed before him 
as when she had first seen him. 

“There is one condition,” he added, “you must go 
away to-night.” 

She was aghast: “‘To-night? Now? No, Monsieur, 
no, it is impossible!” 

He would rather have renounced his good action 
than have its execution delayed. 

“To-night, my dear, and I'll see you off.” 

She understood at once that he would not give in 
and grew angry. To-night? It was a mad thing to 
do! It was just time for work. And then her things 
at the hotel? And the friend with whom she shared 
her room? And Mme. Juju? And her underclothes 
at the laundry? And the house would not let her 
go that way. ... She was as perturbed as a bird 
in a snare. 

“T am going to call Madame Rose,” she cried at last, 
with tears in her eyes, having no other arguments left. 
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“You'll see it can’t be done! And anyway I don’t 
want to!” 


“Go. Quick!” 


Since Jérdme had been expecting a heated discus- 
sion and was ready to shout, he was astonished to see 
Mme. Rose’s benevolent smile. 

“Of course,” she said, smelling a police snare. “All 
our ladies are free and we never keep them against 
their wish.” She turned to Rinette, and striking her 
plump hands against each other, said in a tone which 
barred any further discussion: ‘Go and dress, my 
child. Don’t you see Monsieur is waiting for you?” 

Astounded, Rinette clasped her hands and looked 
first at Jérome and then at the Madame. Heavy tears 
spoiled her make-up. Twenty contradictory ideas ran 
through her mind at the same time. She was power- 
less, furious and dismayed. She hated JérOme; and 
she did not want to leave the room without a chance 
to signal to him not to mention the two bank notes 
which she had hidden in her stocking. Mme. Rose 
had to get really angry, to seize Rinette no the arm 
and push her towards the stairs. 

“Will you obey, Mademoiselle !”’ 

‘‘And don’t you ever try to come back here, you 
spy !’’ she whispered to her. 


Half-an-hour later, a taxi left Jérome and Rinette 
at the lodging-house where she had her room. She 
had stopped crying. In spite of everything, she was 
growing accustomed to the hurried departure because 
she had needed no initiative. However, from time to 
time, she repeated, like a chorus: 
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“Three years from now, I would not say no... . 
But now, at once!”’ 

Jérome patted her hand without answering. He 
was saying to himself: To-night, this very night. He 
felt within himself enough energy to break down all 
resistance, but he could see only too well the limits of 
his endurance and he had no time to lose. 

He asked for the month’s bill and for a time-table. 
The train left at seven-fifteen. 

Rinette asked him to help her to pull the old black 
wooden trunk out from under the wardrobe. It still 
contained some clothes rolled into a bundle. 

‘*The suit I wore when I was in service,” she said. 

Then Jérome remembered Noémie’s dresses which 
Nicole had left to the lodging-house keeper in Amster- 
dam. He sat down, drew Rinette upon his knees and 
gently but with a fervor which made his phrases 
tremble upon his lips, he advised her to abandon the 
clothes she had used as a prostitute, to renounce her 
past life, to return to simplicity and purity. 

She listened attentively. His words found an echo 
in the depths of her heart, also she could not help 
thinking: All those things at home, at high mass! 
What would they think of me? She could not have 
made up her mind to throw away or even to give away 
all her lacy underclothes, her showy dresses for which 
she had had to economize so much. But she owed two 
hundred francs to the girl who shared her room and 
since the talk of departure had begun, Rinette had 
been worrying about her debt. So if she left her 
clothes to her friend, she would pay what she owed 
without breaking Jéréme’s notes. Everything was 
going along beautifully. 

And at once the idea of putting on her crumpled 
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black serge sult made her clap her hands as if she 
were golag fo a masquerade, She jumped up and down 
impatiently and laughed, a nervous laugh which shook 
her body as if she were sobbing. 

Terdme had turned away so that he would not em- 
barrass her while she was dressing. He went to the 
window and lost himself in contemplation of the small 
yard, 

“Lam really better than people think,” he said to 
himself, His present action made up in his eyes for 
an action for which, however, he had never really 
admitted that he was to blame. 

But something was missing to make his happiness 
complete, Without turning his head he said: 

“You are not angry with me any more, are you?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“Say it, Say: TU forgive you.’ She did not dare. 
“Be Rind,” he begged, still looking out of the window, 
“say onty those three words.” 

“OF course . . . T forgive you, Monsieur.” 

“Thank you,” 

He had tears in his eyes, Tt seemed to him that 
ence again he was in harmony with the world, that 
after many years he had found peace. At a window 
below a canary was singing, Tam good, Jéréme re- 
peated to himself, People judge me badly. They 
don’t know, | am better than the life I lead. His 
heart was overflowing with tenderness and pity. 

“Poor Cricril’ he murmured, 

He turned around, Rinette was buttoning her black 
blouse, She had drawn her hair tight and her face 
was fresh again, She was the shy and stubborn little 
servant girl whom Noemie had brought back from 
Brittany six years before, 


ai 
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Jéréme was incapable of resisting the temptation 
to put his arm around her waist. “I am good, I am 
better than people think,” he repeated to himself like 
a chorus. His fingers automatically undid her skirt 
while his lips touched her forehead with a fatherly 
kiss. 

Rinette started, almost as shy as of old, but he 
held her tight against him. 

“Oh,” she sighed, “‘you still have the same perfume, 
you know, the one that smells like lemonade. . . .” 
She smiled, put up her mouth and shut her eyes. 

Wasn't this the only way she could show her grati- 
tude? And, as for Jérome, in this moment of mystical 
exaltation, wasn’t it the only way he could express the 
religious ecstasy with which his soul was overflowing? 


When they reached the gare Montparnasse, the 
train was ready. It was only when she saw the sign 
Lannion on a coach that Rinette became conscious of 
reality— No, it was not a trick. The dream she had 
had for years was about to come true. Then why was 
she sad? 

Jérome chose a place for her and they began to 
walk up and down in front of the compartment. They 
did not speak. Rinette was thinking about something, 
about somebody. ... But she could not make up 
her mind to break the silence. Jérome also seemed 
agitated by some secret worry, because he turned 
towards her several times as if to speak to her and 
remained silent. At last, without looking at her, he 
confessed: 

“T did not tell you the truth, Cricri. . . . Madame 
Petit-Dutreuil is dead.” 

She asked for no details but she began to cry. Her 
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silent sorrow was balm to Jérome. How good we 
are, he thought virtuously. | 

They said nothing till the moment of departure. 
If she had dared, Rinette would have given him back 
the money and would have gone to Mme. Rose to beg 
her to take her back; Jér6me, irritated by the long 
wait, no longer felt happy to have achieved this rescue. 

When the train moved at last, Rinette mustered all 
of her courage and said, leaning out of the window: 

“Will Monsieur remember me to M. Daniel. . . .” 

The noise prevented JérOme from hearing what she 
said. She saw that he had not heard. Her mouth 
trembled and she clenched her hands which she held 
against her breast. He smiled, happy to see her go, 
and waved his hat gracefully. 

A new idea had come to him and had filled him 
with impatience. He would go back to Maisons- 
Laffte by the first train, go down upon his knees to 
his wife, confess everything to her—or almost every- 
thing. 

And then, he thought, lighting a cigarette and walk- 
ing away from the station with a long stride, it is much 
better that Thérése should know because of that yearly 
payment. She has so much good sense, she'll never 
fail to make it. 


XIII 


SEVERAL times a week Antoine came to take Rachel 
‘out to dinner. One evening just as they were going 
out she went to the mirror and took out her vanity 
case from her bag. As she did so, a folded paper 
fell to the floor and Antoine picked it up. 

“Ah? Thank you.” 

He thought her voice sounded a little troubled and 
at the same time Rachel guessed his thought. 

“Well?” she said, trying to joke: ‘““What do you 
think it is? Look at it. It’s a time-table.” 

He pushed away the paper which she put back in 
her bag. Almost at once he asked: “Are you going 
away?” 

This time there was no mistaking the involuntary 
quiver of her eyelashes and her lying smile. 

eRachel r’ 

She stopped smiling. ‘Oh!’ thought Antoine with a 
sudden unhappiness. “I can’t . . . I couldn’t bear her 
shortest absence!” 

He went over to her and touched her arm. She fell 
into his arms, sobbing. 

“What? ... whatis it?” he stammered. 

She answered quickly in brief sentences. ‘‘Nothing. 
Nothing at all. Iam nervous. Listen. You'll see it 
is nothing. It is about my little girl’s tomb. You 
know, at Gué-la-Roziére. Well, I’ve not been there 
for so long, I’li have to go, you see? And I frightened 
you! Forgive me.” She put her arms around him 
and moaned. ‘‘My darling, is it really true that you 
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want me? Will you be very unhappy if . . . if some 
days. heer 

“Please,” he murmured, frightened by his first reali- 
zation of the important place Rachel had taken in his 
life. He added shyly: ‘You'll be away . . . for how 
long?” 

She had disengaged herself and, trying to smile, 
went to the wash basin to bathe her eyes. 

“How stupid I am to cry that way,” she said. ‘But 
you see, it was an evening like this and just as I was 
starting out to dinner, a ring at the door, the telegram: 
Your child ill. Condition very grave. Come at once. 
I understood what it meant. I ran to the station as 
I was, in a tulle hat, evening gown and slippers, I 
jumped in the first train. That journey lasting a whole 
night, alone, frozen . . . I don’t understand why I 
didn’t go mad... .” She turned to him: ‘Please 
have a little more patience, I'll let them dry, it is bet- 
ter.” Her face lighted suddenly: ‘Do you know 
what you would do if you were nice? You would 
come with me! Listen. Two days would be enough, 
a Saturday and a Sunday. We would go and spend 
the night at Rouen or Caudebec and the next day we 
would go to the cemetery in Gué-la-Roziére. How 
lovely a short journey like that would be. Just the 
two of us! Don’t you think so?” 


They left the last Saturday in September. It was 
a beautiful afternoon. The train was almost empty 
and they were alone in their compartment. 

Antoine was delighted at the prospect of two days 
of rest with Rachel. Already his nerves were better, 
his expression younger and full of gayety. He acted 
like a boy, teased Rachel about her packages which 
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filled the rack and insisted upon sitting opposite her so 
that he might see her better. 

“Leave it alone,” she said, as he rose to lower the 
blind, ‘I won’t melt.’ 

“No, but I am blinded when you are in the sun!” 
And it was true. When the light bathed her face fully 
and set her hair aflame, it tired his eyes to look steadily 
at her. 

“This is the first time we have ever traveled to- 
gether,” he remarked. ‘Had you thought of that?” 

She could not smile. Her mouth looked rather tired, 
but had something passionate and stubborn about it. 
He leaned towards her: 

“What is the matter?” 

"Nothing ... ~The journey. .” 

He was silent, thinking that he had selfishly for- 
gotten the aim of their pilgrimage, but she explained: 

“Tt always upsets me to go away. All the land- 
scapes which gallop by and all the unknown at the 
end!” Her eyes dwelt an instant on the disappearing 
horizon: “I have taken so many trains, so many boats!” 
And her face darkened. 

Antoine sat down beside her, stretched out upon 
the seat and laid his head upon her knees. 

“Umbilicus sicut crater eburneus,’ he murmured. 
Then, after an instant of silence, feeling that Rachel 
was not thinking about him, he asked: “What are you 
thinking about ?” : 

“Nothing.” She tried to assume a cheerful air. 
“About your schoolmaster’s tie!’ she cried, putting a 
finger underneath it. ‘To think that even for travel- 
ing you can’t make the knot soft, loose!’ She 
stretched herself and smiled again. ‘How lucky we 
are to be alone! . . . Speak! Tell me things.” 
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He laughed: ‘But you are the one who always tells 
things! I have my patients, my examinations. ... 
How can I have things to tell you? I have always 
lived like a mole in my mole-hill and you’ve made me 
leave it to look at the universe.” 

He had never before confessed that to her. She 
bent over, took in her hands his beloved head resting 
upon her knees and looked at him: 

“Is that true? Really true?” 

“You know,” he went on, without changing his po- 
sition, “next year we won’t spend all the summer in 
Parisx: 

“No.”? 

“I have not asked for any holidays this year but 
next year I’ll manage to get a fortnight.” 

SVieces 

“Maybe three weeks.” 

SOVIEShe 

“We will go somewhere together, anywhere... 
won't we?” 

eViecu: 

“To the mountains, if you like, to the Vosges or to 
Switzerland, or even further ?” 

Rachel remained thoughtful. 

‘What are you thinking about ?” he said. 

“About that. To Switzerland, yes.” 

“Or else to the Italian lakes.” 

“No!” 

“Why not? Don’t you like the Italian lakes?” 

COIN oye? 

Still stretched out, and rocked by the joltings of the 
train, he yielded: ‘‘Well, somewhere else, then. .. . 
Wherever you like.” But after a pause he went on 
lazily: “Why don’t you like the Italian lakes?” 
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She was caressing with the tips of her fingers. his 
forehead, his eyelids and his temples, which were a 
little sunken like his cheeks, and she did not answer. 
He closed his eyes but the same idea still haunted his 
sleepy brain: 

“Why don’t you- want to tell me what you have 
‘against the Italian lakes?” 

Her voice sounded a little ill-humored. ‘That's 
where Aaron died! My brother, you know? At 
Pallanza.” 

He regretted his insistence but could not keep from 
asking: ‘“‘Did he live there ?” 

“No, he was traveling. On his honeymoon.” She 
frowned and then, as if she had guessed Antoine’s 
thoughts she murmured: “To think of the experiences 
I have had, all kind of experiences. . . .” 

“Weren't you on good terms with your sister-in- 
law?’ he asked. ‘You never speak about her.” 

The train stopped. She rose and looked out, but 
she had heard his question because she turned around: 

“What? What sister-in-law? Clara?” 

“Your brother’s wife. You say he died during his 
honeymoon.” 

“She died with him. I told you about it. . . . No?” 
She kept looking out. ‘They were drowned in the 
lake. No one ever knew how it happened.” She hesi- 
tated: ‘‘No one—except perhaps . . . Hirsch?” 

“Hirsch?” he said, raising himself upon one elbow. 
“Then he was there with them? But ... were you 
* there too, then?” 

“Don’t let’s talk about it to-day,” she begged as 
she sat down again. “Hand me my bag. Are you 
hungry?” She unwrapped a piece of chocolate, put 
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it between her teeth and offered it thus to Antoine, 
who accepted it smilingly. 

“Tt is much better like that,” she said, with a greedy 
wink. She went on abruptly: ‘‘Clara was Hirsch’s 
daughter. Do you understand now? It is through 
the daughter that I got to know the father. Didn’t I 
ever tell you that?” 

He shook his head but refrained from asking any 
more questions, trying to connect these new revela- 
tions with what he knew already. Soon Rachel went 
on as she always did when he stopped asking questions. 

“Didn’t I show you Clara’s photo? I'll look for it. 
She was one of my comrades at the Opera. I met her 
in the elementary dancing class at the Opera, but she 
remained only one year. She was not strong enough, 
and then, too, perhaps Hirsch wanted to keep her with 
him, that’s quite possible. . . . I made friends with 
her and used to go to see her, on Sunday, at the riding 
school in Neuilly. That was how I happened to take 
my first riding lessons at the same time she did. And 
then, later on, we kept on riding together, the three 
of us.” 

“The three of you?” 

“Well, Clara, Hirsch and I. From Easter I used 
to go to fetch them at six in the morning, three times 
a week. I had to be back at eight for the Opera. 
At that hour the Bois belonged to us and it was de- 
lightful.” She was silent an instant. He looked at 
her and did not move. ‘A very erratic girl,” she 
went on, following the trend of her remembrances. 
“Very brave, very kind, a great deal of charm, a rather 
vulgar charm, and sometimes the terrible eyes of her 
father. At that time she was my best friend. Aaron 
was mad about her for years, he only worked so that 
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he could marry her some day. Clara did not want 
to marry him and Hirsch did not want her to, natu- 
rally. At last she made up her mind suddenly, with- 
out my understanding why. And to tell the truth, I 
had no suspicion until after they were engaged. When 
I knew it was too late to say anything.’ She paused. 
“And then three weeks after they had been married, 
I got a telegram from Hirsch asking me to go to Ba- 
lanza. I did not know he had joined them, but when 
I learned he was there I smelled a rat at once! And 
after all, it is no secret. There were bruises around 
Clara’s neck. He must have strangled her.” 

“Who Rp? 

‘‘Aaron, her husband. He had hired a boat that 
evening to go out upon the lake alone. Hirsch had 
let him do it. It suited him. He probably had his 
own reasons; he knew Aaron wanted to commit sui- 
cide. Clara suspected it also, since she took advantage 
of a moment when Hirsch was not watching her to 
jump into the boat as it was setting out. At least 
thats whac-l guessed, because Hirsch .-...”—. She 
shivered: ‘“‘He is unfathomable,” she accentuated. 

Then as she was silent again, Antoine asked: 

“But why should he commit suicide ?” 

“Aaron was always talking about it. From early 
childhood it had been his one thought. That’s why 
I did not dare tell him anything, why I let him marry 
Clara. Ah!” she said sorrowfully, ‘I have reproached 
myself so often since! Perhaps if I had spoken 
then . . .”’. And looking at Antoine as if he could 
absolve her: “I had learned their secret, but was that 
any reason for telling it to Aaron? Was it? He had 
declared very often that he would kill himself if Clara 
did not marry him! He would have done it just the 
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same, even if I had told him what I had discovered by 
chance. .. . Don’t you think so?” 

Antoine could not answer; but he repeated: 

‘““By chance ?””’ 

“Quite by chance, one morning when I went to get 
Clara and Hirsch to go to the Bois. I went straight 
to Clara’s room and as I approached I heard the noise 
of a struggle. Iran... . The door was ajar, Clara 
had no blouse on, her arms were bare, she was stum- 
bling on her long riding skirt, and as I pushed the 
door open, I saw her take her riding whip which was 
upon a chair and swish! she struck Hirsch’s face with 
ane 

erertathers tacer: 

“Yes, my dear! I must confess I have often thought 
of it since!’ she cried with an explosion of spiteful 
joy. “I often see his face as it was then. His white 
face! And the gash which became darker and darker! 
He loves to strike too, and he strikes hard! And yet 
that time, it was he who was struck!” 


pitas ae ee 
“Well, I don’t know exactly what happened that 
morning. .. . Since her engagement Clara had been 


refusing herself, that’s the idea which came to me at 
once. I remembered certain things which had aston- 
ished me already and in an instant I guessed, I saw 
what was the matter! ... Hirsch came out of the 
room like a Spanish grandee, without saying a word 
to me. He looked sure of my silence. He was right, 
you see. I asked Clara many questions. She con- 
fessed everything to me. But she swore—and she was 
sincere, | swear to you—she swore that it was all over 
and that she was marrying to escape. To escape 
Hirsch? Ortoescape . . . her ownpassion? That’s 
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what I should have asked myself then. I should have 
understood that it was not all over from the way she 
talked about him!’ She paused again before adding 
in a hollow voice: “As long as a woman speaks about 
a man with that kind of hatred, she still has him in 
her blood.” 

She remained thoughtful for a minute, her head 
lowered, looking at the floor, and then she went on: 

“T had proof of it afterwards, since it was she, Clara, 
who, during her honeymoon... You understand? 
It was she who asked Hirsch to join them in Italy... . 
After that I have no details, but I am pretty sure that 
Aaron must have caught them, or he would not have 
tried to drown himself. ... What I have never 
been very clear about is Clara’s intention. Why did 
she join her husband in the boat? To prevent him 
from killing himself? Or else to die with him? It 
must have been one thing or the other. .. What a 
téte-a-téte in that boat, in the middle of the night, in 
the middle of the lake! I have wondered a thousand 
times what happened. Did she confess everything 


cynically? She was quite capable of it.... Did 
Aaron want to kill her to make quite sure that after 
he was dead the thing would not go on? ... They 


found the boat empty the next day and several days 
later, the two corpses together. But the strangest 
thing of all was that Hirsch telegraphed for me to 
come, without waiting for the search to begin, the 
same evening as the boat ride, before the telegraph 
office was closed!” She went on again after dreaming 
for a moment: ‘You must have read the story in the 
newspapers at the time, only it did not strike you. 
The Italian police started an inquiry, the French police 
interfered also, they searched Aaron’s apartment and 
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mine, but they never found the key to the mystery. 
I know more than they do!” 

“And your Hirsch was never molested?” 

She straightened herself up quickly: ‘No,’ 
tered, ‘“‘my Hirsch was never molested!” 

In her voice, and in the look she gave Antoine, there 
was a certain defiance; but he did not pay any atten- 
tion to it, for very often when she spoke of her past 
life, she would assume a provoking tone, as if she felt 
some pleasure in astonishing the man who had awed 
her the first time they had met. 

“Hirsch was never molested,’ she repeated in a 
jeering tone, “but he found it more prudent not to 
come back to France that year!” 

‘And you are sure that it was the daughter who, 
during her honeymoon . . .” 

‘“‘That’s enough,” she said, turning towards him 
with the passion she nearly always showed when 
Hirsch was mentioned. She shut his mouth with an 
imperious kiss. ‘Oh, you are not like the others,” 
she murmured, cuddling against him. ‘You are kind, 
you are generous! You are straight! Oh, my dar- 
ling, how I love you!”” And as Antoine, still thinking 
of her story, seemed ready to ask her more questions, 


” she-ut- 


she repeated: “Enough, enough... . It excites me 
too much. I want to forget about it—for as long as 
possible. ... Hold me tight, caress me .. . Yes, 


rock me, rock me nicely, my darling, so that I’ll for- 
peti. 23: 

He pressed her in his arms. And suddenly from 
his subconscious rose a new instinct, a thirst for ad- 
venture, a desire to escape from his humdrum life, to 
begin all over again, to run risks, to utilize freely and 
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without thought of reward the strength he had been 
so proud to use in his work. 

“Let us go away, both of us! Listen to me. Let 
us begin life together, far, far away. .. . You don’t 
know what I can do!” 

“You?” she said laughing. 

‘She offered him her lips and he calmed down. Then 
he smiled, trying to make believe «hat he had been 
joking. 

“How I love you!” she said, looking at him closely, 
with a sorrow he remembered later on. 


Antoine knew Rouen. His father’s family came 
from Normandy, M. Thibault still had several near 
relatives in Rouen and moreover, Antoine had served 
his term in the army in Rouen eight years ago. 

Before dinner he asked Rachel to accompany him 
across the bridge. They walked along an interminable 
barrack wall in a suburb filled with soldiers. 

“The infirmary!” cried Antoine joyfully, showing 
Rachel a lighted building. ‘‘Do you see the second 
window? ‘That’s the office. How many days I have 
spent there doing nothing, not even able to read, just 
watching two or three lazy rascals or damaged lovers!” 
He laughed and concluded: ‘‘How happy I am to-day!” 

She did not answer and walked a little ahead. He 
did not see that she was on the verge of tears. 

A cinema was showing Unknown Africa. Antoine 
pointed to the poster, but Rachel shook her head and 
led the way back to their hotel. 

All through dinner he was unsuccessful in his efforts 
to make her laugh; and thinking of the purpose of 
their journey, he reproached himself with his gayety. 
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But as soon as they were in their room, she hung 
upon his neck. 

“You must not be angry with me,” she said. 

“Why should I be?” 

“For spoiling our outing.” 

He wanted to protest. She pressed him to her heart, 
repeating, as if she were talking to herself alone. 

“Oh! how I love you!” 


Early the next day they reached Caudebec. The 
heat was more sultry, and the river, very wide at this 
point, was covered with a gleaming mist. Antoine 
carried the packages to the small hotel and ordered 
a carriage. It came long ahead of time and stood in 
front of the window beside which they were break- 
fasting. Rachel cut short the end of the meal. She 
piled up all the packages in the hood, explained in 
detail to the coachman the route she wanted him to 
follow and jumped gayly into the old open carriage. 

The nearer she came to the most painful part of 
the trip the more she seemed to recover her anima- 
tion. The drive delighted her! She recognized the 
hills, the slopes, the wayside shrines, the squares in 
the villages. Everything astonished her; one would 
have thought she had never left the suburbs. 

‘Look, look! Those hens! And the old paralyzed 
woman basking in the sun. And that gate with a 
heavy stone used as a counterweight! Aren’t they 
backward here! You see, I warned you it is real 
country !” 

When she saw, in the valley beneath, the scattered 
houses around the small church of Gué-la-Roziére, she 
stood up in the carriage and her face shone as if she 
were returning to her native village. 
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“The cemetery is on the left, beyond the village. 
Behind those poplars, wait, you’ll see it soon... . 
Hurry through the village,” she said to the coach- 
man, when they reached the first houses in Gué. 

Hidden behind grassy courtyards the white facades 
of the houses streaked with black and covered with 
thatch shone through the apple-trees. The shutters 
were closed. They passed a slate roof between two 
yews. 

“The town hall,” said Rachel, delighted. ‘‘Nothing 
has changed! That’s where her birth was registered. 

. You see, down there behind? Well, that’s where 
her nurse used to live. Kind people they were. They 
have left the place, otherwise I would go and kiss 
the old woman. ... Look, here is where I lived 
once. When I came they used to put me up with the 
people who had a bed to spare. I took my meals with 
them and laughed at their dialect. They looked at 
me as if I were a beast in the Zoo. The good village 
women used to come to see me in bed on account of 
my pyjamas. It is unbelievable how backward they 
are here! But they are kind. They were all so nice 
to me when my darling died! After that, I sent them 
all something! Candied fruit, hair-ribbons, liqueurs 
for the curé!”’ She stood up again. ‘You'll see the 
graves in the hollow. Give me your hand. Do you 
know why my heart jumps so? I have always been 
afraid that some time I won’t find my poor little dar- 
ling, because we did not pay for a perpetual concession. 
They all told us it was not customary here. But in 
spite of myself every time I arrive I think: Suppose 
they have thrown her out? They have the right, you 
know. . . . Stop at the entrance to the lane and we'll 
walk to the gate. . . . Come, come quickly!” 
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She jumped out of the carriage and hurried towards 
the iron gate. She opened it, disappeared behind a 
wall and reappeared almost at once, to shout to; 
Antoine: 

“She is still there!” 

The sun shone on her joyous face. She disappeared 
again and Antoine joined her. She was standing, her 
hands on her hips, in front of a corner overrun with 
wild grass, in the angle of two walls. The remains 
of a wooden fence showed through the nettles. 

“She is still here, but in what a state! Poor kid, 
you can’t say that your grave is well kept! And I send 
twenty francs a year for the maintenance of this plot!” 

Then turning to Antoine, with a slight hesitation in 
her voice, as if to excuse herself for her whim: 

‘Please take off your hat, my darling, if you don’t 
mind ?” 

Antoine blushed and uncovered himself. 

“My poor little kid,” she said suddenly. She put 
her hands on Antoine’s shoulder and her eyes were 
filled with tears. ‘“To think that I did not even see 
her die,” she murmured. ‘I arrived too late. A little 
angel, a real angel, so pale. . . ... Suddenly she wiped 
away her tears and smiled: “Funny kind of trip I 
brought you on, isn’t it? Well, it is all ancient history 
and yet it moves me still. Luckily there is work to 
keep me from thinking. Come.” 

They went to the carriage and without accepting 
the coachman’s help carried into the cemetery the 
packages which Rachel had brought. She knelt down 
in the grass and insisted upon unpacking them her- 
self. Methodically, she spread upon a neighboring 
stone, a shovel, a mallet, a pruning-hook, then an im- 
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mense cardboard box which contained a wreath with 
blue and white beads. 

“Now I know why it was so heavy,” said Antoine, 
smiling. 

She’got up gayly. 

“Instead of jeering, help me. Take off your coat.... 
Here, take the pruning-hook. You have to cut off or 
rather pull out those nasty weeds which cover every- 
thing. Underneath, you can see the bricks which mark 
her grave. Her coffin was not big nor heavy, poor 
little thing! . . . Give me that! It is what’s left of 
a wreath: To our beloved daughter. It was Zucco 
who brought it. I had left him more than a year 
before that, but I saw that he heard of her death at 
once, you see. He was very understanding and came 
to the funeral, all dressed in black. Do you know 
that I was ple#sed and felt less lonely. ... How 
stupid we all are! ... Wait, that’s the cross. We'll 
make it stand up firmly later on.” 

As he cut away the grass Antoine saw the inscrip- 
tion: Roxane-Rachel Gepfert. The first Christian 
name had disappeared and he read only his friend’s 
name. He was deeply moved and remained Jreaming 
for a few minutes. ‘‘Well,” said Rachel, “get to 
work! Let’s begin here.” 

Antoine started. He never did things by halves 
and in his shirt sleeves, using the pruning-hook and 
the spade, he was soon sweating like a laborer. 

“Pass me the wreaths,” she said, ‘“‘so that I may 
dust them as we go along. . . . Look, one is missing. 
Please look? Hirsch’s, the most beautiful of all! 
With china flowers! Well, really, that’s the limit!” 

Antoine watched her with amusement as she went 
all over the graveyard inspecting each tomb. She was 
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hatless and her ruffled hair shone in the sun, her skirt 
was pinned up and her sleeves rolled up above the 
elbows. On her face was a cynical and irritated smile, 
as she grumbled angrily: 

“They have borrowed it, of course, the vultures!” 
She came back discouraged. ‘I was so attached to it! 
They must have made charms out of it, they are so 
backward and so superstitious, you know! . . . But,” 
she went on, calm again as if by magic, “I found some 
yellow sand which will look quite pretty.” 

Gradually the small grave took on a new appear- 
ance. The cross, which had been straightened and 
then driven into the ground with the mallet, stood 
above the rectangle of bricks, which had been entirely 
cleared of grass; and all around a narrow sanded path 
gave a well-kept air to the tomb. 

They had not noticed that the horizon was growing 
- cloudy, and they were caught by the first drops of 
rain. A storm was gathering over the valley. Under 
a tin-like sky, the stones looked whiter and the grass 
greener. 

“Let us hurry!” cried Rachel. She smiled in a 
motherly way at the grave: “We have done good 
work,” she murmured; “it looks like a villa’s small 
garden!” 

Antoine had noticed, in the angle where the walls 
met, the hanging branch of a rose bush, on which saf- 
fron-colored tea roses swayed in the wind. He was 
about to offer them as a parting gift to little Roxane, 
but it occurred to him that it would be more fitting 
to leave this romantic gesture to the mother. He 
picked the flowers and handed them to Rachel. 

She took them and hastily pinned them to her blouse. 

“Thanks,” she said. ‘‘But let’s hurry or my hat 
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will be ruined.” And she ran to the carriage with- 
out turning back, holding up her skirt to protect her 
hat from the rain. 

The coachman had unharnessed the horse and taken 
it to the shelter of a nearby recess in the hedge. An- 
toine and Rachel took refuge in the carriage under the 
hood and put over their knees a heavy robe which 
stank of moldy leather. She was laughing, amused by 
the unexpectedness of the storm and happy also because 
she had done her duty. 

It was only a shower. Already the rain was’ de- 
creasing, the clouds were hurrying towards the east. 
Soon the setting sun shone again blindingly through 
an atmosphere purified of all mist. 

The man began harnessing his horse. Some little 
boys went by driving ahead of them a flock of wet 
geese. The smallest one, who was about nine or ten, 
climbed on the footboard and shouted in a clear voice: 
“‘Ladies and gentlemen, love is nice, isn’t it?’ Then 
he ran away, his clogs clacking. 

Rachel burst out laughing. 

“Backward, are they ?”’ said Antoine. ‘The younger 
generation is quite promising!”’ 

At last their carriage was ready to start, but it was 
too late to catch the train at Caudebec and they had 
to go straight to the nearest station on the main 
line. Antoine had not liked to ask for a substitute at 
the hospital Monday morning, and he had to be back 
in Paris early the next day. 

The coachman stopped for supper at Saint-Ouen-la- 
Noue. The inn was full of the usual Sunday evening 
drinkers. The newcomers were served in a back room. 

The dinner was silent. Rachel had stopped joking. 
She was thinking of the day of the burial: how she 
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had been brought there, at the same time, in a carriage 
of the same type, maybe the very one, but she had 
been accompanied by the tenor. She recalled espe- 
cially how they had quarreled; how Zucco had slapped 
her, here, on the chest; and how she had given herself 
to him again, that same evening, in one of the rooms 
in this very inn, and how for four months she had 
again put up with his idiocy and his brutalities. She 
held no grudge against him. As a matter of fact, 
she was thinking of him and his blow with a sensual 
pleasure. However, she did not tell Antoine of the 
adventure, for she did not have the courage to admit 
to him that the tenor used to beat her. . 

Then another idea, a painful one, came out of the 
shadows; she understood that it was to escape that 
obsession that she had dwelt at length on her recol- 
lections. 

She rose: “Let us walk to the station,’ she pro- 
posed. ‘The train leaves at eleven. The coachman 
will bring the luggage.” 

“Eight miles in the middle of the night, through 
the mud?” 

“Why not?” 

“You must be crazy, you know!” 

“Oh!” she moaned. “I would arrive dead tired and 
it would do me good!” But without any further in- 
sistence she followed him to the carriage. 

It was pitch dark and the air was very much fresher. 
She had hardly sat down when she touched the coach- 
man’s back with the tip of her parasol: ‘Go slowly, 
at a quiet pace. We have plenty of time.’ She nestled 
close to Antoine and murmured: “It is so lovely and 
I feel so comfortable. Ns 

A few minutes later he started to caress her cheek 
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as she leaned against him and felt that it was wet 
with tears. 

“I am nervous,” she explained, disengaging herself. 
Then, nestling closer in his arms: “Keep me, my 
darling, keep me near you!” 

-They remained silent in each other’s arms. Trees 
and houses, touched by the light of their lanterns, 
stood for an instant like specters and disappeared into 
the night. Above their heads the firmament was re- 
“splendent. The movement of the old carriage rocked 
Rachel’s head upon Antoine’s shoulder and from time 
to time she raised her head and embraced her lover, 
sighing: 

“Oh! how I love you!” 


’ 


On the platform at the junction they were the only 
ones waiting for the Paris train. They sought refuge 
under a shed. Rachel was still silent and clung to 
Antoine’s arm. 

Some employees ran through the night, swinging 
lanterns whose rays shone on the wet platform. 

“The express! Stand back!” 

A fast train, black and riddled with fire, rushed by 
like a cataclysm, taking with it everything that could 
fly and also all breathable air. Then silence reigned 
again. And suddenly above them the sharp and thin 
noise of an electric bell announced their train. 

It stopped for thirty seconds. They hardly had 
time to climb into the nearest compartment, in which 
three people were already asleep, the lamp covered 
with blue cloth. Rachel took off her hat and sat down 
in the only free corner. Antoine sat beside her but 
instead of putting her head upon his shoulder, she 
leaned her forehead on the black window. 
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In the half-darkness of the compartment, her hair, 
orange and almost pink in broad daylight, ceased to 
have a distinct color and looked fluid, incandescent, 
like a metallic silk or filigree glass; and the white 
phosphorescence of her cheek gave an unreal appear- 
ance to her skin. Her hand was on the seat. Antoine 
took hold of it and thought he felt her trembling. In 
a whisper he asked her what was the matter. She only 
answered with a feverish squeeze and drew further 
away. He could not understand what was troubling ° 
her. He thought of her attitude during the afternoon 
in the cemetery. Might the nervous tension of the 
evening be the consequence of the pilgrimage which, on 
the whole, she had taken quite gayly? He was lost 
in conjectures. 

When they arrived and their companions shook 
themselves and unveiled the light, he noticed that she 
kept her head stubbornly lowered. 

He followed her through the crowd, without asking 
her any more questions. 

But as soon as they were in the taxi, he took hold 
of her wrists: 

“What is the matter?” 


“Nothing.” 
‘What is the matter, Rachel?” 
‘““Leave me. ... You see it is all over.” 


“No, I won’t leave you alone. I have the right. 

>. “What is the mattere: 

She lifted her tear-stained face and looked at him 
in despair. 

“T can’t tell you.” But she had not enough energy 
to master herself completely and she leaned against 
him. “Tl never have the strength, my darling, 
never, never!” 
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Then he understood that his happiness was at an 
end and that Rachel was going to leave him, and 
nothing could be done about it, absolutely nothing. 
Although she had not told him, he understood, and 
for the moment the realization caused him no suffer- 
ing. He felt as if he had known it for a long time, 
as if he had always been prepared. 


They went upstairs to her apartment without having 
exchanged another word. She left him alone for a 
minute in the rose room. He remained standing, 
stunned, looking at the bed in the alcove, the dress- 
ing-table, at that home which had become his. When 
she came back she had taken off her coat. He looked 
at her as she entered, as she shut the door, as she 
came forward, her eyes hidden by the golden eye- 
lashes, her mouth tired and enigmatic. 

He lost all courage, took a step towards her and 
stammered: ‘“‘Tell me it is not true? ... You are 
not going to leave me?” 

Then she sat down and in a tired, broken voice, she 
declared that he would have to be calm, that she had 
to go a long way on a business trip, to the Belgian 
Congo. Then she gave some explanations. Her in- 
heritance, her whole fortune had been put by Hirsch 
into an oil-mill which up till now had worked beauti- 
fully and had yielded quite a good income. But one 
of the directors had just died and she had heard that 
the other, actually the owner of the business, had 
made an alliance with big merchants from Brussels 
who had started in Kichassa, that is to say, in the same 
parts, a rival! oil-mill which tried in all sorts of ways 
to ruin Rachel’s. She appeared to be more sure of 
herself as she went on. The question was complicated 
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by some political details. The Millers were being 
helped by the Belgian government. Rachel could trust 
no one so far away, and as it meant her whole fortune, 
her material security and her future, she had thought 
about it for a long time, and had tried to find some 
way to turn the tables on them. Hirsch was living in 
Egypt and had no further interests in the Congo. The 
only solution for her was to undertake the journey 
alone, to reorganize the oil-mill or to sell it at a rea- 
sonable price to the Millers. 

Awed by her coolness, Antoine, pale and frowning, 
looked at her without interrupting. ‘‘But,” he ven- 
tured at last, “can it be straightened out quickly... ?” 

“Yes and no.” 

“What? A month? =.- More? wor “his 
voice trembled: ‘“‘Three months ?” 

BON Grae 

“Maybe less?” 

“No, it takes a month to get there!” 

“And if we could find somebody to send there? 
Somebody really reliable?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. Four weeks away 
from all control? With all competitors ready for 
bribery? 

It was so true that he did not insist. In reality, 
from the moment she had started to speak, he had 
had only one word on the tip of his tongue: When? 
Any other question could wait. He leaned forward 
and said humbly, in a voice contrasting greatly with 
his businesslike expression: 


‘Loulou. . . . You are not going away like this, at 
once?=. .. Tell me?” 
“Not at once, no. ... But soon,” she confessed. 


He stiffened: 
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“When?” 

‘When everything is ready. I can’t say.” 

There was a silence and then their wills weakened. 
Antoine saw from Rachel’s face that she was com- 
pletely worn out, and all his strength had left him 
also. He went up to her and begged again. 

“It is not true, tell me? You are not ... going 
away?” 

She pressed him tightly in her arms and dragged 
him, stumbling, to the bed. 

“Hush,”’ she whispered. ‘‘Don’t ask me any more 
questions. Not a word on that subject, or else I shall 
go away at once, without warning!” 

He was silent, resigned, beaten; and burying his 
face in her loose hair, he cried in his turn. 


XIV 


RacuHEL kept her secret well. For a whole month 
she avoided all questioning. Whenever she saw an 
anxious look in Antoine’s eyes she turned her head 
away. It was a dreadful month. They went on liv- 
ing, but every act, every thought made their suffering 
more acute. 

The day after her explanation Antoine had sum- 
moned all his energy to his rescue, but with so little 
result that he was ashamed to find himself continuing 
to suffer so uncontrollably. A sharp doubt assailed 
him. ~Am+elcreally .). nef) And at onces” 7 Nemose 
must perceive it! Luckily for him, he was the prisoner 
of his active life. Each morning as he crossed the 
hospital yard he found, like a talisman, the strength 
to do his work as a doctor; when with his patients he 
thought only of them. But whenever he had a chance 
to think about himself, between two visits, or at table 
during the meals (because M. Thibault had come 
back to Paris and since October family life had re- 
sumed its usual course), the incurable discouragement, 
which hovered over him all the time, seized upon him 
and made him inattentive and easily irritated, as if 
all the strength he was so proud of could find no other 
outlet. 

He spent his evenings and his nights with Rachel, 
joylessly. Their conversations, their silences were 
poisoned with secrets and their embraces exhausted 
them without quenching the almost hostile thirst they 
had for each other. 

298 
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One evening in early November, as Antoine arrived 
at Rachel’s apartment, he saw through the open door 
that the walls were bare and that the carpet was gone 
from the floor. . . . He hurried into the apartment. 
The rooms were empty and echoing. Inthe rose room 
the alcove was now only a useless corner. . . 

He heard someone moving in the kitchen and he 
ran there, haggard with fear. The concierge on her 
knees was looking through a heap of clothing. An- 
toine tore from her hands the letter she had. for him. 
When he read the first lines, his blood flowed freely 
again. Rachel had not left Paris yet and she was 
waiting for him in a neighboring hotel. She was leav- 
ing for Le Havre late the next day. Then he thought 
out a whole lot of lies which would enable him to 
secure leave and accompany Rachel to the boat. 

He spent the whole of the next day trying to find 
someone to take his place at the hospital. By six 
o'clock everything was arranged and he was able to 
leave. 

He joined her at the station. Looking pale and 
old, in a tailor-made suit he had never seen before, 
she was checking a pile of new trunks. 


It was not until the next morning at Le Havre, in 
the hotel, in the tub of boiling water where he was 
trying to calm his nerves that he recalled something 
which struck him like a thunderbolt: Rachel’s luggage 
was marked R. H. 

He jumped out of the water and pushed open the 
door of the room. 

“You ... you are going to Hirsch!” 

To his amazement Rachel smiled tenderly at him: 
“Yes,’’ she murmured so softly that he did not hear 
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her, but he saw her shut her eyes and nod her head 
twice in assent. 

He sat down on a seat near her. Some minutes 
went by. No word of reproach came to his lips—it 
was neither sorrow nor jealousy which bowed his 
shoulders, but the realization that he was powerless, 
that Rachel was not accountable to him, that life was 
weighting him down. 

He shivered and remembered that he was wet and 
naked. “You will catch cold,” she said. As yet they 
found nothing to say to each other. 

Antoine dried himself without quite knowing what 
he was doing and began to dress. She had not moved 
since he came into the room and was still leaning 
against the radiator, a buffer in her hand. They were 
both suffering, but nevertheless they felt relieved. 
How many times during the last month Antoine had 
felt that he did not know all! Now, at least, he knew. 
And Rachel, freed from the complicated net of her 
deception, felt more dignified, calmer. 

At last she broke the silence: “Perhaps I was wrong 
to lie to you,” she said lovingly. Her face showed 
pity but not a trace of remorse. ‘We all have pre- 
conceived ideas about jealousy. At any rate, I assure 
you, I only lied for your sake, to spare you; the de- 
ception made me much more unhappy, and now I am 
glad to be able to explain before I leave you.” He did 
not answer but stopped his dressing and sat down. 

“Yes,” she said, “Hirsch is calling me back and I 
am going.” 

She was silent again. Then seeing that he would 
not speak, and filled to overflowing with everything 
she had repressed for so long, she went on: 

“You are kind, my darling, you are silent, thank 
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you. I know all that we can say, I have been fight- 
ing for eight weeks! What I am doing is madness, 
but nothing can prevent me. .. . You see it is Africa 
which attracts me! Well, it’s true. It attracts me 
so much that sometimes I think I shall faint with de- 
sire! But that would-not be enough. . . . Of course, 
you may believe I am doing it for my own interest. ° 
That is also true. Hirsch is going to marry me. He 
is rich, very rich, and at my age, whatever people may 
say, marriage is something. One cannot remain all 
one’s life outside. . . . But that’s not it either. No, 
really, I am above such calculations, as much as a 
Jewess or half-a-Jewess can be. A proof of that is 
that you are also rich or you will be. Well, if you 
offered to marry me to-morrow, I would still go. 

“T am hurting you, my darling, but listen to me, 
have courage, it does me good to tell you everything, 
and for your own sake, it is better that you should 
know. ... I have thought of killing myself. With 
morphine it is quickly done, without pain or compli- 
cations, I even had the necessary amount, but I threw 
it away yesterday before leaving Paris. I want to live, 
you see. I have never really wanted to die. ... You 
never seemed to be jealous of him, when I spoke of 
him. You were right. How could you be jealous of 
him? It is he, and you know it, who ought to be 
jealous of you! I love you, my darling, I love you as 
I have never loved anyone, and I hate him. He is 
Motea man. he is’... . 1 don't know what! I hate 
him and he frightens me. He has beaten me often 
and he will beat me again. Maybe he will kill me... 
He is jealous, very jealous! Once already, on the 
Ivory Coast, he paid one of our carriers to strangle 
me. Do you know why? Because he thought that his 
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boy had come to me one night in my cabin. He is 
capable of anything! .. . 

“He is capable of anything,” she went on in a 
gloomy voice, ‘but no one resists him. . . . Listen, 
this is something I never had the courage to tell you. 
You know, at Pallanza, after the tragedy, when I went 
there, summoned by him? Well, it was then our af- 
fair began! And yet I had guessed everything and I 
almost died of fright when I was with him. One day 
I did not want to drink some beverage he had pre- 
pared because he had a queer smile when he brought 
it to me. Well, in spite of all that, in spite of all 
that . . . Can you understand? You have no idea 
how attractive the man is!” 

Antoine shivered again, and Rachel put a dressing- 
gown over his shoulders and went on in a toneless 
voice: “Oh, he had no need to threaten me, or to 
take me by force. He had only to wait. He knows his 
power. It was I who knocked at his door! And he 
only opened it the second night. ... Then I left 
everything to follow him, like his dog, like his shadow. 
For two years, almost three, I put up with everything, 
fatigue, dangers, blows, insults, prison, everything. 
Yes, prison! For three years I never ceased worrying. 
Sometimes we were obliged to remain hidden for weeks, 
not daring to go out. ... In Salonica there was a 
real scandal. We had all the Turkish police after us, 
we had to change our names five times in order to 
reach the frontier! And always for immoral offenses. 
In a London suburb he secured a whole family, a woman 
who went with soldiers, her two sisters, their young 
brother. .. . He used to call that his mixed grill... . 
One day the police raided the house and caught us. 
What could I say? We got three months each. But 
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he came and saw to it that we were released. ... If 
I could tell you everything! I have seen a lot and 
I have had to put up with a lot! 

“You are saying to yourself: I see now why she 
left him. Well, that is not true. I did not leave 
him. I lied to you. I could never have left him. It 
was he who sent me away! And he laughed! He 
told me: ‘Leave me and when I want you, you'll come 
back!’ I spat in his face. . . . Well, do you want to 
know the truth? Ever since I came back to France I 
have been able to think of no one but him! I have 
been waiting, waiting. And now he is calling me back 
at last! . . . Do you understand now why I am going 
Dwar hosts? 

She rose and knelt down near Antoine, laid her fore- 
head upon his knees and cried. 

He looked at her. She was shaken by sobs. He was 
trembling. She murmured, her eyes closed: “How I 
love you, my darling. . . .” 


All day with a tacit understanding they did not refer 
to the subject again. What was the use? Several 
times during lunch, since they could not avoid sitting 
opposite each other, their eyes met, heavy with the 
same thoughts, but they turned away resolutely. What 
was the use? 

She had some trifling shopping to do and she used 
up a great deal of time and feigned much interest in 
it. Gusts of rain, carried by the wind coming from 
the sea, swept the streets and whistled among the 
houses. Obediently Antoine followed her from shop 
to shop until it was dinner time. She did not have to 
secure passage on the boat as she was traveling on a 
mixed cargo, the Roumania, which came from Ostend, 
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called at Le H4vre at five in the morning and left an 
hour later. Hirsch was meeting her at Casablanca. 
The story about the Belgian Congo had been abso- 
lutely false. 

They lingered over their dinner, both fearing to 
face the moment when they would find themselves 
alone in their room for the last night. The restaurant 
where they had stranded, an immense hall full of light, 
people and noise, was at the same time a tavern, a 
dance hall and a billiard parlor. They were at liberty 
to spend the evening there, inhaling cigar smoke and 
listening to the jingle of billiard balls and the languor- 
ous waltzes. About ten o’clock the place was invaded 
by a troop of wandering Italian musicians. There 
were about twelve of them, all wearing red shirts and 
white trousers, with Neapolitan fishing caps whose 
tassels reached to their shoulders. They each had an 
instrument, violin, guitar, tambourines and castanets, 
and while playing they sang loudly and jumped about 
like devils. Antoine and Rachel looked at them, 
happy to give to those clowns their attention, ex- 
hausted from suffering. But after the wild singers 
had passed the hat around and sung their last songs, it 
seemed to them that their sorrow had increased. Then 
they rose and went out. It was cold and rainy. It 
was midnight when they reached the hotel. Rachel 
was to be called at three. 

A short night, during which the gusts of November 
wind never ceased beating upon the zinc floor of the 
balcony. They lay without a word, without desire, 
cuddled against each other like two children devoured 
by disappointment. 

Only once Antoine asked: “Are you cold?” 

She was trembling all over. 
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“No,” she said, snuggling against him as if he could 
still protect her and save her from herself: “I am 
Area Mie 

He did not answer. He was almost weary of not 
understanding. 

-When the knock came at the door, she jumped out 
of bed, avoiding the last kisses. He was grateful to 
her. They both desired to be strong and thus strength- 
ened each other. 

They dressed silently, pretending to be very calm. 
They helped each other by trying to prolong to the 
last minute the habits of their life together. He closed 
for her a much too full suitcase by kneeling on it with 
all his weight, while she sat upon the floor and turned 
the key. At last, when everything was ready, when 
there was no ordinary word to be said, no ordinary 
thing te be done, when she had rolled up her traveling 
rug, put on her hat, pinned her veil, put on her gloves 
and buttoned the cover on her traveling case, there 
were some minutes to wait before the arrival of the 
carriage. She sat near the door on a low chair, and 
seized with a sudden chill, she clenched her teeth so 
they would not chatter, lowered her head and held her 
knees in her arms. Antoine, not knowing what to say 
or do, not daring to go over to her, sat down with 
idle hands on the big trunk. A few minutes went by 
in an ominous silence. A terrible pause of such poign- 
ancy that they could not have borne it if they had 
not been certain that it would end in a few seconds. 
Rachel remembered that in Russia, when a loved one 
starts on a very long journey, everybody sits around 
the pilgrim and prays silently. She was on the point 
of telling this to Antoine, but she was no longer sure 
enough of her voice. 
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When she heard the steps of the porters coming to 
get the luggage, she lifted her head suddenly and 
turned toward him. Her expression showed such 


despair, terror and love that he held out his arms to 


her: 
“Loulou!’’ 


But the door was opened and the men invaded the | 


room. 


Rachel rose. She had been waiting for other people — 


to be there before she said good-by to him. She went 
forward and found herself face to face with Antoine. 
He dared not take her in his arms for he would not 
have been able to let her go. He felt her soft, warm 
mouth under his lips for the last time. He guessed 
she was murmuring: 

““Good-by, my darling.” 

She drew away quickly and disappeared into the 
dark passage without looking back, while he remained 
standing there, wringing his hands, feeling nothing 
but a kind of amazement. 


She had made him promise that he would not see 
her to the boat, but they had agreed that he would go 
to the end of the north pier, near the lighthouse, so 
that he could see the Roumania putting out to sea. As 
soon as he heard the carriage drive away, he ran out 
to have his luggage taken to the checking-room at the 
station, for he did not want to enter their room again. 
Then he went out into the night. 

The town was dead and dripping with fog; tragic 
clouds were still hovering overhead and others were 
piling up in the distance; between those two spent 
storms trying to join each other, a pale slice of sky 
seemed to be melting. 


| 


y 
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Antoine went blindly on, not knowing his way. 
Under a gaslight he unfolded a map of the town, 
struggling against the wind to do so. Then, lost in 
the heavy mist but guided by the murmur of the waves 
and the far-away shrieking of the siren, fighting the 
wind which made his coat flap against his legs, he 
crossed slippery expanses of mud and reached a badly 
cemented pier. 

The embankment grew narrower as it went forward 
into the sea. On the right, the ample cadence of the 
free ocean could be heard, while on the left, the water 
held captive in the port only splashed confusedly. The 
hoarse mewing of the fog-horn filled the air more and 
more clearly, although Antoine could not distinguish 
whence it came. 

After walking for five minutes without meeting a 
soul, Antoine saw, almost above his head, the light of 
the lighthouse which the fog had till then hidden from 
him. He was arriving at the end of the jetty. 

He stopped at the steps which led to the platform 
and tried to orient himself. He was alone with the 
wind and the sea. Just opposite a creamy light showed 
in the east, where doubtless already a winter sun was 
rising. At his feet, a staircase in the granite disap- 
peared into a watery abyss. Even when he bent over 
he could not see the waves beating against the jetty- 
head; but he heard, underneath him and quite near at 
hand, their regular breathing, long sighs followed by 
soft sobs. 

He was not conscious of the passage of time. Little 
by little a clearer light filtered through the mist which 
isolated him. He saw a light blinking on the south 
pier and he did not dare to look away from the silvery 
space which stretched between his lighthouse and the 
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other, for it was between those two lights that she 
would appear. 

Suddenly much to the left of where he was looking 
a dark object emerged into the center of the halo which 
marked the dawn of day. Narrow and high, the mass 
became more distinct in the milky air, spread, became 
a ship, an immense discolored ship, spotted with lights, 
leaving behind it a dark and sweeping cloud of smoke. 
The Roumania was leaving the port. 

Antoine, his fists clenched on the iron railing, his 
face swept by the rain, mechanically counted the decks, 
the masts, the smokestacks. . . . Rachel! She must 
be there, a hundred yards away, and looking at him 
without seeing him, her eyes blinded with tears. All 
their crippled love which drew them once more towards 
each other was powerless to give them the consolation 
of a supreme farewell. For a moment the light above 
Antoine’s head caressed that shapeless mass already 
disappearing in the fog, bringing to an end the last 
uncertain meeting of their eyes. 


Antoine remained motionless for a long time, with- 
out a tear, his mind numb, unable to leave. His ears 
had become accustomed to the fog-horn and he did 
not hear its tooting any longer. 

At last he looked at his watch and started back to 
the town. He was frozen. He hurried along, splash- 
ing in the puddles without seeing them. The mauve 
globes around the shipyards were lighted and muffled 
blows from mallets sounded softly in the padded atmos- 
phere. A dream town rose behind the beach swept by 
high tide. Long lines of carts went through the 
pebbles, bringing with them shouts and cracks of the 
whips; after so much silence their noise was a relief 
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to Antoine. He stoped to listen to the wheels creak- 
ing upon the stones. 

Then he remembered suddenly that his train did not 
leave until ten. He had never thought of these four 
hours of waiting; all he had foreseen stopped with 
Rachel’s departure. What could he do? The deadly 
emptiness of these aimless hours made his distress 
more acute and, unable to control himself any longer, 
he leaned against a fence and cried. 

He went on without realizing what he was doing. 
The streets were waking. Near the fountains tousled 
children were fighting over water. Heavy carts as 
wide as the highway went noisily towards the docks. 
Antoine walked a long time without knowing where 
he was going. It was broad daylight when he found 
himself in front of the flower booth in the square 
where their hotel was. It was at that booth that, last 
night, before dinner, he had almost chosen for Rachel 
an armful of chrysanthemums. He had refrained, for 
they had both avoided by mutual understanding any 
action, any word which might have weakened their 
wills and let loose the floodgates of the sorrow which 
they had been restraining with such difficulty. 

Then he remembered that he had to get his baggage 
receipt from the hotel and he felt the desire to see 
their room again, the bed. . . . But the room was no 
longer vacant, it had just been given to two ladies. 

He went down the steps, desperate, wandered 
around the square, recognized a street where they had 
walked together and went to the tavern where they 
had heard the Neapolitans. There he felt a desire to 

oO in. 
i He looked for the table where they had dined, for 
the waiter who had waited on them, but he recognized 
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nothing. The cruel daylight coming through the glass 
roof transformed this place which had seemed so at- 
tractive the night before into a barn, big, dirty, and 
cold; the chairs were piled upon the tables; the or- 
chestra’s platform—with its stands awry, its ’cello 
sleeping in its black coffin, its piano, covered with oil- 
cloth, looking like the scaly corpse of an elephant— 
floated among the dust like a raft covered with corpses. 

“Please, Monsieur ?” 

A waiter wanted to sweep under the table. Antoine 
put his legs upon the seat and followed the broom with 
his eyes: a cork, two matches, orange peel . . . no, 
tangerine. ... A gust of wind went through the 
room and scattered the dust. The waiter coughed. 
Antoine jumped. Was it past his train-time? He rose 
and looked for the clock. Alas! He had only been 
there seven minutes. 

Sit down again? No. He went out, and obsessed 
with the idea that once in the train he would not suffer 
so much, he jumped into a cab and reached the station 
as a refuge. 

But after he had checked his luggage, he had to 
wait again, to wait for more than an hour! 

He began walking up and down the platform as if 
he were pursued. ‘‘What do you want?” he thought, 
looking at the engineer, who was looking at him from 
his seat in his locomotive. He turned around and saw 
that a gang of porters was watching him. 

Then he took hold of himself, walked back, pushed 
open the door of the waiting-room and sank into an 
armchair. He-was alone in the dark and cheerless 
room. Against the glass in the door an old woman 
was crouching. He could only see the gray hairs at the 

back of her head. She was rocking a child and chant- 
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ing in a voice, almost youthful but without resonance, 
an old song, disgustingly sentimental, which Made- 
moiselle often used to sing to Gise: 


“A la pé-che des moules, 
Je ne veux al-ler, ma-man.... 


His eyes filled with tears. Oh! to be able to hear 
nothing, to see nothing! 

He buried his face in his hands, but at once Rachel 
was with him. It was the amber perfume which re- 
mained on his hands because he had fingered Rachel’s 
beads the night before! He felt her soft shoulder 
against him and the velvety warmth of her skin on his 
lips! The shock was so brutal that he threw back 
his head and remained thus, his hands stiffened upon 
the arms of the chair, his head pressed against the 
back. Rachel’s sentence came back to him: “I have 
thought of killing myself. . . .” Yes, to end it! Sui- 
cide is the only ending for such anguish. A suicide 
without premeditation, almost without consent, simply 
to escape a sorrow which is becoming greater every 
minute, before it reaches its limit, it does not matter 
how! 

Suddenly he started and stood up with one bound. 
A man he had not seen approaching was touching his 
arm. He almost knocked the man down. 

“What's the matter?’ said the man. He was an 
old man who was verifying the tickets. Antoine stam- 
mered: ‘The . . . train for Paris?” 

pal. cack 3.* 

Antoine, looking as if he were walking in his sleep, 
started dejectedly towards the platform. 

“Plenty of time. The train’s not made up yet!” 
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shouted the employee, and as Antoine, before disap- 
pearing, knocked unsteadily against the door, the old 
man shrugged his shoulders: 

‘And to think that the young man wanted to show 
off!”? grumbled the railway man. 


END OF VOLUME II 
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